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ARCHiEOLOGICAL EEPORT. 


Heport of tlie ArcliEBological Surveyor to the Government of India during 
\ Season 1863-64: 

In descriHrig tlie ancient state of the Panjhb, the most 
interesting subject of enquiry is the identification of those 
famous peoples and cities, whose names have become familiar 
to the whole world through the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. To find the descendants of those peoples and the 
sites of those cities amongst the scattered inhabitants and 
ruined mounds of the present day, I propose', like Pliny, to 
follow the track of Alexander himself. This plan has a 
double advantage, for as the Chinese pilgrims, as well as the 
Macedonian invaders, entered India from the West, the routes 
of the conquerors and the pilgrims will mutually illustrate 
each other. As the subject is naturally divided into two 
parts, one relating to the people themselves, and the other to 
their works, I will discuss them separately under the heads 
of MJinology and Antiqmties. Under the first head wiH be 
described the various races which have settled in the Panj^ib 
from the earliest times down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
and an attempt will be made to trace the downward course 
of each separate tribe, until it joins the great stream of 
modern history. Under the second head will be described 
the ruined cities and ancient buildings, which still exist in 
many parts of the Panj^b ; and these descriptions will be 
compared first with the mediaeval accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims, and afterwards with the more ancient records of 
the companions of Alexander. The account of the anti- 
quities wfil be illustrated by numerous plates, which are 
necessary to make the subject intelligible. 


ETHNOLOGY 

The population of the Panj5,b Proper, excluding Pesha- 
wur and the Trans-Indus Districts attached to the Leia and 
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Jlultiln Divi'iions, nmoimts to upwards of ton millions, wlio 
arc ihstnbutcil as follows 


Poirolotion. 

In J&lanilliar Ditjiioii 2,‘IOiOlO 

„ Lnlior „ d,0S4,I23 

„ JIullfln , 1 474 674 

, Itilnul I’lnJi „ 2,197,401 


Total 10,220,110 


Of llio nliolo nnmlwr scren twelfths are Ulusnlmftns, 
four twclftlis or one third Ilinilns, and only one twdftli 
Silhs • Tho Hindus, perhaps, predominate m most of the 
proTinccs to the cast of tho ChonAb, but to tho west of that 
river tho whole mass of tho population is Muhammadan, vnth 
tho smglc oxeoption of tho mdoly spread tnbo of Katrts or 
gram merchants, who are all Hindus Tlio greater bnlk of 
tho population, liowovor, is of Inihan descent, bang tho off 
fipnng of Indian converts, and not of their Mnbammadan 
conquerors But though Indian by descent, they are, as 
I am now prepared to sliow, mostly of Turanian, and not of 
Arlan, ostmotion 

PoUowmg my vioirs, tho population of the PaqjAb may 
bo divided into throo distinct classes according to their prc 
Burned extraction Thoac ore — 

1 Early Tnraniniis, or Aborigines 

2 Aryas, or Drahmanlcal Hmdns 

8 Later Turanians, or Indo-Soythians. 

The early ’Turanians inolndo all those races of undeniable 
antiquity who do not belong to any one of the three classes 
of Aryas Such are tho Takhas and the Megs the Dunds 
and the Salts, tho Sadatt, and perhaps also the Damaras of 
Kashminan history I call them Turanians rather than 
Aloguls, because the route from TurAn to the PanjAb is not 
only much shorter, but also much more easy than that from 
Mongolia 


* TbM mimbtti sn txkoQ froni tb« List egrunt, nte mtmbcr of Sfkfi* fo tbo 
Pujlb U 767 ud io the Dstitots of Lodfan*, ,ATpho]n. oed 6b«i to the aut of tbo 
SifUJ tbOT «n 173,S7Sb maMntf tim total nomberof tiklu bi tbo Biftiah PrcTlnco* 
960,912. 
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The Aryas include all the tribes of pure Kshatriya 
descent, such as the SuraJ-Vansis and Som-Vamis of the 
hills, the Janjuhas of the Salt B^ange, and the JShatts of the 
Central and Eastern Do^hs. This class also includes all the 
Katris or grain-sellers, and all the Dogras of mixed extrac- 
tion, as their Aryan descent, though not pure, is generally 
acknowledged. The classification of the Aw4ns is doubtful ; 
hut as they would appear to be the Jild tribe of the Emperor 
Baber, who were derived from the same ancestor as the 
Janjubas, and as their name may perhaps be traced m that of 
Amanda^ the ancient Province of Taxila, I think that the pro- 
babihties are in favour of their Aryan descent. 

The latei' Turanimis include the Gakars^ the Kdtlm, and 
the Bdlas of the first immigration (which took place either 
before or during the reign of Darius Hystaspes); the Jats 
and Meds (Sus and Ab^rs) of the second immigration (towards 
the end of the second century before Christ), and the Oujars 
(Toclidri) of the third immigration, about the middle of the 
following century. I am aware that the J^fcs, Meds, and 
Gujars are generally considered to belong to the earliest 
inhabitants of the Panj^b ; but as I have failed to find any 
trace of their names in the historians of Alexander, I con- 
clude that their entrance into the Panj^b is of later date 
than the period of the Macedonian invasion. The J^ts and 
Meds have, I believe, been identified by Professor Lassen 
with the Jdrttikas and Madras of the Mah^bh^rata ; but for 
the reason above given, as well as for others which I will 
adduce hereafter, I think that this identification cannot be 
maintained. 

Before proceeding to discuss the history and ethnic 
afB.nities of the various tribes who now inhabit the Panj^b, 
it will be useful to compare their relative numbers as a guide 
to our estimation of the relative importance of the different 
ancient races vrith whom I propose to identify them. 

The most numerous race in the PanjA,b is undoubtedly 
that of the Jats, who form nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion of the various Eo^hs from the foot of the hills down to 
Multan. lu the upper part of the Sindh-S^gar Eodb they 
are scarcely known, excepting perhaps about Ml-mkyala, 
where the people called Pakhrihl are said to be Jats. I 
think, therefore, that my brother’s estimate of the number 
of J ats as forming about four-tenths of the entne population 
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J3 most probaUy corroot. Tho next most numorons race 
IS timt ot tho Oiijars, who nro found scattorod oyor nil tho 
Dohhs, hut m matest number to tho woatward of tho BAtu 
T hey form tho hulk of tho ponulabon m HasAm, and arc found 
in considomhlo numbers about Hasan AhdAl, Shhh-dhen, 
HAvral Pmdl, and Q^jar Khan, in tho Sindh SArar Do&h 
They aro also very numerous abdut GpjarAt and GqarilmvAla 
in tho Ohnj and Ecohna Dofths 1 estimate thoir nnmhora at 
ono-half that of tho Jats, or about two tenths of tho entire 
population Tho remaining four tenths may ho dividod 
uotwcon tho Bovoral different races of Aryan and Turanian 
oitraction, tho former, hoivovor, being conSidorably moro 
numerous than tho other 

Tho following table exhibits tho rolativo approximate 
numhora of all tho differont races now inhabiting tho PanjAb 
It shows also what portion of oaoh race has adopted lluham 
madanism. Tho Sikhs aro entered os JEndua under tho 
heads of Hmdu Jats and Qnjars, from whioh tribes they 
have almost wholly boon donvod According to tho census 
thoy form one twelfth of tho population, or rather less than 
1,000,000 
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1 

Ilnulus ! 

Husalinaiis 

Total 




■■ 

1 


Gat.ars 

0 




K itlits 

0 




Gliobis, K itns 

0 

HI 




•00 

10 

10 

Musalinans. 

Tot il . . 

Wo 

j 05 

100 



JJy clmriginij Uicsc names for tliosc of tlic ancient tribes, 
■with nhom 1 have ])roposetl to identify them, we obtain the 
relative appioximate miuibors of the descendants of the 
three great classes into which I lia\ c divided the present 
population of the Panplb. ]\Iuch accuracy cannot be ex- 
pected in an estimate of this kind, but I believe that the 
numberij give vciy fan approximations to the truth. 
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Total 


100 


^ Major G C SinilL, Ita'jmng Famihj of Lalio), p. 206, CBiimatcs tlieso as follows 


Dunds . . 60,000 

Satis . ... . . . 20,000 

Sudin.. ... . 40,000 


Total 


. 110,000 
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I iAHLl TtJItAiVIANS 

1 TiKKJf 

or llic early Tiiraiiianit, I Jiaro but littlo tosaj.but 
even that lifllo la of considtraWo interest, os tboro can bo 
no reasonable doubt that the famous city of TaHasila, or 
Taxtla, dcri\c(l its name from tbo Tall-as Nov, when 
Taxila •vras founded, tbo Takbas must bare been in posses- 
sion of at least tbo Sindh Sftgar Dottb But as, when first 
mentioned in bisfoiy, about too begmmng of tbo Obnstian 
era, we find them coupled mlh tlio M/lhdas or Madras of 
tbo Central Panjdb, it is certam tliat they bad already been 
ejected from tlioir original seals, that is, from tbo Western 
I'anjAb, beyond tbo Jhclam. In tbo utter absonco of all in 
formation, wo can only mako guesses, moro or loss probable, 
regarding oitbor tbo date or tbo cause of this ovent. Now, m 
tbo first contmy of our ora, tbo DIstriot of Itoln was already 
allied Amanda,* or Amandra, a name wbuib at oneo reoals 
the Atedns of tbo present day, and tbcir eonntry AiadnlAri. 
As tbo letters w» and c arc infcroban^blo, tbo tiro names aw 
so precisely tbo same that I feel bttlc hesitation m proposing 
tbo idontification of thoAtodns with tbo people of tbo ancient 
Amanda Cnfortunafoly, if is rmpossiolo to say whotbor 
Pbny derived bis information from a now aourco, or from tbo 
old historians of Aloiandor As tbo latter is by far tbo 
moro Iikoly sonreo, wo may oonolndo with somo probabibty 
that tbo tCakkns bad already boon mooted pronons to the 
expedition of Aloxandor Tbo cause of tboir ojoefanent may, 
tberoforo, bo assignod, with mnob probabibty, to the immi 
grabon of the Turanian Colony of Gakars, whose sottlemont 
must baro taken placo oitbor dnrmg tbo roign of Danas 
Hystaspos, or at some not much earbor penod of Tnranian 
supromaoy under tbo long bred AfiAsiydb 

There is howovsr, ono trait of the customs of tbo 
people of Taxila, recorded hr Q. Oartiaa which is so 
poonbar that, when wo find it afterwards menboned not only 
by Fbilostratus but by tbo Obineso Pilgrim Fa-Hian in 
A. D 400 wo can scarcoly come to any other conolnsion 
flinn that the people of Taxila wore of tbo samo raco at 


• PHnIl Hkt. Ku. VL 23. 'Tarfflm com nr be celolr^ j«a fa dmino trootu «! 
Qulreno amueo Arntntiff. 
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tlicsc two distant periods. Curtins relates that Taxiles 
entertained Alexander splendidly for ‘‘three days.”' 
Accordiue^ to Philostratus, the King of Taxila was addressed 
by App oil onions in these words : “ I have been now three 
days your guest, and on the morrow I mean to take my 
departure 7ii compliance loUh ijouv The statement 

of the pilgrim refers to the neighbouring district of TJdydna, 
and not to Taxila itself, hut the two districts were only 
separated by the Indus, and the people were most probably 
of the Same race. Indeed the provinces immediately ad- 
joining TJdy.ina on the south are still called TdJe-Bamo 
ov Banu-TctJc, It is certain at least that those of Udyllna 
were Indians and not Afghans, as the pilgrim mentions that 
they spoke the language of Central India. The peculiar 
custom of the country is thus described by 3?a-Hian : “ If 
any foreign ecclesiastic arrives, they arc all ready to entertain 
him for ‘ three days after which they bid him seek for 
himself another resting place.” | The continued observance 
of this peculiar custom would seem to show that the same 
people had occupied the country from the time of Alexander 
down to A. D. 400. I conclude, therefore, with some cer- 
tainty, that the TalcJcas had been ejected from the Sindh- 
Sdgar Dorib previous to the time of Alexander. 

But there is another town of little less celebrity than 
that of Taxila, which in all probability still preserves the 
name of the Talc or TaJeka tribe . This town is Altaic on 
the Indus, a name which is not older than the time of 
Akbar The old name is preserved by Bashid-uddin, who 
says that the Kabul Ptiver joins the Indus “near the fort 
of Tankur^^ or JEt-Tankiiry as it is written with the Arabic 
article. § This form of the name no doubt suggested to 
Akbar the word Altaic , meaning “ hindrance or obstacle,” 
just as Parshdioar suggested to him Pes1idwm\ the “ frontier 
town.” Tankur or Takor is most probably the Tahora of 
the Peutingerian Tables, which is placed to the westward of 
Spatura (Kaspaturos) and Alexandria Bucefalos. 


* Vita Alexandn, VIII 12 Per tiiiluum hospitalitei Aloxandei lecepisset 

+ Vita Apollomi, II 40 See also II 23, wlicro the Ivuig iiiiites Apollonius to ho “his 
guest for three days, as the laws of the country did not allow stiangeis to remain longer 
than tliat time in the city ” 

X Beale’s Pa Hian, c VIII , p 27 

§ Su H M Elhot’s Muliammadan Historians, p SO 
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In ^ D 000 n-o Onil llio flwtrlot of TrtXla ^Mforralni? 
part 01 tlic Xin^tlnm of Onrjjara, oi; jn tho Cliaj 

JJalu, ivlicn IMjn &anKanj Varmma of Ivaslunir, wlio 
rcignod from A D SS3 to 001, annexed it to Ins oim domi 
nioiis • At that time Takla-dcaa must liaro boon situated 
to tho north or north cast of Gujanlt toirnrds Juishmir 
Now, tins IS tlie rcty position m wliioli wo find llio TaXins 
of flio presont dni, nnmolr, in ttio liilly country on both 
banXs of tho Ghcntlb within tho Jammu territory J3ut it 
seems probable that Talhadca must at one time have com 
prised n considcrablo portion of tho plains, ns tho annals of 
Jcsalmor record that tho Yddaeaa dispossessed tho Tdka 
Iraforo tho foundation of Sdltcdhaspur, winch is generally 
identified with SyAltot 

Up to this pomt I havo dealt only with tho Tdls or 
Tall as of tho Northern PanjAb, but ns tho T&ks or Tauks 
of Sindh ore mentioned by soroml writers ns ono of tho 
throo abonginnl racos of the provmco, it would seem that 
on tlieir first cjcolion from Tania somo portion of tho tnbo 
must havo sought rofugo towards tho south t Nothing 
further is recorded of tho TAks of Smdh , bnt as towards 
tho end of tho 12th century wo find a TtU. Chief In posses- 
sion of tlio strong fortress of Asor, we may oonclude that 
the tribe had extended itsolf toward tho cast somo time 
before tho hluhammadans appear in India According to 
Olinnd, this Ohiof, named Oh&la Tdt, with tho title of 
Muioal, ployed a eonspiononspnrtin the wars of Prithi Enj, 
and was wounded at Kanoj Just two oentunos later, ono 
Sdrang Tdk bocamo tho first Muhammadan kmg of Gigar&t, 
under tho title of Murofar Shah } 

The former importonco of this race is porluiM best 
shown by the fact that tho old Ndgan oharacter, whioh is 
stall m usQ throughout tho whole country fiom Bonuyan 
to the KnnVn of the Jumna is named Tdian, most probably 
because Hus partioular form was Bret brought into nso 
either by them or by the race who snooeeded them in 
Taala, I have found this oharacter in common nso under 


• Trojm’t V 160 tod Ciloolt. oditlo. 
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the same name amongst the grain dealers to the west 
of tlie Indus and to the east of the Satlaj, as well as amongst 
the Brahmans of Kashmir and Kangra. It is used in the 
inscriptions as well as upon the coins of Kashmir and 
Kangra ; it is seen on the Sati monuments of Mandi, and 
in the inscriptions of Piujor; and lastly the only copy of the 
Tlaja Tarangini of Kashmir was preserved in this character, 
I have obtained copies of the alphabet from twenty-six 
different places between the Yuzufzai country and Simla. 
In several of these places the Talari is also called Munde and 
Luncle, which means simply short,” that is a cursive form 
of wilting. The chief peculiarity of this alphabet is, that the 
vowels are never attached to the consonants, but are always 
written separately with, of course, the single exception of 
the short «, which is inherent. It is remarkable also that in 
this alphabet the initial letters of the cardinal numbers 
liave almost exactly the same forms as the nine unit figiu’es 
at present in use. 

According to Colonel Tod, the Thk tribe were descended 
from TalcshaJcai the founder of the Ndgavansis, or serpent 
lace, who, according to Hindu belief, had the power of 
assuming the human form at pleasure. It seems probable 
that the Ndgas, who throughout the Vedas appear as the 
enemies of the primitive Aryas, were really a race of dragon 
worshippers, akin to the Scytho-Median Zolidh. That the 
Takkas or Taksliakas, were also dragon worshippers, we have 
, a convincing proof in the fact that the kmg of Taxila kept 
two large serpents at so late a period as the time of Alex- 
r>ider. We know also that the famous spring at Hasan 
AtbdM was called the fount of JSldpatrai the dragon brother 
of Takshaka. Admitting, therefore, that these ophiolatrous 
Takkas were actually tlie same as the Takshakas of the 
Hindus, we may extract a meaning from the Puranic story 
of the death of Parikshita by the bite of the serpent 
Takshaka. Parikshita was the grandson of Arjuna PA,ndava, 
and is said to have succeeded Yudhisthha on the throne 
of Indraprastha, or ancient Delhi His death by the bite 
of Takshaka may, therefore, be interpreted as showing a 
conflict between the Tdndavas of ancient Delhi, and the 
Takkas of the Panjtlb, in which the latter were victorious. 
This event may be dated about IdiOO B 0. 
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According to tlio MahAbhdrala nnd (ho J’lcnliias, the 
Tnhshnkns wore tlic dcucondnnts of Tnhslmka ono of tho 
uinni sons of Kati/apa bv his serpent wife Kadru Other 
sons Mcro called Nuga, Karkoia, VasuKt, Sesha, Maha 
padmn, Ac, all of nhom -noro equally regarded as longs 
of tho serpents, irhilo their names are used quite 
indiscnminatolj to designate the ophite moo Thus Ndga>, 
Kurtolakas, and Takahakaa are all names of hut one nnd tho 
same people As descendants of Kadru, they are also called 
Kddracaa or Kddrateyaa This name I find upon three 
1 cry old cast coma in my own possession, given in its Pah 
form ns Kudaaa Tho coins are of two different typos, hut 
m all tho spcoimona tho name is accompanied by tho 
dgure of a snoXo. This pictorial illustration of tho name 
seems to mo quite snllleicnt to prove that these coins must 
belong to the ophiolatrous race of Kddratas, and ns tho ooms 
wore obtained in tho 'Western Panjab, while the obaraoters 
are similar to those of AsoXa’s msoriptions, I thinX that 
they may bo attributed with much oonlldonce to the early 
Ta/kaa of Takka dcaa 


I cannot close this brief notice of the Takkva without 
stating my belief that the valley of Kashmir was onginaJly 
peopled by this ophiolatrous race In the Baja Tarangini 
tho whole country is said to be under tho protcotion of Nila, 
the kmg of tho serpents, whoso dwoUmg was m the "Titasta, 
or Hydaspes, nnd so deeply rooted m tho hearts of the people 
was this serpent worship that oven to this day every spring t 
nnd nvor source m the valloy is dedioatod to some parbcnla^ 
Ndga Tho serpent worship was abolished by the Baddhisf 
TTing KamsbXa about the begmmng of tho Olmstian eniTI 
but shortly after his death the ti&ga saenfioes, processions, 
and other ceremomos were all restored by (Bmnrda III 
accordmg to the ritual of the Nila Purdna. At a late date 
in the beginnmg of the 7th century, a certain Ndga nnmrf 
NurlaUa established the KarXota dynasty, which ruled 
Kashmir with great splendour lot nearly two centuries and 
a half 


It now only remains to notice the soeial position of 
+lm 'PakJcaa who are found in the bill states of Jamattf, 
JUmnagar, and Kaahtwar I have caUed them TuranuM 
hecauJtboy certainly ore not Aryas Aeoordmg to my 
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authorities, Mah^lraj4 Gul^b Singh of Jammu and the ex- 
Ha j a of Kashtw^r, both of whom knew them well, the 
Tahhas are inferior to Hajputs and equal to Jats. The 
very same position is assigned to them by Mr. Gardner, 
who calls them “ a Hmdu Jat zemindar race.”’^ The 
same grade may also be assigned to the Takkas on the 
authority of a story told by Colonel Tod, who relates that 
the children of the Bhdti Chief Mangal Hao beeame Jats 
by eating with Satid^ Tdk^ Trom aU these instances, it is 
clear that the Takkas or Tdk cannot possibly belong to the 
Aryan family, and as the name of Takkasila is much older 
than the time of Alexander, it is equally certain that they 
do not belong to the later Turanians or Indo-Scythians. 
Tor these reasons I have assigned them to the class of early 
Turanians, who were in all probability the aborigines of the 
country. 

2. Megs. 

Connected with the Takkas by a similar inferiority of 
social position is the tribe of Megs, who form a large part 
of the population of Eiy^i, J ammu, and Aknur. According 
to the annals of the Jammu Hajas, the ancestors of Gulab 
Singh were two Hajput brothers, who, after the defeat of 
Prithi Haj, settled on the bank of the Tolu or Tolivi Elver 
amongst the poor race of cultivators called Megs. Mr. 
Gardner calls them a poor race of low caste,” but more 
numerous than the Takkas. f In another place he ranges 
them amongst the lowest class of outcasts ; but this is 
1 quite contrary to my information, and is besides inconsis- 
-^'ll^ent with Ins own description of them as “ cultivators.” 
^They are but little inferior, if not equal, to Takkas. I have 
failed in tracing their name in the nuddle ages, but I believe 
that we safely identify them with the Mekei of Aryan, 
who inhabited the banks of the Eiver Saraiiges near its 
confLuence with the Hydraotes f This river has not yet been 
identified with certainty, but as it is mentioned immediately 
after the JIgpIiasts or Bids, it should be the same as the 


• SmiilTs Seigmnff Family of LaJiOJ , p 232, and A 2 :)peudix p 
“ Tukkers” Hindus, but m the Appendix be calls the 
caste. The tivo names arc, however, most probably not the same 

t Hid, pp 232, 231, and Appendix p Xxix 
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Satlaj InSansIvnt tlio Sallnj is calJad Satadru, or tlio 
“ iiundrcd clmnnclcd,** a nnnio winch is fairly roprcscntod 
i>y Ptolemy's Zaradrus^ and also hy Pliny's Hcsidnis, ns tho 
Sanskrit Sala becomes JIala in many of tbo TV Dialecta 
In its upper course tlio commonest namo is Satnidr or 
Saltidr, a spoken form of Saludn, irbioJi is only a cormp 
tion of tbo Sanskrit Satadru By many Brabmans, boiv 
over, Sattidra is considorcd to be tbo proper name, altbongli 
from tbo meaning nliioli they giro to it of ''bnadrcil 
bellied,” tbo correot form would bo Satodra Now Aman’s 
Saranges is ovidontly connected with thosomnous readings, 
as Satdnga moans the '• hundred divisions," or “ hundred 
parts," in oUasion to tho namorons channels which tlio 
Satlnj takes jnst as it leaves tho hiUs. According to this 
identification tho ilekci, or ancient Megs, mnst bavo m 
habited tbo banks of tUo Satlaj at tho time of Alexander s 
invasion 

In confirmation of this position, I can cite tlio name of 
Megarsus, wluoh Dionysius Poncgolos grves to tho SaUai, 
along with tho epithets of great and rapiA* This name is 
ohangod to Cgmander by Avtenus, but as Prisoian preserves 
it unaltered, it seems probable that we ought to read 
Myoander, which would assimilato it vnth the ongmal name 
of Dionysins But whatever may be the true reading of 
Avienus, it is most probable that we have tho name of tho 
Meg tribe preserved m tho Megarsus Biver of Dionysins 
On companng the two names together, I think it possible 
that the original reading may have been Megandros wbiob 
would bo eqmvalent to tbo Sanskrit Megadru, or river of, 
tbo Megs Now m this very part of the Satlaj, where thA 
nver leaves tho hdls we find the important town of 
MailtomU, the town of the MalA or Magh tribe an inferior 
class of onltiTatorB, who olaim descent from Baja Midh 
tesar, a Sarsnti Brahman and King of Mecca! “Prom 
Uim sprang Sohanyo, who with his son Sal was turned out 
of Arabia, and migrated to the Island of Pnndri, even 
tually they reached Mahmndsar, m Barara, to the west of 
Bhatmdo, where they colonised seventeen vdlagos Thonco 
they were driven forth, and after sundry migrations aro now 
settled in tbo distnots of Patiala, Shababad, Tbonesar 
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AmbiHa, Mustafabadj Sadhaora, and Miizafarnagar.”'’'- Prom 
this account we learn that the earliest location of the 
Ilaglis was to tlie westward of Bhatinda, that is, on the 
banks of the Satlaj. At what period they were driven from 
this locality they know not ; but if, as seems highly pro- 
bable, the Magians whom Timur encountered on the banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges were only Jilaghs, their eject- 
ment from the banks of the Satlaj must have occurred at 
a comparatively early period. The Megs of the Chenab 
liave a tradition that they were driven from the plains by 
the early j\Iuhammadans, a statement which we may refer 
cither to the first inroads of Mahmud, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, or to the final occupation of Labor 
by his immediate successors. 

3. Other Tribes 

Of the other hill tribes called Sail, JDnnd, and Saclan, I 
know very little. The Dumh and Satis occupy the lulls on 
the west bank of the Jhclam above Gakars ; and the Sadan 
tribe holds the district of Punach on the east of the Jhelam. 
According to j\Ir. Gardner, all three are Bajputsf ; but this 
differs from the information which I received from the 
people of the plains, according to whom they have no claim 
whatever to be considered as Itajputs, and as they were long 
ago converted to Muhammadanism, I think that their claim 
to a Lajpiit origin is a very doubtful one. The gallant 
resistance which Shams Khan, Chief of the Sadan tribe of 
Punach, offered for a long time to all the power of Gulhb 
Singh, was however quite worthy of a Rajput. His memory 
^ still fondly cherished by all these wild people, who glory 
in telhng how nobly he opposed Guhlb Singh, until he was 
betrayed by a dastard follower Every attempt to take him 
alive was unsuccessful, and he was at last killed in his sleep 
by a traitor. In 1839, I saw his skull suspended in a cage 
on the top of the Adi-Dak Pass above Bhimbar. 

II ARYAS 

The earliest notices that we possess of the ancient Aryas 
are the traditionary accounts of the people themselves as 


« Jouinal, Asntic Society, Bengal, VII , 764, by M P Edgeworth, Esq 
t Smith’s Bcujmwj Family of Lalm, Appendix, p xi-im 
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jirosoTTcd in tho Zendaveata of tlio Parms, and in tlie Mahd- 
bhdrata and Purdnaa of the Ilindns. Bnt aa the first of 
these books treats only of the irestom Aryas, we must drair 
all our information regarding the early settlements of their 
Eastern hrethron from tho Indian anthonties alone 

According to those accounts, the vaUeys of the Ganges 
and Indus woro occupied by the various descendants of 
Taydti^ tho founder of the OftandfavansiSy or Eunar race 
Thus the progeny of his son Yada, called Yddavas, oconpied 
tho loner Indus, and gradually extended their power until 
they subjugated the whole of the country to the eastward, as 
far as Mathura on the Jumna, and Mohesmati and Ohedi 
on the Narbadda 

The Panjflb was appropriated by the Anavas, or descen 
dants of a second son Anu, who are severally named VnaJut- 
darbha, Sumra, Katkeya, and Ifadra, and who are said to have 
given their names to the different distnots which they ocon 
pied. Thus Madra-deaa was the plain country between tho 
Jhelnm and the Eavi, while Sauwa was the plam country 
between the Indus and Jholam, m which was most probably 
included the whole of the Salt ranra of hills Tho name 
of Vnshadarbha is perhaps preserved m the jBmabrxta or 
SnaandmlcB of Plmy, who being coupled with the TaxiUce, 
must have been near neighbonrs of the Saunras The exact 
position of Katkeya is doubtful Professor Lassen places it 
between the Bills and EAvi, but the passage which he quotes 
from the Lldmdyana would rather seem to show that it was > 
somewhere on tho Ime of the Jhalain, ns the ambassadors of / 
Dasaratha are described as jiassing right throngh tho tem 
tones of the Bdhtkas (or Madra-deaa) before they rcaohed 
Gtrtvraja, the capital of Katkeya • I would identify Girtvraja 
or Gtnvrtyaia, with Ottjdk which was tho nnoient name 
of JalMpur on tho Jhelam, and which u stdl npphed to tlio 
oldnuned fort on tho top of tho hfil immediately ovorhnngmg 
tho town 

To the east of the Panjhb Proper another descendant of 
Anu, called Tnna, became tho founder of Yaudheya, a name 
that ’is seen on two classes of coins, which are found most 
plentifully m tho country to tho westward of tho J umna 
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The whole valley of the Ganges above ^he Delta was ap- 
propriated by the 'Bauravas or descendants of Burn a third 
son of Yaydti. Thns at the time of the Mahabh^rata we 
findMagadha Jar asandha, PanchMa 'by Bnipada,^ 

Hastinapura by Buryodliana, and Indraprastha by Yiidlmli- 
tJiira and his brothers. Of these four, however, Drupada was 
the only one who kept the old family name of Baurava^ the 
tribes of Jarasandha and Dnryodhana having adopted the 
new patronymic of Kcmrava, from then common ancestor 
Kuru, while Yndhishthira and his brothers, the sons of 
Pandu, were called the Banclia Bdndava or five Bdndus, a 
name which has since become famous all over India. The 
occupation of the Delta of the Ganges is attributed to three 
brothers, descendants of Aoiu, called Anga, BoAiga^ and 
Kalinga, who gave their names to the districts which they 
held.^ A fourth brother named Bundra is said to have been 
the founder of the Baimdo'as, a tribe which is coupled with the 
Bdrvdhlmdras and Bdradas m the Daja Tarangmi, and whose 
name perhaps may be still preserved in the modern Butaiodr, 
which would b'e an easy and natural corruption of Baundra- 
wdra, through the Pali form of Baudawdr, or Boddawdr, 

On the extreme west, the country of Gandlidra, which 
corresponds with the modem districts of Peshawar, is said to 
have been named after its occupant, who was descended from 
Bruhya, a fourth son of Yaydti, 

The above is a rapid sketch of the earliest distribution 
of territory amongst the Qliandraransi Ai'yas down to the 
^ time of the great war, or about B. 0. 1426, as recorded in 
;the sacred writings of the Hmdus themselves. At the same 
^period the country occupied by the Burajvansi Ary as would 
appear to have been confined to the districts on the north of 
Ganges called Ayodhya, Mithila, and Vais^h. But this dis- 
tribution of territory was soon disturbed by the expulsion of 
Krishna and his followers from the lower Indus, and by a 
general immigration of the Yddavas into the Panjab. 

At this point of their history we lose the gmdance of 
the Purhnas, and are obliged to consult the meagre chronicles 

* Wilson’s Visknu Puran'i B IV , c 18 Usman, tbe eiglatli descendant from Ann, Lad 

five sons — 1, Sm, foimder of the Santas , 2, Trma, founder of the Yaudheyas , 3, Naaa, 

founder of llie Xavanshtras , 4, Krmn, fovmder of the city of Knmila , and 5, Dan an, 

founder of the AmbasLtas The eldest Sm Lad four sons — 1, VnsLadarbba , 2, Simn, 

founder of the Sauviras , 3, Knikcya, foimdcr Of the Kaikeyas , and 4, Madra, the louuder 
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or llio modem Inrds According lo tlio 1 ildara annals of 
Tesalmcr, A’iiAn, (lie fourih or flnii in descent from luislma, 
cstnldislied Imnscir ns King of Marmlhala Tiic position of 
tins dislncl is doiilitful, bu(, judging from its name, ire tnnv 
guess tlinl it refers to Oio desert cmiiitrr batmen the Indus 
nnd llio fliolnm TIiir position is almost confirmed by tbo 
siibscipicnt acquisition of M/iem on (be Jbolnra by Jndhbhin, 
tbo ncpboir of A oio, and bis follovrcrs, in consequence of 
sibicli tlio Ssit Jtaiigo IS snid to baio received its name of 
Jiidn I a-ddnq or the “ JAdun Ifonnlmns ” About this tune 
niso, according to tbo chronicles of tlio Eajas of JCAngra, 
tbo Aortb Hast I’anjAb sms occupied b^ nnotber branch of 
(bo C/iaiidracniiat race, irlncb lind previously bold llnltAn 
Siisarma Chandra, the leader of (bis branch, is said to have 
taken part in the great war on tbo side of Doryodliana 
against the PAndavns, and afterivards to liavo boon OTpoUed 
from tills country, when lie retired to the bills of tbo Kdloch, 
and establislicd himself firmlv by bmlding tbo strong 701:1 of 
IiAngra. This account of the early settlement of tbo Lunar 
race in the Lortli East Panjftb is supported bv tbo fact that 
tbo Tratgarltos, or people of the Jdlandlmra Dodh, ore men 
lioncd in the JtnhAbliArata ns having taken part m tbo great 
war Prom that time down to tbo prosont day, tbo desoen 
dants of Susanna Chandra have continued to bold tho 
greater portion of tbo bill states between tbo Batlnj and tho 
llavi Beyond tbeso braits the only tnbes whom they daim 
as brethren aro tbo Chhhs or Ohthhdit of Bhunbar, between 
tbo Jbolam and tbo EAvi, and the Janjiihaa to tbo west of tbo j 
Jbolnm Both of those races arc now HusalmAns, but th^ / 
BtiU assort their descent from tbo heroes of tho llahAbbSrata. * 


Prom tho close of tho great war to tho invasion of Aloi 
andor tbo Great, a ponod of just olevon centuries, tho only 
duo wluoh wo havo to gmdo us in disoovonng tho changes 
that may havo taken place in the PanjAb, consists of an 
imporfect comparison between tho names of tnbes and 
distnots m the beroio ages jost described and those 
which we find in tbo bistonnns of Alexander But this 
companson, m spite of the very few names that have been 
banded down to us, at once reveals the fact that a largo and 
successful immigration of tho Taurama must havo taken 
pla^^to tho very heart of tho PonjAb Thus ho^eon tho 
Uydaspes and tho Aieamee, Alemnder cncounlerod a king, 
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whom the Greeks called JPorus^ and in the next Do4h he 
found another Porus, the nephew of the former. That 
this wa^'^ot the real name of these kingSi hut simply that of 
their tribe, the Pauravas, or descendants of Puru, was first 
pointed out hy Professor Lassen, who further quoted the 
authority of Ptolemy to show that in his time the country 
on the upper Hydaspes was .in the possession of the Pandams 
the most powerful branch of the family of Puru. Just ten 
years ago I drew attention to another fact, preserved by 
Plutarch, that the great ancestor of Alexander’s antagomst 
was called Gegasws^ a name in which we cannot fail to re- 
cognize that of Yaydtij or Jajdh, the common progenitor of 
all the Lunar families.’^ Such remarkable coincidences of 
name are quite sufficient to show that the upper portions of 
the Qliaj and Reclina Doahs had already been occupied by 
the Pauravas at some period prior to the Macedonian inva- 
sion. These districts they must have wrested from the Takkas 
or Bdliikas^ who are the earhest inhabitants of Madra-desa, 
of whom we have any record. 

Janjtjhas and Avans. 

The JanjUlias, who occupy the eastern portion of the 
salt range, claim to he descended from Laja Mall, the 
founder of the old fort of Mallot, who is variously said to 
have been either a contemporary or a descendant of the 
heroes of the Mah^hh^rata. Accordmg to the Emperor 
Eabar the Jdd and the Janjuha were “ two races descended 
from the same father,”! who from old times had been rulers 
of the hills between iSFil^h and Bhera, that is, of the salt 
range. “ On one-half of the hill hved the Jud, and on the 
other half the Janjuha ” The Awdns now occupy the 
western half of these hills towards Nil^h, and, from all I 
could learn, they would appear to have been settled there for 
many centuries. They must therefore he the Jud of Baber’s 
memoh’s, for Jfid was not the true name of the people, hut 
was applied to them as the inhabitants of Mt. Sakeswai', 
which was called Jud hy the Muhammadans on account of 
its fancied resemblance to Mt Jud, or Ararat in Armenia. 
According to their own accounts the Janjulias once occupied 

* Plutdrcli de PIuvub — Toce Hydaspes. 
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tlio wliolo of TutmcAr from winch lhc^ were cjcclcd bv tbo 
Gnknrs Tins is parlly coufirmnl by Baber’s s(ti(omcnt that 
fbo JnnjObns were " old enemies of tbo Gaknrs,” and partly 
hj tbo traditions of tbo Gaknrs themselves, obo afllrm tliat 
on I boir arrival from tbo west they drove out the Janjtllias. 
But as tbo Janjflbas now occupj MakliyAla and other pbiccs 
in tbo Salt Bango, whicli ato known to liavo been Gakar 
possessions in former days, wo may infer oltbor that they 
liavo rocovorod some of tboir onginal holdings, or that they 
have MTcstod now places from tboir old enemies,* 

According to my now tbo Janjflhas, who claim to bo 
Aiyas, arc most probably Anatas, or descendants of Ann 
In tbo spokon dialcots they would bo called Ann and 
and the latter form indeed uould seem to bo tbo 
original name of tbo present Atedn tribo In tbo total 
absence of all written records, I bavo almost nothing to otfor 
in fat our of this idontidcation, except its great probability 
Tlio two names aro absolutely tbo same, tbo distnot which 
tbo Awuns now occupy was colonised by tbo Anutuan, or 
descendants of Anu, and tbo noigbbourmg district of 
Tania was called Amanda in tbo tune of Phny On tbeso 
rather light foundations I venture to raise tlio oonjeotnrs, 
that at tbo ponod of Alexander’s expedition tbo AwAns were 
probably m possession of 'Taxila, and tbo JnnjAbas of Pindi 
Gbob, wbilo tbo Gakars, or people of Abissaros, hold tbo 
groato part of PutawAr Just two contunos into tbo first 
invasion of Indo-Soythians must have caused a very general 
displacement of tbo ruhng races Their coins alone, wluob are 
found m sneb numbers m tbo 8mdh SA^ DoAb, show most 
decisively that tbo principal abes, sneb ns Taxila, MAniky 
Ala and PAta (Jbclam), wore at once occupied by the con 
querors. Tbo vanquished would naturally have sought 
refu'TO m the less accessible districts around, and to this 
period, tboreforc, I would refer tbo settlement of the Atodna 
and Janjdhat in the salt range to the south and of tbo 
Gaknrs m the hiUy tracts of PharwAla and BAngab to tbo 
north east 

Of their subsequent history hut httle is recorded , we 
know only that they were divided mto several hmncbis, 

AcocrdliistoSl)ulF,»l.iIiiA«»il.n jn tit iial iro” 
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and liad all become Muhammadans. In the time of Baber, 
the ruling tribe, called the Earluhi JE[azd.raSi held the 
districts on both banks of the lower Suhan Biver, under 
their Chiefs Sangar Khan KarluM, and Mirza Malvi Karluki. 
At a still earlier period the Chiefs of this tribe, Hasan Kar- 
luk and his son Muhammad had asserted their independence 
by striking corns in their own names. The coins of the 
father are of the well known ‘‘Bull and Horseman” type, 
with the legend in Ndgari letters, B.asan KarliihP 

The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one 
side and Nagari on the other. On the last coin there is a 
rude figure of a horse siuTOunded by the Chiefs title, 
Ndser-ud~dimya-ioa-ud-d%n in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse liis name in three lines of Ndgari letters, Sri Mu- 
hammad Karlulc. On one of the Persian coins this Chief 
calls himself Muhammad bin JECasaoi KarluJc, and on the 
other he takes the titles of Ul-Malik-ul-Mudzam Muha/mmad 
hin Hasan. Prom the types and general appearance of these 
coins their date may be fixed with certamty as coeval with 
those of Altamsh and his sons, or ffom A."!). 1210 to 1265. 

The old mound near Hflr^pur on the west bank of the 
Jhelam, now occupied by the village of Dildwar, would 
appear to have been the principal seat of this family, as the 
people afiSrm that most of their coins are found there. My 
own experience shows that the belief of the people is well 
founded, as out of 4i8 coins which I obtained at Hildwar 
and Ddrdpur, 26, or rather more than one-half, belonged to 
the Karluki family.* 


Bhatis 

The Bhatis, who are found chiefly in the central and 
eastern districts of the Panjdb, are Yddavas of acknow- 
ledged descent through the far famed Krishna. The 

* Early last year (1870) I discovered six large silver coins of Sa^f-ndthn Hasan 
X’cMluy/i, in tlie ilasson collection of the East India Lruseum, with the dates of A. H 
633, 634 , and early in the present year I obtained at Delhi a large silver com of his son 
JVdscr-uddm Muhammad with the nnit date of 7, the tens and hundreds bemg gone I 
read the name of the mmt as KaJtrur, an old city to the south east of Multibi, where, 
according to Abu Rihdn, Vikramaditya defeated the Sakas m A. D 78 Mr Thomas, m his 
coins of the Pathdns Kings, p 92, has assigned the true place to these two Pnuces. The 
father, Saif-uddin, was one of the leadmg generals of Jalfd-nddm of Khwarazm, and was put 
in charge of Ghor and Ghazni when that monarch left India in A^ H 620, or A D 
1223 There he contmued to nde until A. H 636, when tlie Mogul advance m force 
drove him towards Smdh and MultAn Ho was killed durmg the same year at the siege 
of Multdn His son Ndser-uddm Muhammad appeared to have succeeded to his fither’s 
domimous m Smdh, and to hai e been hold in consideration as a nowcrful monarch He 
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ongmnl nnino of llic trlbo -wns JiJiatt, nnO this name is still 
Jiclu uv tiio Hindu YAdavas of Jcsalmor, bnt their brothron 
of tho PotijAb, \\ ho havo bcoomc ATnliammadans, aro univor 
sally knoivn ns Bhala According to the gonorally accepted 
tradition of tlio raco, tlicir Yddaca ancestors occupied Oajnij 
or Gajmpnr, irliioli is said to linvo been fortiilod by Kaja 
Onj or Oajpat, ivlio reigned fourlcon generations before 
SllivAhan Tlio notual foundation of tlio city is placed 
twelve gonomtions before Ilaja Qaj At four generations 
to a century, wbioh is tlio average rate m India, the date 
of Baja (Jaj may bo Hied at about B 0 300, and tho 
foundation of tbe til^ somowboro about B 0 000 Colonel 
Tod lias identified tins Oaimpur witb tbo Gbazm of Afeba 
nistan, but tbo true position would appear to be at Itewol 
Pmdi, wboro tradition places an ancient oity named QAjipnr 
Tho Bnhsh cantonment now ooonpics tho site of this caty, 
which would appear to have been of considerable sue, as 
ancient coins and broken bnoks are stall found over an 
oitcnt of two square milos Greek silvor coins of ApoUo- 
dotus, Ilippostratns, Anas, and Asihsos, now m my posses- 
sion, bare boon dug up near tho Sadar Bdidr, and several 
figures, toMthor with an insorfbod Inm p and a steatile boi, 
wore found to tbo oast of tbe jaiL Near tins spot there 
was formerly a tope, which u mentioned by General Court, 
but the stones were tomovod some years ago to build the 
jail, and nothing now remains of the monument save its 
name, which is preserved In the neighbouring Tillage 
of Topu 

Here then at EAwal Pmdi, the ancient O^tpur, it 
seems probable that the descendants of Knahna may have 
reigned for several generations prior to the mvaaion of the 
Indo Scythians During the same period, as I have already 
pomted out, their Tddava brethren, the Atodns and JanjMaa, 
most probably held the neighbourmg districts of T a T il a and 
Bmdi Gheb Unfortunately, there exist no genealogies of 
these two races, m which we nught search for the name of 
Mophts, Tfing of Taxiln, the munificent host of Alexander, 
and tiore is no name m the Shdii genealogy of Jesalmer 
that can possibly be identified with it. But another name 
bos been preserved m these chronioles, which seems to roe 
to confinn beyond all reasonable doubt the idenbflcalion of 
EAwnl Pmdi with tho Cfqpttpur of tho anoiont Tftdavas. 
On tho invasion of India by Band Shah of Khorasan, l^ja 
marched to oppose him as far as Haiyo, which I tai^o 
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to be tbe same as Haro, tlie old name of Hasan AbdM. 
Wbat makes tliis identijS-cation almost sure is the fact that 
Hasan Abddl is tbe one great strategical position on tbe 
bigli road between H^wal Pindi and tbe Indus, wbere an 
invading army could be successfully opposed. 

On tbe settlement of tbe Indo-Scytbians in tbe Sindb 
S^gar Hobb towards tbe end of tbe second century before 
Christ, I conclude that tbe Tadavas must certainly bave 
been expelled from Gajipur, and most probably from aU 
tbeir possessions to tbe west of tbe Jbelam. Tbis conclu- 
sion is in perfect accordance witb tbe traditions of tbe 
people tbemselves, botb in tbe Panjab and in Jesalmer. 
According to these traditions, tbe father of S^Uv^ban lost 
bis life in battle against tbe invaders, while tbe young 
prince estabbsbed a new capital at Sdlhdlianpur, which is 
generally identified vfitb SiydlTcot, to tbe east of tbe Cbenab. 
Afterwards be defeated tbe Indo-Scytbians in a great and 
decisive battle near Kahror, within 60 miles of Mult^. So 
great was tbe fame of this victory that the conqueror 
assumed tbe title of SdMri, or ‘‘foe of the Sakas,’’ and 
received from bis subjects tbe auspicious title of Sri. At 
tbe same time, to commemorate the event, be established 
tbe Saha era from tbe date of tbe battle, an epoch which 
is still in general use throughout India. But in spite of 
fame of tbis great victory, it seems clear to me from tbe 
position of the battle field that tbe Indo-Scytbians were 
simply checked in tbeir career of conquest, and that none of 
tbe old Y^dava territory to the west of tbe Jbelam was 
recovered by Sdlivbban. In proof of tbis, I can adduce 
tbe fact that B^sS-lu, tbe son of S^Kv^ban, and tbe one 
great hero of all Panjab tradition, is said to bave been Baja 
of Sy^lkot. As tbe curious story of B^sMu’s fabulous 
exploits will be considered separately, I need only mention 
here that, although tbe T^dava dominion in the Panjab 
may bave been extended during bis bfe-time, it is certain 
that it dwindled and soon disappeared altogether after bis 
death. 

According to tbe Panj^b traditions B^s^lu left no 
children, and was succeeded in Sy^lkot itself by bis great 
enemy Baja Hudi, who, as be is specially stated not to bave 
been a Hindu, must certainly bave been an Indo-Scytbian. 
Tbe connexion between Baja Hudi of Sy^lkot and Baja 
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HntU of tlio HAsillu legends js proved by the rnct that fbo 
Syal tnbo are said to be tho descendants of tbo latter In 
tbo Jesnlnior annals it is related that, shortly after tbo 
d^tU of SlIiMlhanj tbo Turks began to inorcnso, and that 
bis numerous sons and grandsons dispersed and founded 
places intbcir oim names, suoli as Bijnot, Kallarkot, Sirsa, 
ie , ivbcro they made tbomsolvcs mdopendont As aU tho 
places that are named in two different copies of tho annals* 
are to tho cast of tho Satlaj, I conclude that tho Tddara 
kingdom of SjMkot must have boon broken up by Eaja 
Uudi, and that tho mass of the people was driven to the 
eastern borders of tlio Panjab There they have since 
maintained thomsolvos poor but safe, m the uninviting wilds 
of tho Indmn desert or JangaUdes Tho head of tho Hindu 
portion of tlio tribe is the SMU Eaja of Josalmer, but tho 
Jfusalmdn Bhalta, who perhaps ont-nnmbcr their Hmdu 
brotbron, aro tbo subjects of tho border states of Bikaner 
and Babiwalpur, and of tho Labor and Multhn dinaions 
of tbo Papjib Government To the west they are bounded 
by tbo Ohonlb, thoir bead quarters being Pmdi BhatiAn. 
To tlio south they aro found in oonsidemblo numbers m 
North Sindh, and also m Jodhpur, where they agnm meet 
with thoir brethren tho Hindu BhAtis 

It IS certain, however, that one portion of the tribe 
must have romainod m the PanjAb, ns wo find m the middle 
ages that tho Chiefs of Saht or Lohara, a petty lull state 
m tho neighbourhood of AbhisAra, traced their descent from 
SAkvAban The genealogy of eight pnneos is given m tho 
Baja Toraugim, from BharadhwAja to Smha Raja, the lather 
of Bidda the notonous queen of Kashmir t At her death, 
m A D 1006, the son of her brother TIdaya, Baja of 
Lohara, aseended the throne and from that tune untJ tho 
close of tbo Hmdu monarchy m A. D 1339, the descendants 
of SAbvAhan retamed undisputed possession of tho fertilo 
vale of Kashmir 


ni LATER TURANIANS 
Gaxabs. 

Although tho evidence which I am ablo to hnng fonvanl 
m favour of the next unporfant ohange m tho popnlafaon 
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of tlie Panjab is less decidedly conclusive than that just 
given for the intrusion of the Pauravas, yet it seems to 
me sufficiently strong to warrant the deduction which I am 
about to derive from it. This change is the settlement of 
the Gakars m the upper part of the Sindh Sfigar Doabj be- 
tween the Indus and Jhelam Riveis, an event which 
I think may be referred with very great probability to the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, if not to some date even earlier. 
The grounds on which I rest this opinion are the following : 

In the hiUy country above the territories of Taxiles and 
Porus, the historians of Alexander place the dominions of 
Abisares. A still more precise account is given by ArriaUj 
who states that the Soamus, the present Suhdn River, rises 
in the “ mountainous parts of Sabissa,” that is, in the lulls 
between Murri and the M^rgala Pass Now this is the 
exact position of the district of Ahhisdra, according to the 
Raja Tarangini and other Hindu authorities ; and as it is 
also the country which the Gakars have occupied from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, it seems 
probable that the Gakars may be the descendants of 
the people who were the subjects of King Abisares in the 
time of Alexander This probability is strengthened when 
we find that the ancient mhabitants of Abhiscira as well as 
the Gakars themselves, were not of Indian origin. This 
point is, I think, proved beyond all reasonable doubt by the 
name of Abisares’s brother, whom Arrian calls Arsahes. The 
name alone would refer the people to a Paithian or 
Scythian oiigin, but when coupled with the fact that 
King Abisares himself kept tivo monstrous serpents, we can 
hardly refuse our assent to the conclusion that Arsakes and 
his brother were connected with the dragon-worshipping 
Scyths of Media and Parthia. 

The presumed Scythian origin of the Gakars rests 
partly on the evidence of their ov n stal cnicnts, and partly 
on that of the early Muhammadan writers. According to 
their own account, the ancestors of the Gakars were trans- 
planted by Afrcmyah fiom Kaydn into the N. TT. Panp'ib, 
under a leader named Kid or Kaid. The present Gakars 
arc a fine tall manly race, vith at least one pccidiar custom, 
which is quite rcjmgnant to Hinduism. “A Gakar will 
give his daughter to none but a Gakar,** uliilst a R ijpui 
IS positively debaricd from giving his daughter to one oi his 
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own c!n^< Notlimi; could well lie more sinking limn Ihu 
Jiinrki-d difrotvneo Iwtwccn Urn cusloms of tlio two races 
Atmiu m A 1) 11811, when iMnliiunmnd Ghon nna preparing 
lo invndo India, no li-irn from the Imrd Clinnd tlmt amongst 
llio mane Clnefs who came (o Iho nid of I’nllii Ilaj was "tlio 
Gnkhnr nnmeil IMd J[all, ’ • Aow wo know from the 
1 nijicror Ihhcr tint Ifiifii Hath, or moro corrccllj', Atnl, 
ns fio sais it should Iio, sms onh fho title of the chief of 
the chn IJiil Malik Is not n Hindu title It may porliaps 
linio liccn ndniiletl In the Gakars in tho time of the Sasra 
limns, for it was almost ccrtninlj not copied from tho 
Muhammadans, ns tho Gakar Chief is said not to hare been 
converted until towanls tho end of Muhammad Qhon’a 
rciCTi Ho had thereforo homo tho foreign title of ilahk 
hdforo ho bccamo a Muliammadan At a still earlier date, 
m A. 11 1070, Ihrahira Ghaxnav i captured a fort m tho 
JM hills, named Hem or Hcraptir of which the inhabitants 
are said lo liai c liccn tho descendants of khorashms, who 
had been banished from Uicir country by Aftdsiyib t Tins 
fact alone w sudlclcnt to prove that tbo dofendors of 
Horapiir wore Gakars, but when rensUta adds that 
Ihei did not intcrmnrrj with any other races, the proof of 
IhJr identity with the Gakars is complete IDcmpur u, in 
all prohabilitv, tho same place as Dibapur, a well known 
ancient site on tlio west bank of the Jliclam, a few miles 
ahovo Jnltdpur 

Just sixty rears earlier. In A, D 1008, tbo Gakars are 
ropresentod bv Ifcnslita as joining tbo great array of Hmdu 
chiefs againsf Mahmud of Gbnzal A desperato battle was 
fought near Pesbilwar, when • no less than thirty thousand 
Gakars, with hare heads and feet and vanonsly armed, pone 
fratod info tho Aluliammadan lines, whore a dreadfol car 
nago ensued, and 0,000 Muhammadans lu a few minutes 
were slnm.”t “ Such,” says Pnao, ‘ was the impression of 
this desperato clTort that Mahmud was actually about to 
draw aside from bis oncampment, and to disoontinue the 
conflict untd tbo day foUowmg,” when an accident gave 
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him the victory. Price reduces the number of Gakars to 
1,000, which seems quite incredible, as he admits not only 
the slaughter, but also the panic which it created in the 
Muhammadan Army.^ 

At a still earlier date in A. H. 63, or A. P. 682-83, the 
Gakars, accordmg to Perishta, formed a treaty of alliance 
with the Afghans, and with their assistance compelled the 
Baja of Labor to submit to their terms, and to cede to them 
a portion of territory f Just fifty years prior to this time 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tb sang, had twice passed through 
Taxila, but on both occasions he avoided the country now 
occupied by the Gakars. As nearly two centuries and a 
half earlier, or in A. P. 400, another Chinese traveller, 
Pa-Hian, had also avoided their country, I conclude that the 
Gakars of those early days had already earned the reputation, 
which they have since so successfully maintained, of being 
the greatest plunderers in Northern India. This character 
of the Gakars is perhaps alluded to by Priscian when he 
speaks of the savage Gargars,” Gargaridceqiie truces. It 
is true that this epithet is not used either in the original 
work of Pionysius Periegetes, or in the translation of 
Avienus, according to whom the Gargars, or Gargaridoe, 
were cultivators of the vine, or simple worshippers of 
Bacchus $ 

In identifying the Gargaridoe of Pionysius and his 
translators with the Gakars of the present day, it is neces- 
sary that I should state in detail the grounds on which I 
base so important a conclusion. These grounds are two, 
namely, the positive identity of locahty combmed with the 
similarity of name. In the geographical poem of Pionysius 
the country of the Gargaridoe is coupled with those of the 
Peukalei and the Tasili, whose positions on the banks of the 
Indus are well known. But as he has just previously 
mentioned the Hydaspes and Akesines, and is therefore des- 
cribing the Panj^b, the Gargaridoe must evidently be placed 
to the eastward of the Taxih, or in the exact position on the 
banks of the Jhelam, which was then occupied by the Gakars. 
That the district of the Gargaridoe was a hilly country we 


* Pnce’s MuliammadTa History, IL, 284. 
t Bnggs’s Fenshta, 1 , 8 
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learn from the indireot toatimony of Strabo, who says that 
tho people of the raountains wore worshippers of Bacchus, 
while those of the plains wore worshippers of Herakles. 
Tho JJaooht oullores Oargarida; were therefore mountaineers. 

With regard to tho name of Qargandoe I behere that 
tho last syllable is only the Pon^bi possessive suffix da, equi 
valent to the Hindnstam Ua The word Gargar therefore 
I would compare with the Sanskrit Gharghara, which in the 
spoken dialects to the north of the has become 

Ghdgra, and Kagar or Gagar in those to the west of Delhi 
Now this IS the true name of the famous mountnm of 
Ghmdghnr, whioh was called Ghorghara, or the “ roarer,” 
and Garj-gluira or the "bellower,” on accoimt of the 
nimhling noises which are stUl beheved to issne &om it. 
The present inhabitants of the mountam are Itashwllm 
Afghans, but they are muoh belter and more widely known 
as Gand-gharxyaa Vasxsi. as Mashwims .Now, as there is 
good reason to beheve that the Gakars once held the whole of 
the hni oountry between the Indus and Jhelam, the Gnnd- 
gharhiU would qertaiuly have been one of theor strong 
holds, and that portion of the tribe which oocnpiod it would 
08 certainly have been called Gbar gJiangat, or Gar 
gartdCB But if the ongmal name of tho Tnrnnian colony 
of Afr&siy&b wtfc Gagar or Gahar, a point which I will 
presently discuss, it is easy to see how the whole tribe might 
occasionally have been called sometimes by one and some- 
times by the other of these two similar names In bahmc 
mg the prohahihties m favor of my derivation, special weight 
must bo mven to the fact that the enemies of the Tddava 
Prmco KAs&lu of Sytilkot, were the demon inhabitants of 
Slount Gnndghnr, and that afterwards tho power of tho 
Gakars m AhhisAra was supplanted for nearly two contnnes 
by the successors of BAsdln I conclude therefore that os 
both Gand ghanyns and Gakars were tho early onomlcs of 
tho Xadavas it la probable that these two similar names 
must refer to the same people. 

Tho most prohahlo date of tho Geographer Dionysins 
13 between A- D 800 and 3D0 Prom our owi times, tiierc- 
foro, up to this ponod, wo are able, with more or less success, 
to trace tho Gakars as continuous oconpants of their present 
nhodes Bnt beyond this porat wo have notlimg hnt proha 
hihties to guide us I have already menUoned my belief 
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that the Scytho-Parthian name of Arsakes, which was borne 
by the brother of Abisares, points to a Parthian or Scythian 
origin of the people of Abhisara^ and consequently to their 
probable identity with the (rakars, who claim for themselves 
the same origin. The Gakars, indeed, are mentioned under 
their own name by Eerishta durmg the reign of Gusht^p, 
or Darius Hystaspes of Persia. But^ although the statement 
is circumstantial^ and even probable, it is impossible to place 
any confidence in it^ as we know of no source from which 
Perishta could have obtained any trustworthy information 
regarding so remote a period. According to this author, 
Kedar, of Hlq Kacliiddlia tribe, Baja of Bhera and Jammu in 
the Panjab, was expelled by his relative Durga of the 
BiUhds tribe with the aid of the “ Gakars and Ghobia, the 
ancient Zamindars of the Panjab.’* The historian adds that 
the tribe of JBulbds has inhabited that country ever since.”^ 
But ' no Indian tribe of this name is now known, and the 
Turki tribe of Bulbas, even if it had been in India at so 
early a period, could not possibly have been connected with 
the Indian Kshatriya tribe of Kachwaha. It seems therefore 
almost certain that there must be some mistake in the name, 
which I would propose to read either as Balndt, the name 
of the well known mountain on the west bank of the Jhelam, 
or preferably as JBugidl, the name of a branch of the 
Janjuha tribe, who occupy the bank of the Jhelam under 
Mount Balnath. The district itself is called Bugiddj and also 
Bdisgrdm, or the 22 villages. As there is also a branch 
of the Gakar tribe which bears the same name, it seems 
nearly certam that the appellation must be derived from the 
locahty, and not from the inhabitants. I think it probable 
therefore that Bugidl may have been derived from Bukephala 
by the simple elision of the ph. It must be remembered 
that the accent in the name of tJie town is on the penulti- 
mate syllable instead of on the ante-penultimate, as in the 
name of the famous horse. The Cliohia of Perishta I would 
identify with the 8dbii of Quintus Cm’tius, the SibcB of 
Strabo, and the SoibcB of Dionysius. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Christian era, Abhi- 
sara is mentioned in the Baja Tarangmi as belonging to the 
kmgdom of Kashmir, but I can find no trace of the name 
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•'itlirr in riinj or Plolcmv SInbo indcnl mention'! Abi 
Kinx, blit IiK account criiicnlb refers to tbo period of 
Alt xandcr, nnd nnt to Ida own timos Tlio countn was, 
liiiircicr, ncll Lnoivn in Ibe ibiis of AaoKa, na tlio missionary 
fiiililiulraitDsacnl to Icneb IbcJtiiddtiiatfailli in Dadubht&ra 
sliorlh nftcr tlic nsscinblj of tbo tbinl Svnod m li C 211 • 
It o conic next to (lio time of Akxnnder, ivho, carli in tlio 
Mirl) C 3 JO, crossed t lie Indus and advanced to Tniiln, 
nlicro bo received an emliaasv from Ambisanis or Abisarcs, 
" KJof, of tbo Indian Jfountainecrj ” After tbo battle 
with roms, Alexander received a second embaW from 
Abisarcs, “mill a present of money and forty olepbnnfs ” 
Again on bis return to tlio Akcsincs, a Ibird ombasg' nmved, 
beaded bj Arsabea, tbe brotber of Abisarcs, bringing mlu 
able presents and tbirl^ more elopliants 

According to tbo various notices of ancient authors, tbo 
lemlota of Abisarcs lax obore, Hint is, to tbo noW/i of tlio 
kingiloms of Taxiles nnJ Poms, and extended beyond tbo 
Jhdnspcs Tbo sources of tbo Soamiii, or Subbu Eivcr, 
wi ro in its mountains, and its capital was situated at 400 
sW/n or 00 miles from tbo camps of Alexander and Porus t 
Prom all tbeso stafemcnls xro max conclude xvith cortamtv 
t flat tbo country of Abisarcs must imvo extended from tbo 
ncigbbourbood of tbo Indus m Ifatira to tbo Pnnaob Piver 
ca-stxvard, and from Politas on tbo Kilmn Hiver to the 
sources of tbo Subbo, in tbo mountains to tbo north of Jlum 
and Uimgali If itlim these Iinilts tbero are the old capitals of 
Diingali and Jfangala and the modem town of Sultilnpnr, 

XI Inch 13 tbo chief toim of tbo Sdranffdl GoXars Tins last 
place IS built on tbo site of Ahriydn, xvbiob is said to have 
been tlio first capital of tbo Qakar colony, and xrbicb is jnst 
fiO miles from Jalulpur, tbo most probable site of Alexander a 
camp 

jUtbougb tbo district first described is a very citensiyc 
one, yet so also must have been the dormmons of the hill 
chief, xvho xvas ablo to make a present of sereniy olophants. 

'1 bat the territory of Abisarcs touched tbe Indus on the 
xvest Bcoms qmte certam, os Aman records that tbo people 

• BSJlia TopM, pp, ssJ 310* S« alwj p. 121 aad Rita 21, InJcriiSioQ on So. I 
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of tlie west bank left tbeir elephants in the pastures near 
the river, and fled to Barisades for security.^ Barimdes was 
therefore on the east bank, and the name has always been 
considered as only a variant reading of Abisares Again, 
Arsakes, the brother of Abisares, is described as the gover- 
nor of the adjacent provmce, and as he flrst waited upon 
Alexander at Taxila, I conclude that his province was not 
very far distant from that city. It probably mcluded the two 
Districts on the river Dor, called Bhantdioar and JSazdra 
Proper, of which the present Haripur, under various names, 
has always been the chief city. M. Troyer would seem to 
have arrived at the same conclusion regarding the extent of 
Abisares’s dominions, as he calls his brother Arsakes “ Gov- 
ernor of the District of Urasay^ the Varsa Begio of Ptolemy, 
and the Bash of the present day, which hes immediately to 
ihe north of Dhantawar. 

These accounts of Alexander’s historians are the earli- 
est notices that we possess of the district oi -Abhisdra. 
The name indeed occurs both in the Mahdbhdrata and in the 
Burdnas, but it is only the name. Any further information 
that we require must therefore be deduced by our own saga- 
city from a comparison of the accounts already before us 
with the traditions of the people themselves. According to 
general behef, the Gakars are the descendants of a colony 
established in the Panj^b by Afrdsiydb, and their earliest 
capital was Abriydn on the Jhelam, opposite Mangala. 
Now in these two names I beheve that we have the original 
appellation of that once powerfnl race, the Ahdr or Afd.r, of 
whom the Gakars were the most easterly branch. The 
famous city of Abdr-sliahar or Nishapur in Khoras^n, was 
their ancient capital, and the same name is preserved in the 
Aparm of Strabo, who were a branch of the Turanian 
jDahce. Put the name is variously written by classical 
authors : thus we have Apielosi, Spartani, Zapaortene, Apa- 
lortenei and Ayaveritioa^ of which the last is almost iden- 
tical with Ahiverd, the modem name of the province. 
Some of these readings at once remind us of the names 
of the Scytho-Parthian Kings — Spalahora, Spalirisha, and 
Spalagadama, ;who, as we learn from Chinese authorities, 
actually came from the countiy of the Dahie. The root 
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of Hid mmo irould llirri'roro nppnr fo lio Sana/, or 
/ohnr, nnd Itv mpprosimn of <lio siljjlnnt, Apnr or Jbar 
I'n\r, tlio wonl ia/ml, or AV»i<tr, moans n “ did), ” or iron 
unco, in jrindi, nnd Ii\ changing (ho silnlant to a soft 
gnttunl wo Iin\o tlio Ttrslnn <70710/, irliich has CTncllr (ho 
same meaning In (lie Greek rhopalon iro Iiaro (Iio rough 
nspimto suhsti(ii(od for (ho sJhdnnt, and in (ho Latin clnra, 
nnd (ho German /o/io, wo linro (ho linrd guttural, -mtli a 
(nnspoHilion of llio other consonants Prom c/nca n-o Iinvo 
ilrriad the Lnglish " cluh,” nnd from Sapal through the 
Greek polot, (ho Pnglish "polo” Intimately conneoted 
SMtli these svonls arc tho rcrsinn cahar ami ror, tho Greek 
rhOrni, nnd lra(o* nnd the Latin forhs, all roforring to 
“ strength,” of which tho club was a symbol It was tb6rc 
fore placed in tho hands of Ucrakles, and this foot, coupled 
with tho names of gopdl, bx\A Mahal or caiar, leads at onco 
to tho conclusion that tho god Gclelazet, or Zamolm, must 
hate Iwon tho Hercules of the Scythians, irho la othonnso 
unnamcil bv Herodotus 

In illustration of tho first name I can produce an 
Indo-Soythian silver com bearing a holmotcd head, vntb tho 
legend of Sapalei.CM in Greek clinraotors This name I take 
to signify “l^rd of tho Club,” tho Words pchel nnd iapal 
being tho same ns the Persian gopal and the Indum Mahal 
In Hindi tlio name would bo Mahalcsa, which is eqmvnlont 
(0 SapalehcM Tho second name, Zamolsis, I would oiplam 
in a simdar wav, camol being tho same word ns sahal and 
aahar, nnd tho final syllnblo ropresonhng tho Porsian cAi m 
such words as khnsAnclii a “ treasurer " masdlclu a "torob 
bearer,” ic. , tho whole name would bo egmynlent to 8a 
bnlolu, or tho “ club-holder ” It is strongly oorrobomtivo 
of this ctvraology that tho coins of most of tho Soytho- 
Parthian Kings, ns lloas, Vononos, Spalahores, Spabrises, 
and Aras bear the figures of Heraklos 

By tho well known mtorobnnge of < for s ns m tur and 
sur, tho "sun,” tho word soiar becomes /aSar, an “aie," 
from which moat probably came the names of Tapun or 
Taharittan, and Tahrez By a still further chanM of I for 
i which ocours constantly m Pushtu, wo obtain labor, from 
which, I beheve, originated tho name of iuJranda, as the 
ZeuM Labrandmm is represented with a douhlo-headed mo 
on tho corns of the Canon Prmecs Tho iron head of m 
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Indian sabar consists usually of four, or eight, or even more, 
blades, radiating from the pole ; but it is sometimes also 
made with two large blades, and might then be called a 
double-headed axe. 

Tlic conclusion which I have come to regarding theGakars 
is, that they n ere a colony of Ahdrs from Hyrkania, who were 
lirst settled at Ahrijdn, on the Jhclam, either by Darius 
liystaspes for the purpose of holding his Indian Satrapy, or at 
some even earlier period by one of the Seytho-Parthian Kings, 
vhose whole dynasty is represented in tradition by the long 
lived Afrasivdb of T*ur{ln. The Indianized name of Ahhisdra, 
whieh means '^strength” would appear to be either a trans- 
lation of tlic original name of the colonists, or perhaps only 
a slight alteration of it to obtain a similar meaning in Sanskrit. 
Tlic original name I take to have been Ahdi'isdra or Ahdrisdda^ 
which agrees n 1th the Idarisades of Arrian, and which is 
found in exactly the same form amongst the Pontic and 
Thracian Scyths, as Jjceri^ades and Faris'ides. The latter 
half of the name, written cither sdra or sada, is most 
probably the same as AV/dr in Tarlshdr. It is found also in 
other names, as Tliawiina^sades, O/Uama-sadcs, and ilfce- 
sades. Now by comparing Thaminia-sadcSi which, according 
to Herodotus, meant “ hing of the sea” Avith Temer4nda, 
which, according to Pliny, meant “mother of the sea,” we 
get the word ihamwi, or iemm\ for the “ sea” and sades 
tor “king” The former is eiidently connected with the 
Turanian dencjiz or iengi^ a “lake,”*'” and the latter with the 
word sd;*, nhich is known to have been the title of the 
Kings of Ghnrjistan in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Ahdrisara would therefore mean the “ Boyal Abdrs,” an 
appellation which at once recalls the JParalaioSi or “ Koyal 
Scythians” of Herodotus, whose name I take to have pre- 
cisely the same meaning as Ahdrisdra, or l?arisdda. I have 
already noticed the common change of s to and the pecu- 
liar change of t and d to I, which takes place m Pushtu and 
other dialects. By this rule sdra and sdda would be equi- 
valent to Idra and Icida, both of which forms are found in 
the Etruscan lar^ the Lycian ladCi and the Enghsh lord and 
lady, all words of the same meaning as that which I have 
given above to the Scythian sdr. The wide-spread ramifica- 
tions of this word are found also in the Kashmiri lari, a 


^ Compare aleo Tanais, Danube, Don, Dmeper , and our o'wn Thames and Tam^ 
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honso, nnd m tho rrmdi lara. Idri, "hnshand and mle.” 
■n-ith tiicir diminutives laria, larh, or “ boy and gid " 

In corroboration of tlo oonnemon ivhioh bas gust boon 
suggested between tbo Jpami, or AbfSrs of HvrUma, 
and tlio l?avalalcc of Herodotus, I may cite tlio atatement 
of Strabo tbat tbo Dahw ^partly of tbo Caspian were *' an 
emigrant tnbo from tbo JDahro above the Mmotis,” "who, 
wore called Xancbi and Panx ”• These Parix I late to be 
tbo same as tbo Paralalce of Herodotus, the Falx or Palutu 
of Diodoms, and tbo Palm* or Apellcex of Pbny In 
anotbor passage Strabo calls the same tribes XanM** and 
Fissurx, of wluob the latter may perhaps bo a corrupt 
reading for Feruara or Faruada 

But tbo name of Ahxsares itself is variously wnlten by 
the clnssical authors In Diodorus we have Sabasames and 
Sabasames, both of which agree with Arrian’s Sabista In 
AoLan we find Apomsares, whioh also agrees with Sabtssa 
by the simple elision of the imtial letto But the true 
name, following my etymology, is best preserved m that of 
the Sapamus Eiver, which, according to Aman, was one 
of tho western tributaries of the Indus The same name 
IS most probably indidated in Ptolemy’s Sabanixa, a town 
near the west hank of the Indus, which I would indentify 
with tho modem town of Zbobi, at tbo junction of tho 
Zhobi and Gomal Elvers The Sapamm would therefore 
be the Zhobi Eiver, or perhaps the Gomal itself This is 
rendered almost certain by the close vicmity of another 
town named Kodrana, whicn must be the modem Kundor, 
situated on another feeder of the Gomal, about 50 or CO 
mllea from Zhobi. I do not, however, connect this name 
with the first colony of Abbrs or Gakars which settled in tbo 
Pnnjib not later than the time of Danns, but with the second 
and much more extensive immigration of the same people, 
who, under the name of Sue and Saias, occupied Soothera 
Ariana and tho valley of the Indus nnd its western tnbutanos, 
towards tho end of the second century before Christ 

It now only romnins to show tbat the name Oalnr is 
most probably only a simple variation of tho ethnic title of 
Sabar or Abdr The frequent interchange of tho lotfcrs v 
and <7 being too well known to reqmro discussion, I nc^ 
only refer to it to sh ow how tho word sabar orsarar wouiu 

• Owgrofli, XL, t> 9. I 
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become Saga}\ No\y, according to Herodotus, sagans was 
the Scythian name of the “ iron mace,” or double-edged 
axe, which at once connects it with the Indian term of 
sahar. I conclude also that the people who specially made 
use of this iron mace were the Sagar-atiiccs or Sa/cao'-auli, 
just as those who carried the aJcinaJce, or ” scymitar,” were 
called Al tnalccc. If, now, we change the initial sibilant to 
a soft guttural, a change which is well known to take place 
in other words, such as Gopdl and Kaj}6X for Sadal, we shall 
have the name of Gagar or Gahar, as the exact equivalent 
of the Scythian Sagar or Salcar^ as well as of the Indian 
Sahar aud t.he Persian Zahar. Admitting the correctness 
of this etymology, we learn at once that the Gakars must 
have belonged to that branch of the ancient Scythians who 
were called (s) Aparni and Sagar-auJeody because their usunl 
iveapon was a club. 


Katui and Balas. 

Connected with the Gakars by the common ties of 
physical appearance and peculiar customs arc the Kdihi of 
the Central Panjrib, who are, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the descendants of the Kailiodi^ who, in their stronghold of 
Sangala, so stoutly resisted the victorious arms of Alexander. 
The KtUhi are found chiefly along the banks of the Il{lvi, 
from Gugera to Tulamba, where they form the bulk of the 
population, and along the banks of the JheHm below Jhang. 
They aic found also in some number m the district of 
Kdihidwdr, in the peninsula of Gujarat, to which they have 
given then own name. Like the Gakars, they are a tall 
handsome race, of warlike and predatory habits, who do not 
intermarry with any other tribe^ This last pecuharity 
shows decisively that they are not Arian Kshatriyas, and 
this, indeed, is admitted by Colonel Tod, who says that the 
Kdtlii and Bala cannot be regarded as Pajputs.”''"' Abul 
Pazl even says that they are of the Aliir caste ; but this 
statement, which is qmte erroneous as to then extraction, 
may be taken as showing his estimate of their social posi- 
tion, and IS therefore only another proof that the Kathi 
are certainly not Aryas. Abul Pazl however adds that, 
according to some, they were of Arab origin.! This name 


* Eajastlian, I., 113 
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I bcIioTo to haro been slightly altered from AMr by tlio mow 
transpositaoii of tiro lottora, aa it soems almost cortam that 
tbo rvoro a branch of tho samo race ns the anoiont 

Galars of Abhisdm. 

TheKathi themselves claim descent from the B41as, 
who, if we mav behove their prond boast of “ Thaita- 
MtUtdn ka-Hao, must onoe have held possession of Mnl 
tAn and Smdh. Colonel Tod caUs them “ lords of Aror,” 
which ceased to be the capital of Upper Smdh in the begm 
nmg of the eighth century We Imow also, from the nSitb 
histones of the provrace, that the last two longs who 
reigned from A. D 642 to 711 were Brahmans The JJilas 
muk therefore have been pnor to these Brahmans Now, 
the Chinese pdgnm Hwen Thsang, who visited Smdh m 
A. D 641, states that the kmg was a Sndra If he had 
been a SSla this statement would agree exactly with Ahnl 
fail’s estunata of the social position of the race as equal to 
Ahirs I think, therefore, that we may conclude with some 
oertamty that the dynasty of Bais, which ruled Smdh for 
137 years, or from A D 606 to 642, was not Aryan 
Kshatnya, and that m aU probshflify it was BAln At this 
very penod also, as we learn from Hwen Thsang, the capital 
of Owj^ora was named JSalamer, from which I infer that 
the Gujars, who had given their name to the district, must 
some time previously have been expelled by the BAlas, who 
then gave their name to the town. This may have taken 
place simnltaneously with their presumed accession to the 
throne of Alor, m A. U 606, which is qmte compatible 
with the subsequent settlement of the Jfifli* m tho 
peninsula of Gpjarftt, m the eighth century, ns we 
may conolnde timt on their expulsion from Alor hj 
the Brahman Ohaoh, m A. I> 042, both BAlas and Katlr 
would have retired towards the south-east. Their owii 
tradibons indeed say that the KAthi came from tho 
valley of the Jndus, and I think therefore that tho 
balance of evidonco is decidedly lo favour of their hnvinS 
retired from Alor Wo know also that both the Bilas ana 
tho T^ttln of the present day pay sucoial adoration to tho 
which was tha chief doity of llultAn, from tho isirlicst 
fnines dowu to tho rolgn of Anrangzih, by wh^ ord^ 
tho idol is said to bare boon destroyed It 

probable thoroforo that tho Jldto may ho the same tnbe us 
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tlie Ilalli or Malii of Alexander's historiansj as the inter- 
change of the letters h and which is of frequent occurrence 
in most languages, was very common in the Macedonian 
dialect. 

The earliest mention that we possess of the Katlicai is 
contained in the historians of Alexander. According to 
Arrian they were a warlike race who had just before suc- 
cessfully resisted the j'oint armies of Ahisares and Porus.^' 
They would appear also to have been a foreign people, for 
the difference between them and other Indians was so 
striking that the Greeks have recorded several curious traits 
of their personal appearance and manners, all of which have 
been noticed by modern writers as belonging to the K^thi 
of the present day Strabo joins Katlima with the country of 
Sopeiihes, and attributes to the Kathcei certain peculiarities 
which Curtius assigns to the subjects of Sophiies. It would 
seem therefore that the tVro peoples were actually the same, 
although the citizens of Sangala, from their opposition to 
Alexander, have obtained a separate mention by Arrian. 
But it is difficult to conceive how the inhabitants of a single 
city could have maintained their position as a separate state. 
The people of Sangala alone are named Kathcei, those of the 
two neighbouring cities being called ''free Indians.” I 
conclude, therefore, that these free Indians and Katha3ans 
paid at least a nominal allegiance to S ophites, and that they 
were also of the same race as his subjects. Similarly, at the 
present day, we have frequently seen two different tribes of 
Afghans, both nominal subjects of the Afghan king, carry- 
ing on war on their own account against the British Gov- 
ernment, the friend of their sovereign, just as the free 
Indians and Kathaeans fought against Alexander, the friend 
of Sophites. 

The Kathaei were remarked by the Greeks as being tall 
and handsome in person. According to Curtius and Diodo- 
rus, Sophites far exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and 
was upwards of six English feet. Both of these traite are 
also assigned to the Kdthi by modern writers. Thus Burnes 
says that “ they are a tall and handsome race,” and my 
brother calls them “ tall and comely ” Then* good looks were 
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also nohocd nearly 800 years ago by Abnl FazI, wbo remarks 
that “ many of thorn aro oxccodingly boautifol ”• 

One of tbo poonhar customs of the Kathmi was, that 
tho young mon and maidens had the pnyilege of ohoosmg 
thoir wives and husbands f With a custom of this tmd wo 
know that the brides could not have been mere girls of ton 
or twelve years of age, as is usual m India, but grown up 
■women of at least seventeen or eighteen years who were able 
to judge for themselves Now, the same custom is stni pre- 
served amongst tho KdtM, whose females do not marry until 
they are eighteen and even twenty years of age I may 
mention also ns a common trait of oharaotor, then- ‘sagamfy,” 
which is attributed to tho subjects of Sophites by Onrtms, 
and to tho K&thi by Abnl Rub 

The ]msition and extent of the ancient Kathma most 
now bo diBoussed According to Strabo, “ some wnters 
placed Kathiea and the country of the Nomaroh Sopeithes m 
"the tract between the nvers {Hydaspes and Akesmes) others 
beyond the Akesmes and Hyarotis ’’ These statements leave 
■os in doubt as to the aotnal position of the distnot, but for 
tunatoly these doubts are set at rest when he adds, only a 
'few hnos afterwards, “ it is said that m the temtory of So- 
peithes there is a monntam of foBsd salt suffimont for the 
whole of India.” This one fact shows decisively that the 
temtory of Sopeithes must have moluded tho whole of tho 
•salt range of hills m the Smdh SAgar Dofib Apim, Amnn 
states that Alexander ordered Kratems and llophrostion 
to make long marohes from Nikma on tho Hydaspes to tho 
kingdom of Sopeithes, and that ho himself, sailing down 
tho nver -with the fleo^ amved at the nppomt^ place on ttio 
third day t I?rom tlua statement we leom, 1st, that tlio 
capital of Sopeithes was on tho Hydaspes , and 2nd, that 
its distance from could be nocomphshed by a fleet 

of boats m three days H therefore wo fix Nikma at Along, 
opposite Jalftlpnr, the fleet would have reached Mem on 
tho third day Now Dhera, until it was recently supplanted 
by Rnd Dfldon THinn has always boon tho prmoipal city in 

namrf Tmwl, to 11- 1” -I Cuimlnslan, Hldow rf IW KU- 

p,l«, .0,1 Afa Aitari, II, TO 

tairtbon aoogropfc, XV, 1 —30. 
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iliis pari of ilic country. At Blicra, tlic Cliincsc pilgrim 
Pa-IIian crossed the Jhclara in A. D. 400, and against 
Blicra eleven centuries later the enterprising Baber con- 
ducted his first Indian expedition. Opposite to Bhera stands 
the modern town of Ahmaddbrul, close to which there is an 
old ruined mound called J^nrdr'j, which is said to have been 
the capital of Baja Johndlh or ChohuUh. Here then, at the 
point where the two great salt roads to Multdn and 
Labor diverge, must have been the most frequented passage 
of the Jbelam from the earliest times, and here, therefore, 
I would fixed the capital of Sopcithes, the lord of the salt 
lulls. 

■With Bhera, as a capital, the territory of Sopeithes 
would certainly have extended eastward as far as the Akesi- 
nes or ChenAb, where it would have joined the distriets 
of the " free Indians and Kathocans,” of whose tlireo cities 
Sangala was the chief. As the position of this famous 
city will be discussed in another place, it will be sufficient 
here to state that the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang shows most decisively that the Sdicala of the JTindus 
was situated between the ChenAb and the BAvi. Here, 
then, was the ancient country of the Kathmi, which, 
following Strabo, extended eastward “ beyond the Uyarotis,'' 
or BAvi, and which therefore corresponds very nearly mth 
the district occupied by the K'Athi of the present day. 
To the cast it was bounded by the Hyphasis or BiAs River, 
and to the south by the territories of the Malli. 

S O B 1 1. 

According to these views, it would appear that 
nearly the whole of the central and southern PanjAb, in 
the time of Alexander, n as held by three cognat tribes 
of the Turanian descent, namely, the Sohii, or subjects 
of Sophites, in the west; the Kaihosi, or free Indians of 
Sangala, in the east; and the Malli, or people of MultAn, 
in the south. As the last two have aheady been discussed, 
I will now speak of the Sohii. According to Curtins and 
Diodorus, this people occupied the banks of the Akesines below 
the junctions of the Hydaspes; and Strabo assigns a similar 
position to the Sihce, whom he places below Kathsea and the 
country of Sopeithes. But as Dionysius couples the Sahee 
with the Toxih or TaxiU, who were above the country of 
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Sopoitlios, it wonld scorn that tho position of thoir fomfory 
was not exactly known Onr donots, howovor, would bo ro- 
moTcd at once if we might consider the iSoitt as the sub 
jcots of Sopcithcs, or Sophites, ns the name is written by 
Onrtius • Tho only real objection to this idenbflcation is 
tho fact that the two people are separately named by 
Strabo, as being one below the other Hut this objection 
will, I think, vanish altogether when we remember that 
Strabo vras m doubt whether the tomtoiy of Sopeithes streteh 
cd BO for westward as the Hydaspes, and was therefore 
obhged to oonsider tho Sobttj whom Alexander enoountered 
on tiiat nver, ns a different people The same explanation 
will sufBoefor tho refutation of Onrtius and Oiodoms, both of 
whom place the oountry of Sophites to the east of the 
Edvi As the origin of this miafote is intimately oonneotod 
with tho misplacemont of Sangala, it will be fnlly disonssed 
hereafter m my account of the Kathiean oity I need only 
mention here that the rooky hiU of Sangala still exists, and 
that it IS to the westward of the EAvi, m the very position as 
signed to it by Hwen Thsang This pomt bemg folly estah- 
hshod, we know that the territory of Sopeithes, which was to 
the westward of the Kathmi, muk certainly have extended to 
the Hydaspos, and, as the mines also belonged to him, 
even to the Indus 

A. mmor objection to the Jdentiflcation of tho Sobu with 
the subjects of Sophites is the position asagned to them hr 
Curtms and Diodorus at the confluence o£ the Hydaspes and 
Akosmes This junction now takes place near TJolt, alwnt 10 
tnilwi below Jhamg, on the Ohendh, and not less than 100 
mil pa below Bhera, on the Jhelam, which, as I have already 
suggested, was most probably the capital of Sopeithes. But 
the recent surveys of the country show olearly that these 
two nvera must onoe have jomed their waters about DO miles 
above ZTcA, at tho foot of the Knrftna HUla Tho exact pomt of 
confluence cannot now bo traced, bat it was without doubt in 
the immediate vicimty of the Bardnn Port, which is 25 miles 
to the west of Ohanyot on tho Ohcmlb, and tho somo distant 
to the south-east of SahiwAl on tho Jhdam At this 
pomt tho high land of tho Dodb terminates, tmd tiro 

• Kltw bttuUaa rilra- win. l~ttes tb. nun* nl ntb* Jf W 
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old bed of the Clienab, now called tbe JBudhi Nadi, 
or ‘‘old river/’ is lost in tbe low land about midway 
between tbe two rivers, and witbin a few miles of tbe 
old bed of tbe Jbelam. Tbe former bed of tbe Cben^b is 
traceable not only by its bigb west bank, but also by its 
decisive names of Btidlii Nala and JBudH Nadi, from tbe 
neigbbom’bood of Gujarat to tbe end of tbe bigb land of 
tbe Doab, a distance of not less than 90 miles. Tbe old bed 
of tbe Jbel^lm leaves tbe present channel near Nun-Mzdm, 
and passes close by Bbera to Bllian Mubammad-wala, where 
it is lost in the sands. But it re-appears near Dbrewa, 16 
miles to tbe south-east of SabiwM, below which it is trace- 
able to the neighbourhood of Barana. Tbe existence of these 
old channels shews very clearly that tbe confluence of tbe 
two rivers must once have taken place at tbe southern end 
of tbe Barana bills ; and that this was tbe point of junction 
in tbe time of Alexander is rendered alinost certain by 
Arrian’s description of tbe rocJc jutting into tbe river, and of 
the rushing noise of tbe eddying waters, as tbe Karana Hills 
offer tbe o:^y rocks in tbe lower part of tbe Becbna Doab.^' 

Now, Alexander is said to have reached tbe confluence 
of tbe Hydaspes and Akesines in five days from tbe capital 
of Sopeitbes. Curtius states that be made only XL., or 40, 
stadia or five miles daily, but as this is evidently too little, 
I would read XO^, or 90, stadia, that is about 11 miles. His 
first trip from NzJcoea or Mong, to tbe capital of Sopeitbes or 
Bbera, was done in three days, tbe distance being 36 miles, 
or just Ifl mdes a day. If be bad exceeded tMs average 
distance, it is certam that bis troops marching on shore could 
not have kept up with him. We may therefore conclude 
that tbe confluence of tbe two rivers was not more than 60 
or 60 miles below tbe capital of Sopeitbes, and as tbe direct 
distance flom Bbera to Barana is just 60 miles, I feel satisfied 
that this must have been tbe point of junction in tbe time of 
Alexander. By this rectification of the ancient hydrography 
of tbe Hydaspes and Akesines, tbe Sodzi of Curtius are 
brought witbin 50 miles of tbe capital of Sopeitbes, and tbe 
only remaining objection to their identification with bis sub- 
jects IS at once removed. 

Tbe name of this people is variously written by ancient 
authors as Sdbii, Sabos, and ibee. I have preferred tbe 


* Anabasis, VI, 4 — 5 
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nmno of S^it for two reasons, first, because aU the antliojs 
apco in stating tliat their weapon was a club, iroiu whioli 
tJiOf would most probably bare been called “olnbm0n’'or 
OMia . and, second boenuso Fansbta conplos the CMm with 
the Oakars as " auciont samindars of the Panjhb ’’ As this 
sfatomont agrees with that of Dionysins, who couples the 
Sahee with the Tamit, it aeema to me clearly prored that the 
territory of the Soitt or Oiobut must hare eitendod to the salt 
range, otherwise it oertainly could not bo said to have bor 
dered on those of the Tamil and Qalcars But as the salt mines, 
nooordmg to Strabo were in the dominions of Sopeithes, it 
follows that the Sobu must have been his subjects His very 
name, indeed, pomta to the same conclusion, for Sojmthet or 
Sophttes is mort probably only the Greek form of Ohob-pah, 
the “ lord of the club,” or kmg of the olnb men This was 
the actual title of the Chief of Bhem, as handed down by 
tradition , for the old mined city of Sbadart or Sharart is 
said to have been the capital of Eaja Ohob-ndth, a name of 
exactly the same meaning as Ohobp^t 

According to the oononrrent testimony of Aloxandor’s 
foUowors, the Solnt wore the descendants of a colony planted 
by Hercules " They wore skins bke Heroules, and earned 
clubs,” and “branded their oxen and mtdes with the mark 
of a club ” Justm calls them Stlet, and couples them with 
the SiacengancB, a name which is probably mfended for Hem 
chaniB But Strabo and Amnn disoredit the story of Her 
cnles, and attribute the tale to the mventiou of Alexander s 
flattMers But the ounous fact still remains undisputed, tlint 
the JUacedonians found a people on the banks of tlie Hydaspas 
named Sobu or Ohoina, whoso weapon was a " club,” or cioi 
Even yiTig Sopeithes himself is said to have earned a golden 
truncheon, sot with beryls, which bo gave np to Alexander 
as a symbol of authority • 

The general result of this investigation serves to show 
that the Sobu and Kaihcet, or Olwbia and MIbt, were mil 
mately connected with each other, and also with the Gakars, or 
Bubjeots of Abisores It shows also that nearly tho whole of 
the Panjih proper was m tbrnr possession m tho timo of Alex 
andor But shortly after his death they must have lost tbcir 
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idcpendence, as we find that Seleukus made peace with 
uliaudra Gupta, tlie founder of tlie Maurya dynasty of JPdta- 
liputra^ wliose Ivingdom is said to have extended to the Indus. 
We Imow also that his grandson Asoka was in possession of 
Taxila, and that either he or another Maurya King, whom 
the Greeks call Sopbagasenas, made a treaty with Antiochus 
tlie Great on the hanks of the Indus. Again, after the fall 
of the Maurya dynasty, in 33. C. 178, we find Pushpamitra, 
King of PcUaliputra, ofiering 100 dinars for the head of 
every Buddhist SrAmana in Sdkala, while his son Agmmitra 
encountered the Yavanas, or Greeks, on the Indus. But the 
Greeks soon prevailed, and under Menander, about 160 B. C. 
their conquests were extended to the Ganges. Just a quar- 
ter of a centmy later the Greeks gave way to the Indo- 
Scythian Su or Sahas, who in their tmm, about 57 B 0 , 
succumbed to the Scythian Yuchi dr Tocliari, whose power 
as a dominant race is said to have lasted till about the 
middle of the third centmy of the Christian era 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, in A. I) 631, the 
old city of S^kala had been deserted for many centmies, and 
the new city, which he calls Tse-Kia, was then the capital 
of a large kingdom which extended from the Indus to the 
Byils, and from the foot of the hills to the junction of the 
ive rivers. Hwen Thsang writes the name of the new town 
Vse-hia, with a peculiar character tse, which is found only 
, n two other names, in both of which it is followed by the 
^ ame character hm. These names are To-na-lae-tse-hia and 
Vu-tse-hia, which M Julien consistently makes Dhanaha- 
^lieha and Yu-olieha, while that of the new Sangala he ren- 
tiers by Oheha. It is with much di£S.dence that I venture 
J O suggest a change in the reading of the Chinese syl- 
ible which, in the above names, has been rendered by tse ; 
ut for the following reason I am induced to thmk that it 
muld be better represented by the cerebral taJ^ In no less 
.lan four of the cave inscriptions of Kdrle and Kanlieri 
I lere occurs the name of Dlianuhahata, which Hr. Stevenson 
I )ok to^ be the rendering of the Greek name Xenokrates, but 
[, hich is, beyond all doubt, only the name of the country of 
le donor of the recorded gifts. Thus m Karle, 10th in- 
^iription, the donor is Smha Datta of Dhanuhahata, in 
^ arle, 11th inscription, the donor is TTshahJia-data’ s son ; and 

The cerebral letters of Sanskrit are frequently represented by the various Chinese 
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111 Knrio lltli (lio donor m J acana, Iwth of tbc Bomo nlaco. 
Agnm in (ho lOdi Knnhcn inscnplion tho donor is an 
Updmka of Dhanul-aKata In nil four of thoao nnoiont In 
scnptions iro Jmio tho true reading of tho name, which has 
boon but sbghtlj allored in ifs Chineso form bv tho simpio 
tmnspositiou of tho last tiro sillablos • Instead of Ike ha, 
(hcroforc, no should rend AT/o tsc, or more correctly Xa/a, 
Tlic same coimtiy is described by Abn EibAn as XanaH, 
whieli ho places in tho plains of tho Konknn. In Xu toe ha, 
Tvliich IS tho nnmo of a mountain in E Indm, wo may per- 
haps have tho Sansknt Xulala, a “ concavity or Itomel," 
w Inch might bo supposed to refer to a orator shaped summit 
It 13 possible, however, that tho last two syllnbloa may have 
been transposed in this nnmo also, and that wo ought there- 
fore to road Ptilala, but I am not awnro that (his word has 
any meaning in Sanskrit. From these oxamples I conolnda 
that tho nnmo of tho now town of Sangala may be reaa 
cither os JViAo, or ns Xala Tho former name wo mighn 
refer to tho Takas, and tho latter to the EAihi, as botH 
of tlioso tnbos, at difforont times, bad been masters oj 
Sangala. But ns tho Talas had been displaced long befora 
tho time of Alexander, I rather moline to read Hwea 
Thsang’s name ns Eaia, and to refer the founding of thd 
now town to tho Khthmi, or Kdthi 

From tho tune of Hwen Thsang’s visit down to t 
beginning of the tenth centurv, it is probablo that this Tsnji 
kingdom of now Sangain retained its mdependent poire 
but the coins of SytUapati and Samanto, the early Brahnu 
Prmees of Kabul, are found so numeronsly all over tt 
Panjhb that we ore forced to concede to them at least tt 
paramount sovereignty of the whole conntiy Towards tl 
end of the tenth century their sneoessors were gradnall 
driven to the eastward by the lluhammadaus , and aflo 
makmg a stand at Peshawar and Ohmd, they were atj^ 
driven across the Indus by Sabuktugin, when Jaya 
established his new capital at Bhera on the Jhelain, 
afterwards at Labor The Brahman dynasty became eit 
in A. D 1026, and tho PanjAb was finally annexed to 
Mnhnminadaii empire of Qharm t 

• Bo* Bteroudiri Tr«ulaltini In Jcnmol, B«nl»J AiOtlo SodoiJ VtJ. V Strf 
11 14, ■nd jyflJlhTf 10> 
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The general name of Indo-Scyfchiaus was first given hj'- 
Ptolemy to the Komad races which, shortly before the 
Christian era, overwhelmed the Indian empire of Alexan- 
der’s successors. According to the Chinese, these Nomads 
were of two distinct hordes, which, they name Su and 
Yiichiy who must therefore be the Saranece and Asiani ol’ 
Trogus Pompeius But, according to Strabo, the tribes who 
overtlucw the Greek power in Bactria were named Ash, 
JPasiavi, Tokhari and SaJcarmdi, Of these, the first two 
arc most piobably only difierent readings of the name 
of Asiani, from which tribe, according to Trogus, the 
Tokliari received their kings.’^ The Asiani, therefore, must 
have been a tribe of the Tokharian horde. This is confirmed 
by the Chinese, n ho state that tlic Great Yuchi, after their 
occupation of Bactria, were divided into five tribes, of which 
one, named Kitci-slncajiff, conquered the other four, and in- 
•vaded India. On the coins of this tribe their name is written 
Kiishan and Khnshav, and in their inscriptions G-ushan, all 
meic variations of one name, in v Inch we cannot fail to 
recognize the Asiani of Trogus and the Asil or 1? asiani of 
Strabo. The only remaining names arc the Sarancos of 
Trogus and the SalcarauU of Strabo, who must therefore be 
the Su of the Chinese. 

In my notice of the Gakars I have already pointed that 
the SaJearanU or Saf/araidcce of Ptolemy derived their name 
from the Sagaris or Sagar, an iron-headed mace, which was 
their peculiar weapon. Their other name of Barancoi may, 
I think, be traced to the origin by shortening the first 
syllable from Sagar to Sar, with the addition of a nasal. 
The elision of a medial guttural is in strict accordance 
which the rules of the Mongolian and E. Turk! languages ; 
and we have a notable cxamxilc of the same practice in the 
name of Attila’s uncle, who was called indilferently either 
Hoajs, Jduilas, or Ungilas. We have another example in the 
Median iigr, an “ arrow,” which has become the Persian Ur 
Similarly the Ilindi sahal is frequently pronounced saul, 
of which form we have excellent examples in the Scythian 
Saulius, the Parthian Sauloe, and the Bactrian Saiiadu, or 
Sauahi, Eollowmg the rule observed in all these names 


* Trogiis Piolog XLl , Stiabo Gi.ogrAi)h, XI , 8—2 
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I crmeluilo Hint tlio Sarnncrc of Tromis is only nn nlibrovi 
n(t(I form of the Sayantuht of I’folcmy, and tlio Salarauli 
of Stnlio Tims nil the (lilTcrcnt names of tlio classical 
autliors nro limited to Ino distinct liordcs, tlio Sagarauhtc 
and the ToXhan, nliomust tlicifforo lie tlio iJh and Tw/n 
of tlio Climcso annals To tlicso annals svo nro indebted for 
tlio only detailed aecounls that \ro possess of tlio Indo 
bcvtliians, but tlio scattcrod notices of tlio classical svntcrs 
nro of mucli value in olircKing ns ivcll ns in confirming tbese 
Climcso statomonts Tlio subject is one of very groat im- 
portance to cnrlv oriental Iiistorv, for tbo successful ndvnnco 
of tlicso Pev tliian hordes not onlr cvtingmsliod tbo Greob 
power in Bactrin, but also mnterinllj neakened the Parthian 
empire, and caused a permanent cbnngo in tbo mass of 
the population of W India As this last clTect is tbo 
onlj one tlmt is connected with ctbno^mpby of tbo Punjab, 
I vail condne m\ remarks on tbo early career of tbc Indo- 
Sovtbias to a bnof statement of tlieir previous bistoiy, as a 
necessary preparation for tbc more formal discussion of 
tbcir settlement in India. 


Sc, on Ssoiiues^ 

Acoordmg to the Cbincso annals tbo provmccs on tlio 
Tasartes, m tbc early part of tlio second centniy beloro 
Christ, were in possession of n Soytluan horde named 
Sii In 103 B 0 tbo growing power of another horde, 
named the Great Yttcii, forced them to retiro towards tbo 
south into Hogchann wbero they succccdod m establishing 
themselves In B 0 120, being ngam ejected by tbo 
Tucbi, tbcT rotirod still fortbor to tbo south, and occupied 
Ktpin or Kophenc, wlulo tbo Tncbi took possession of Hog 
diana and tbo country of the Tahta, or Dabao. Comparmg 
these accounts with the notices of tbo classical wntors, and 
with tbo inferences formslicd by tbo coins, wo conclude with 
tolerable certamty that the Greeks lost possession of Sogdiaua 
m B 0 163 that shortly afterwards they wore depnved of 
Bnotnana by tb Su or Sagaraiiica, and of llargiana by tbo 
Portluans, and that from that tune thoir dommion was 
lumted to tbo south of the Onucasus 

Tbo extent of tbo kmgdom of Kipin is not clearly stated 
in tbo Oluneso annals, but it may be gathered, from a 
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comparison of all available sources of information, that it 
comprised Aria, Aracliosia, and Drangiana, and perhaps also 
Gedrosia. It therefore corresponded as nearly as possible 
with the Ariana of classical UTiters. Shortly after 126 B. C., 
Kaofu, or the territory of Kabul, is said to have been divided 
between the Parthians, the Indians, and Su Kings of Kipin ; 
and a glance at the map will shew tliat this was the natural 
division of the country. The hill district on the upper 
]\rargus, or j^Iurgrib, would have belonged to the western 
Parthians ; those on the Kophes, or Kabul lliver, to the Iduo- 
Grcck King Ilcrniaius ; and those on the Anus, or Ilari-rud, 
to the southern kingdom of Kipin. That Aracliosia and 
Brangiana formed part of Ktpin, and belonged to the Suy we 
have the testimony of several ancient authors. Thus Ste- 
plianus of By/antium states that tlic capital of Arachosia was 
formerly called Koxihes, tlic district Koi^hene, and the people 
Kophenn f Pliny writes tlie name of the city Qniis^ for which 
wc should most probably read Cipliis. Isidorus of Charax, 
who lived about the beginning of the Clnustian era, gives 
the name of Sakcisfcne to the greater part of Drangiana, 
and calls the people Saka-Scythians, their capital Sigal^ 
and one of their chief cities Mill. I notice these last two 
names more particularly, because they are found also amongst 
the Scythian cities of India, the former in Saiigcda, or 
Sag ala, of the Kathosi, as well as in Sagala (or Euthy- 
media) on the Ilydaspcs; and the latter in Mm-imgara, 
the capital of Indo-Scythia Lastly, the "faithless Sakas” 
{Sagam vifidum) are included by Avienus amongst the 
people of Ariana, along with the Orilac, the Aribce and the 
Arachotce In the original poem of Dionysius, as well as 
in Priscian’s translation, wc find Satraidcc instead of Sahas ; 
but by the change of a single letter, of T for T, this would 
become Sagraidcc, which would be only another various 
reading of Sagarauhcc and Salcaratdi — the name of that 
great Scythian tribe whose weapon was the Sagans, or iron 
mace.'" 

Prom Kipin, the Su or Sahas rapidly extended their 
conquests to the eastward, until they occupied the whole 
valley of the Indus Ptolemy apparently limits his district 
^ of Indo-Scythia to the provmco of Sindh, below the junction 

tl * Dionysius, Orbis desenptio, v 1097 , Pnscianus, 1004 , Avionus, 1296, 

^ SC t Herodatus, VII, 61, also states that tho Persians noio once called X’cp/ictcs by the 
^iT-Oreeks 
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of Ulo ft\ 0 nvots , Imt ns he places Iho north irest onglo 
nhout nndwnj Ixilwccn Aracholus and lOibnm, or Knndahnr 
and Ivnbul, it la certain that Ins Indo Sojlbrn must have 
included Ibo vnllce of the Gomnl liner to tboivcstof tbo 
Indus Tins is confirmod by tbo names of some of tbo 
nortbem towns, Buob ns Sabanua and Kbdrana, Trlucb, ns 
I lia\ 0 before pomled out, aro most probably tbo Zhoho and 
Kitndar of the Gomal vallov To tbo north-east it is 
bounded by tbo territory of tbo ICaspinoi, and to tlio nortli 
by tbo small diatncts of Bukcpbnla, Tnxila and ProUnis, 
wliieli correspond mtli tbo modem divisions of Jbelim, 
Bftwnl pmdi, and Pcsbamir Tbo author of tbo Erytbncan 
ronplus calls tbo countries at tbo mouth of the Indus tbo 
“seaboard of Scythia," but tbo oapital, which bo names 
Minnagar, was at somo distance inland It is tboroforo tbo 
same as Ptolemy's Bmagara, and may, I think, with much 
probabihty be iJontilied intb TItalha • Indeed tlio soutbom 
position of Binagora shows that the name of Scythia in tbo 
Ponplus must bo rcstnotod to tbo vnUoy of tbo Lower Indus 
bolow tbo junction of tbo IItd nvets 

According to tbeso accounts tbo conqncsts of tbo Su or 
Salas would lio bmitod to Sindii and tbo lower part of the 
Panjdb , but ns tbo corns of Moas and Ains, who certainly 
belonged to this race, aro found more numoronsly m tbo 
north west parts of tbo Panjltb than olscwboro, wo must 
extend the original Indian dominion of tbo Snkos to tbeso 
proTinoes also Tbo explanation of this apparent discro 
pauoy IS simply that tbo coins and the nutiionties refer to 
two different periods Tbo coins of Jloas and bis snocessors 
beloim to tbo latter end of tbo second and oarber half of 
tbo first oenturv before Christ, or B 0 126 to B7, while 
the Penplus and the geography of Ptolemy are &om ono 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years later Durmg that 
timo the Su or Sakas wore defeated by the Tuchi or Tothan, 
who shortly before tbo Ohnstinn ora succeeded in establish 
mg their supremacy both m Annna and m the Panjflb 
Prom that time the power of tbo Sakas was bmited to 
Smdb and tbo lower Panylb, or in other words to the very 
oonntriea that are molndod m the Scythia of the Periplos 
and the Indo Scythia of Ptolemy 


* m/ Oeognpb; o( Iudla» fp. when tMi qnotiait b {007 
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Anotlier subject that requires explanation is the state- 
ment of tho author of the Periplus, that in his time, or 
about A. D. 160, the rulers of ludo-Scythia were ’Farthians.^ 
Now we know from a later authority, Dionysius Periegetes, 
that the Scythians still held the lower valley of the Indus 
in his time or towards the end of the third century. But 
why then does the author of the Periplus call them 
Parthians ? Simply because, as I believe, the Su or Sahas 
being the descendants of Scytho-Parthian Dahse, were not 
distinguishable from true Parthians either in speech, in 
manners, or in dress. Their names also were the ,same as 
those of the Parthians ; and accordingly we find Strabo 
asserting without any reservation that Arsakes, the founder 
of the Parthian monarchy, was a Scythian of the Parman 
tribe of Dahae f We have also other true Parthian names 
in Yonones, one of the founders of Indo-Scythian power in 
the N. "W. Panj^b ; in Abdagases, the nephew of Gondo- 
phares ; and in Pakores, one of the latest of the Indo-Scy- 
thian kmgs of S. Ariana and Sindh, of whom we possess 
coins inscribed with Greek characters. $ 

As the close ethnic .relation between the Parthians and 
the Indo-Scythian Sakas is a point of much interest and 
importance in determining the question of who are the 
modern representatives of the old Scythian conquerors of 
India, I propose to discuss it at some length. According 
to the Chinese annals, the first Scythian tribes who occupied 
Kipin, or Ariana, were the Su and Tahia, or the Sacse and 
Dahse, after their expulsion by the Tuchi from the provinces 
on the Oxus. We here at once meet with one of the inherent 
difficulties of all ethnological inqumes, in discriminating 
between the Native names of the various tribes and those 
which their neighbours may have succeeded in fixing upon 
them. Thus the^ name of Saha, which is found in the in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspes, is most probably one of the 
Native terms, because the name is still preserved by the 
great tribe of Soh or Soh-po, who now hve to the east of 
Lad^k. The name of Dallas, on the contrary, is almost 
certainly a foreign one, being derived from the Zend dahyu. 


* Hudson, GoograpluDe Vetens Scnptores Gricci nunores, 1 , 22 
t Geograpli, XI , 9—2. 

J To tliese names I may now add tliat of Ardagascs, from a new coin in my own pos- 
session 
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n‘‘ robber,” nn nppronnato tillo, irliioh Ibo frontier Soj- 
tlimna must have fntlj earned from their Persian noigb- 
bour', and ivliich 13 alill presen cd in tlio modern name 
of Dahislan In its Sansont form of da^n, the term ana 
frcelj applied by the carh llindus to tbeir enemies, ami ns 
^aranrodnd it gnen bj Stoplinniis JJyznntinus os nnotbor 
iiamo for tlio hajM In modem Ilindi tlio word is Dfikit, 
a form irliieli is acounitoly represented by tlio n ell Jenoan 
Daci and Dacia of Roman Instoiy 1 rom flicso oiamples 
it IS evident tliat Dahre ivns not the real name of any of the 
tribes to -n-hom it ivas appbed, but only a deseriptivc niek 
name fastened upen tlieni by tbeir neighbours In tlio 
case of tbo Daci, no knon from Strabo tbattbev origbially 
formed part of tbo great Gctio liordo of tbo frontier of 
Tbraoio, and that aftcrmnls, as they tvero the first of tbo 
Getoo who encountered tbo Roman arms, tlioir name rras 
gradually appbed to tbo ivbolo Qctio nation Gmdedby tins 
moimplo, tro may, I think, coneludo mtb some certainty 
that tlio Dah(C of tbo Caspian belonged actnallj to tbo great 
Sovtbian bordo of Mascageta:, nho iroro tbeir nearest noigb- 
bours on tbo north and oast. Non- Strabo describes tbo 
, Seytbians to tbo cast of tbo Cnspmn ns consistmg of tbreo 
^ fnbes, — tbo Dahai, Masaagela, and Daca But ns tbo first 
tn 0 names bolonged to tbo some people, the real number of 
tribes Tvus only tivo, tbo Massageia and Daca, Tvho must 
tboroforo bo tho same as the Sn and Tahia of tbo Obincso 
annals, 

Tlioro are, botvovor good and snfiloiont reasons for 
bobenng that tbo name of Sa or Sua must bnvo boon a com- 
mon oppeUation for both DaJm and Saca In bis remarks 
on tho tn bngnal inscriptions of Danus Hystaspes Sir 
Henry Rmvlinson has draira special attention to the fact 
that in the Scytluo version tbo name of Abarh or AfaHi is 
ovcryivbero substituted for the Persian Bnsiana, and there- 
fore that Aiart and Suf are bat different names of the same 
people.* Sir Noms also has compared this Scythian nomo 
with that of the widely-spread trite of Aniardi or JHardi 
who ore found m so many parts of Central Asia, in Baotria 
and Margnma, m Hyrlmma and iledia, as well ns in 
8u8iana.t I have myself identifled the Aparm and Pami 

* Joonial of tha Hqpil Arintte Boarty XV JM. 
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of Strabo and Ptolemy witb these Ahdrs, and I may now, 
on the authority of the inscriptions of Darius, identify 
them with the Siis. Dnder the name of Mardi we find 
them coupled by Pliny with the Jatii to the south of the 
Oxus, and under that of Mardieni they are placed by Ptole- 
my in Sogdiana, to the north of the Oxus. As Aparni 
they liyed in the deserts to the north of Hyrkania, and as 
JParni thej'" are found in klargiana. Everywhere throughout 
the N. E. Provinces of the ancient Persian empire, from 
Media to Sogdiana, we find sure traces of these Ahdrs or 
Sm, We thus see that the name of Sv, or Sus, which the 
brief notice of the Ohinese annals would seem to limit 
originally to the people on the north of the Jaxartes, belong- 
ed equally to the mass of the population on the south of the 
river. The Dahce may therefore be described as the Sus 
of the Oxus, and the Massagetos and Sahos as the S2i& 
Jaxarles, 

To reconcile the Chinese accounts with this conclusion, 
we have but to suppose that at some early period the Sm 
had extended themselves from the Caspian in the west to 
Hi in the east, and that the Eastern St(^ only were known 
to the Chinese. Under this supposition it is easy to see 
how, when the Sits were driven back by the Yuclii from 
their pastures near the Hi Eiver amongst their brethren 
on the Jaxartes and Oxus, the Oliinese would naturally 
attribute the exploits of the Ma^sageicc and Dahca, and of 
all other Sus^ to tlaat one branch of the horde with which 
they were acquainted. I think it highly probable, there- 
fore, that the actual Sus of the Hi may not have penetrated 
beyond the Oxus, and that the subsequent occupation of 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus was really effected by 
the JDalioi, Massagetes, and SakcD, or by the Stis of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. 

The Dahce or Sus of the Oxus are divided by Strabo 
into three tribes, the Aimrm or JParni, the Xantlm or 
Xandii^ and the j?ark or Pissm'i.^ The first of these names 
I have already identified with the Saharauh^ or Sagao'auJcce, 
which was only another general name for the Ahdrs ^ or Sus. 
The second I beheve to be the same as the Jatii of Pliny 
and Ptolemy , and the third may, I think, be identified with 


* Geograpb, XI , 8—2, and XL, 9 — 3. 
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jParalaias, or Hoynl Boythmns of Horodotng. To the last 
it may perhaps be objected that the I'aralafcs were Ihiro- 
poan S^hiais, but the objMtlon is folly met by the state- 
ment of Strabo that ** the Dahie Pomi of the Caspian were 
an emigrant tube from the Dahie above the Moeotis ” As 
the names of the Aparm and Pam have been amply dis- 
onssed m my account of the Qalcars, I wiU now confine 
myself to an oiammation of the claims of the Xanthu or 
latu to be rechoned amongst the first Scythian conquerors 
of Anann and India. 

In its original Natrve form, the Greek name of Xantkti 
or Xandt would have been Janth, or by droppmg the nasal, 
lath The latter is perhaps the prefemble form, as Ptolemy 
makes the lain the immediate neighbours of the Sagarauhe 
to the south of the Jaxartea, while Phny places them to 
the south of the Oma, along with the Oomani, Momctei, 
Mandrueni, and BactrL Both of these statements are m 
strict accordance with the more erphcnt account of Strabo, 
that '• the Aparm approached the nearest to H^kania and 
the Caspian, and the others (Xanthu and Parti) extended 
as far ns the country oppoate to Ana," Aocordmg to these 
aoconnts, the three tnfies of the Bahee would appear to have 
occupied both banks of the Oins between ^otna and 
Trhnras mia , and to have extended as iar as the Caspian on 
the west, and the JoiartCs on the east. On this side their 
immediate neighbours were the Mnssagetce and Sacro 
These, then, were the tribes whom the oontmuous snecessos of 
the Tuohi forced to retire towards the south, until m 120 
B 0 thOT managed to establish themselves m Siptn or 
Anana, In the aooounts of this great miration the Stt 
tdone are mentioned by the Chmese, and the SakarauU or 
Sagarauka, or Saranoa, by the olnsmoal wnters But os 
the Tuohi occupied Tahta, at the same time that they 
ejected the Su from Sogdiann, we may conclude with cor- 
tamty that the moss of Doha must either have nccom 
pani^ the MassageUs and BaotB on their march to Anana, 
or, what is perhaps equally probable, that they were forced 
to retire before the others, first mto Anana, and afterwards 
into India, where they iinlly settled m the valley of the 
' Indus Tinder this view the coloniration of Anana would 
have been chiefly effected by the Scythian Massagotoc and 
Sacm, that of India by the Sigthian Doha; 
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I'liis view of tlie great Scythian migration is supported 
hy several minor facts, which separately, perhaps, would not 
he of much value, hut, when taken together, acquire an 
amount of importance that forces itself upon our considera- 
tion. From Isidorus of Charax, who lived about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, we learn that the greater part of 
Drangiana, together with a portion of Arachosia, was called 
Sakastene, or “land of the Sakas.” From this I would 
infer that the main body of that tribe, the Sus of the 
Jaxartes, had most probably settled in the country which 
was thus called after them. The name of Siffal, the capital 
of Sakastene, seems also to refer to this race, as it is evi- 
dently the same name as the Sdngala of the Greeks, and the 
Sdkala of the Hindus. 

Following the same clue, I would infer that the Dalics, 
or Sus of the Oxus, under then general name of Ahdi's, 
most probably settled only in detaehed places in Ariana, 
while the bulk of the horde colonized the valley of the 
Indus. In Ariana their name has been preserved only in 
Ptolemy’s Ohares and Orhetane of Aria, and in Isidor’s 
Barda of Sakastene, while in India we find the large district 
of Ahinai with the cities of Bardahatlira^ Barahalii and 
Bardaxema. Their other general name of Sus is perhaps 
preserved in Sicsikana of Indo-Scythia, although it is more 
probable that the true reading is Mmikana, after the Musik- 
anus of Alexander’s historians. Of the tribal names of 
Mandrueni and laki, which are coupled together by Pliny, 
I can find traces only of the former in the classical writers. 
I conclude therefore that the Jatii or Xantliii, whom I take 
to he the widely-spread Jats^ and Jats of modern days, may 
perhaps in early times have been best known by the generic 
name of Addrs, just in the same way as the Bdndavas of the 
Central Panj^b have been handed down to us by Alexander’s 
historians under the name 'of Borus. Some supposition of 
this sort is absolutely necessary to account for the com- 
plete silence of all classical authors regarding the Jats, who, 
with their rivals the Meds, were found hy the Miisalm^ns in 
full possession of the valley of the Indus towards the end 
of the seventh century. 

Medi, oe Meds. 

The Meds, or Mands, as they are also called by Muham- 
madan writers, are almost certainly the representatives of the 
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Mandritmn wlio hvod m tho Mandnis Eivor to tho south of 
the Oius , and ns their nnmo is found m the Panjith m tho 
notices of soToral classioal wntors from tho begmmng of the 
Ohnstinn ora downwards, and m none before that tune, I 
oonoludo that they must have accompamed their neighbours, 
the laitt or Jixis, on their forced migration from the 0ms to 
Anang and Indio. In tho doasioal writers the name is found 
as Medt and Manduent, and m the Muhammadan wntors ns 
Med and Mand • To show that those two speUings are but 
natural modes of pronunoiation of the same name, I can 
refer to tho two large maps of the Shahpur and Jhelam dis- 
tnots, which have been pubhahed by the Surreyor General 
within tho last years, fa the latter the name of a viUnge on 
the Jholnm, sue mflea abore Jalnlpur, is spelt Menala, and m 
the former the name of the same rOlago is spelt Mandtah 
The name is wntten with tho cerebral d, and may therefore 
he pronounced either as d or r In GenenJ Conrtrs map it is 
wntten Mdmndla, m Mogal Beg’s by Wilford it is Man^dla, 
and m my note book it is the same, tho spel lin g of the name 
haring bean obtained from two different persona In 
I'enshta the place is called the Sarai of Mandla on the Jhe 
lam, and as the notice refers to the reign of MnsAud of 
Ghajtni, the name is certainly not leas thm eight oentones 
old. Abul Pail calls it Merali t 

The earliest notice of the Metb is by Virgil, who calls 
the Jhelam Media Sydaspes t This epithet is explained by 
tho statement of Vibias Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes 
flow “past the oity of Medut"^ Now this is perhaps the 
same plaoe as Ptolemy’s Euthy-media, or Sagala, which was 
either on or near the same nrer, and above Bnkephala. 
Lastly, m the Peutmgenan Tables, the country on tho 
Hydsi^es, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media Here, then, wo hare endenco that the Medi 
or Med> were m the Paigfib as early at least as the time of 
Virgil, m B 0 40 to 80, and as wo know that they were not 


Ibn TTmVal fn GOdoiMMflr D* Bebo* Iiidldi, vzlte* wUcb SEr Hmr HEot, 
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one of tlie five tribes of Yuchi or Tooliari, wbose names are 
given by tbe Chinese ‘writers, it may be inferred ‘witli 
tolerable certainty that they must have belonged to tbe great 
horde of Stis or AhdrSj who entered India about B. C. 126, 
and gave their name to the provmce of Indo- Scythia. 

As the date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than 
A. I). 260j we have a break of upwards of four centuries 
before we reach the earhest notices of the Muhammadan 
•writers. In these we find the 31eds or Mands firmly estab- 
hshed in Sindh, along with their ancient rivals the Jafe,both 
of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the son of 
Noah. Bashid-ud-din further states that they were in Smdh 
at the time of the Mah^bh^rata, but this is amply refuted by 
the Native histories of the province, which omit both names 
from the list of aborigines of Sindh.'’^ Ibn.Haukal describes 
the Mands of his time, about A. H. 977, as occupying the 
banks of the Indus fiom Multan to the sea, and to the 
desert between Mela’an and Pamhal. Masudi, who visited 
India in A I) 915-16, calls them Mindy and states that they 
were a r?Lce of Sindh who were at constant war with the 
people of Mansura. These notices are sufficient to show 
that, at some time previous to the first appearance of the 
Muhammadans, the Meds must have been forced to migrate 
from the Upper Panjab to Sindh. There they have since 
remained, as there can he no reasonable doubt that they are 
now represented by the Mers of the Aravali Bange to the 
east of the Indus, of Kdtliidwar to the south, and of 
clmtan to the west. 

The name of Mer or Mand is still found in many parts 
of the Panj&,b, as in Mer or of the B^ri and Bechna Do^bs ; 
in Mera, Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Smdh S4gar Do^b, 
and in Mandali of Multdn. Mera, which is ten m il es to the 
west of Kalar Kah^r, is certainly as old as the beginning of 
the Christian era, as it possesses an Arian Pah mscription 
fixed in the side of a square well. This frequent occurrence 
of the name in so many parts of the Panjab, and always 
attached to old places as in Mera, Mandra, and Meriali of 
the Sindh S^gar Ho^b, offers the strongest confirmation of 
the conclusion which I have already derived from the notices 
of the classical authors, that the Meds or Mers were once 


* Sir Henry Elliot’s Sluliammadan HistonanB, p 67. 
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tho doramnnl raco in (lio PnnjAb Tlio special location of 
llio JTedi on tlio Ilydaspes by classical nritora of the first 
centimes of tbo Ohnstian cm, Ibo oviilont antiquity of jlfera, 
Mcnnli, and oilier places tvliich still licar tlio name, and tho 
admitted foreign origin of tliclr modern roprosontatlTcs, tho 
Jfert, all point to tbo same conclusion that tho Mccli or 
SlfcJi wore tho first Indo-Soytbian conquerors of tho 
PanjAb 

According to this -now tbo Metll would liavo bcon tho 
followers of tho great King fifoas, or Kajn Moga, tho legen 
(Inry founder of Moga nagara, or Hong, on tbo east bank of 
the Jliolam Unfortunately neither bis own coins, nor those 
of his immediate successors, — Vononos, Asas, and others, — 
give us any duo to tho name of lloga’s triho Tradition 
fiowovor, says that ho was a Saka, a term which is equally 
apphcahlo to both Doha; Soythums and Saca Soythions, hut 
which IS noTCr used to designate tho Tochart or PiioAi Now, 
tho date of tho Soythum conquest of Anana is reforrod to 
B 0 12G by tho conourrent testimony of tho Oliincso and 
Parthian iustoncs, but that of tho Ynchi conquests in India 
and Anana, and tho oonsequont loss of supromaoy by tho 
first Indo-Soythians, is still unsottlod, ns onr only nnthon 
ties, tho Chinese, rofor it loosely to n ponod one hundred 
years Inter, whioh wo may set down as from 80 to 20 B 0 
About this fame, therefore, tho Hah may bo supposed to hare 
retired towards tho south until they finally established 
thomsdves in Upper Smdh, and gaTO thoir name to their now 
amital of Minnagara As this oould scarcely huTo been 
e&oted with the consent of the former occupants of Upper 
Smdh, whom I suppose to hare been the latii or JaU, I 
would refer to this period as the beginning of that oontmned 
nvalry which the historian Hashid ud-dm attributes to tho 
Jatt and Jileds To this same cause I would also refer the 
statement of Erythnean Penplus, that about A. D 100 tho 
rulers of lUnnagara were nm Farthions who were mutually 
expelling each other * 

Zasthu Iath, oe Jats. 

The traditions of the Hindu Jats of BiAna and Bhamt- 
puT pomt to Kandahir as their parent country, t whila thoss 
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of tlie Muhammadan Jats generally refer to Gajni or Garh- 
Gajni, which may he either the celebrated fort of Ghazni in 
Afghanistan, or the old city of Gajnipur on the site of 
Bawal-pindi. But if I am right in my identification of the 
Jats with the Zantlni of Strabo, and the latii of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on the hanks 
of the Oxus, between Bactria, Hyrkania, and Khorasmia. 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated 
from the Margus Biver, which Plmy calls Zotale or Zothale, 
and which I think may have been the original seat of the 
latii or Jats.^ Their com’se from the Oxus to the Indus 
may perhaps he dimly traced in the Xutlii of Dionysius of 
Samos, t who are coupled with the Arieni, and in the Zutlii 
of Ptolemy, who occupied the Karmanian desert on the 
frontier of Drangiana. As I can find no other traces of their 
name in the classical writers, I am inclined to believe, as 
before suggested, that they may have been best known in 
early times by the general name of their horde as Addrs^ 
instead of by their tribal name as Jats. According to this 
view the main body of the latii would have occupied the 
district of Ahiria and the towns of Pardabathra and Bar- 
daxema in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while the Pan- 
j^b or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Meds. 

When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, 
towards the end of the seventh century, the Zaths and 
Meds were the chief population of the country. But as 
I have already shown that the original seat of the Medi 
or Med colony was in the Panj^b Proper, I conclude 
that the origin^ seat of the latii or Jat colony must have ' 
been in Smdh. With the Meds they at first gallantly 
opposed the advance of the Arabs, but afterwards they were 
induced to join the foreign invaders against their rival 
brethren. lu the beginning of the eleventh century the Jats 
were bold enough to plunder the army of Mahmud on its 
return from Somnd,th. According to Perishta, they then 
occupied the Jfid mountains and the plain beneath them, 
which was^ intersected by rivers. $ Comparing these two 
accounts with the statement that the J ats sent their families 

* Hist Nat. VL, 18 

+ Bassanca, quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium, 
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nml pmprrt\ to Sindli fiAtnrrorKifelv, II would nppcnr lljat 
Itin Ind nlrcad) entered tlio I’anjub boforo tlio reign of 
^tnlimud 

At the present dnj- the Tnts nro found m orory part of 
the PnnjAli, ulicro tlicj form nlmiit two-fifilis of the popu 
Intion Tlier nro cliieflj Mteialmftns, and ore dividcu into 
jiot less than a hundred diflerent trilics, of wliioh the fol 
lowing are liest known Amin, llAgri, Olmtlic, Cluma, Gundal, 
KaUal, 'Mfthnr, llanja, Tliftnr, and It iiuk IMiero any 
particular Inlio predominates, tlio district is usually called 
after its name. Tims in tlio Clinj or Jnnliat Doah are lind 
J/iyifii/ G initial, so called to distinguish it from Ann iUij&ni 
on tlio JlielAra, besides Itanja-Uct, and Tharar-Thappa , 
and in the Itcclina Doab wo have Ohimn Den, to the soutli 
and west of SaiilkoL In tlio Sindli Slgnr DoAb, the aoutli- 
cm plains arc cbicily occupied bj Jnts and tlio nortlicm bills 
by Giijars, while tho mitldlo distncla bavo a raised popula 
lion of Gakars, Gujars, Awftns Gliebls, and Jnts This dis 
tnbution had already taken place beforo tho time of Baber 
■alio found the central distncta divided between the Janjubas 
and tlie Cakars, with Jtlts and Gujars tributary to the 
latter 

It may perhaps be objooted to my proposed idontiCca- 
tion of Ibo data with tlio Indo-Soytbiaus, that they aro 
included, 03 Colonel Tod says, “ in all the ancient catalo- 
gues of tho thirty six royal races of India.”* But I can 
meet this objection at onco by referring to Colonel Tod s 
ftvo printed lists, of wliioh only one contains tho name of 
J7t But tho utter worthlessness of this list, whioli is takon 
tom a Gnjarftti MS of tho KiimAra Dila Ohanlra, is 
proved by the insertion of tho Kdthi, who nro universally 
admitted not to bo Rajputs, ns well ns by tho omission of 
such well known names ns tho Rathor, Knchwaiia, and 
Tifiia That tho Jats aro not Riyputs is also noknowledgcd 
by Colonel Tod bimscR, •when ho confesses his ignoranoo 
“ of any mstanoo of a Rajput’s intormarriago with a Jit ” 
But when making this confession ho must have forgotten 
bis translation of a “ Memorial of a Jit Pnnee of tho fifth 
century,’ who is said to have married “ two ■wives of Tddu 
raco.”t Now, if any dopendenco could be placed on the 
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perfect accuracy of Colonel Tod’s translation, I would at 
once admit that this inscription proves the Kajput origin of 
the Jdts beyond all possibility of doubt. But the low posi- 
tion which the Jats hold in the social scale is so well known 
that, without any hesitation whatever, I conclude that the 
published version must be inaccurate. Perhaps the word which 
Colonel Tod has read as Jitli and Jit, should be Jin or Jina. 

To the east of the Panjdh the Hindu Jats are found in 
considerable numbers in the frontier States of Bikaner, 
Jesalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Colonel Tod’s opinion, 
they are as numerous as all the Bajput races put together.’^ 
They are found also in great numbers along the upper courses 
of the Ganges and Jumna as far eastward as Bareli, Parak- 
habad, and Gwalior. They are divided into two distinct 
clans, called De and Sele in the Boab, and Jachliade and 
Demale in Delhi and Bohilkhand. These latter names, 
which may be tianslated as “late” and “aboriginal,” 
would seem to show that the or De were a 

comparatively recent colony This is confirmed by the 
known facts in the history of Bharatpur, which owes its rise 
to Churdman Jdt, who, after the death of Aurangzib, 
migrated with his followers from the banks of the Indus. 

To the south of the Panjdb, the Musalm^n Jats are 
said by Pottingerf to form the entire population of the 
fruitful district of Harand-Ddjel, on the right bank of the 
Indus, and the bulk of the population in the neighbouring 
district of Kach-Gandava. In Sindh, where they have 
intermarried largely v'ith Bfifichis and Musalmans of Hindu 
descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very large proportion of the 
population must be of J^t descent. 

I will close this discussion on the Indo- Scythians with a 
few remarks on some of their coins, which appear to me to 
offer further confirmation of the special views that I have 
advocated. I allude more particularly to the following opi- 
nions : 

1st . — That the Dalice Scythians were essentially the same 
peojde as the Massagetce and Sacce Scythians. 

2nd . — ^That all three belonged to the widely-spread race 
of Sue or Ahdrs. 

* Sco also Elpliiustonc’s Kabul, 1,8, and Boileau’s liajw urcu 
+ Bilucluston, pp. 310, 311, i, 375 
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— ^Tlml tlio Sncn- nnil Afaungclir Sct/l/iiaiif wore llic 
iVhj of tlio Cliincso, who occupied Sogdinna in 
n C 103 

ilh — ^llinl tho Dnlitc, mid spcomll} the tiro Inbcsof 
Sfcili nr jrandrticni, nnd Iain or !!ant/ni, mail 
1mA e necompnniol the Sacic nnd llassagcta: on 
their forced migration to Armna 

fiM — ^Tlmt tlio hulk of tho Saca; or Sakai most probably 
remained in Ariana, nnd gn\o their name to 
tho pronneo of SaJ-ailciic, irhilo tho groat 
body of Ibo I>ah<e, or jl/cdi nnd laid continued 
their march to the vallcj of the Indus, nhoro 
tlioy settled, nnd gave their nmno to tho colony 
of Indo-Scythia 

(it/i — Hint these Mcdti nnd lalti arc tho J/edJ nnd Jala 
of the present day 

iho Luins Avbich I would assign to tho Sua or Jhan arc 
of Ibrco distinct olnsscs 

1«/ — Barbarous imitations of tho coins of tho Bnotnim 
Grook ICings, — Eutbj demus, Eukratidcs, and 
ndioklcs 

2ii(l — Coins of a Boytlunn dynasty which proooded tho 
Kusbnn tnbo of Yuohi in tho occupation of tho 
N W Banjlb 

Ird — Ooms of a Scythian dynasty winch mlod over 
South Anana and Smdh about tho beginning 
of tho Christian om. 

Tho first class of coins I assign to tho first period of 
boythian dominion between 108 and 120 B C , becanso the 
coins, which arc nearly all fonnd to tho north of tho Can 
casus aro imitations of tho money of the last three Gnneo- 
Baotnnn Prmoos whoso dominion they overthrew Tlio largo 
silvor pieces copied from tho totradraohiiiB of Euthydomus 
boar a logond m some Nativo charaotor, nearly a Vi a to that 
which Sir Henry Itawlmson calls Parthian, but which Mr 
Thomas names Chnldmo Pohlvi The legend is always tho 
same, there bomg four letters to tho right of tho head nnd 
three to the left, whioh I read somewhat doubtfully as 
Alashdla Kan, “ lung Mashdt,” or Maiadola Kan, " 
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Masadates.” The copper coins, both large and small, 
hear Greek legends, which, as they are only barbarous ren- 
derings of the name and titles of Hehokles, are of no value. 
The small silver coins, which are all copied from the Oholi 
of Eukratides, also hear Greek legends ; hut as they are found 
in Kandahar and- Sistan, as well as in Balkh and Samar- 
kand, they must certainly have belonged to the first Scythians 
who occupied Ariana in B. G. 126. 

The coins of the second class are those of the great 
Moga or Moas^ and his immediate successors Azas and Azi- 
lises in the K. W. Panjhh ; and Yonones, Spalahores, Spali- 
rises and Spalagadames, in Peshawar and the districts on 
the west hank of tho Indus. The Parthian name of Yonones 
induces me to believe that the princes of this dynasty were 
most probably Dahcc Scythians from the frontiers of Parthia, 
and not Massagetce Scythians from the more distant pro- 
vinces beyond the Jaxartes. The name of Mog^ also would 
seem to point to the same conclusion, as it is found amongst 
the cognate races of Cappadocia and Pontus ; in Moagetes 
the tyrant of Cibyra, and in Mocuphernes the father-in-law 
of Strabo. It must be remembered that Strabo himself 
connects the Dahae of the Euxine with the Dahmof the 
Caspian, and that liis testimony on this point is entitled to 
special consideration on account of his birth and connexions. 
Wo learn also from Strabo that the Mcadi were a Thracian 
tribe, and that the Thracians and Getoe were the same 
people, because they spoke the same language ; and as I 
have myseK shown that the Getoe and Massagetoe worshipped 
the same god called Geheleizes or ZamolxiSi I infer that 
they were of the same race, and therefore that the Getic 
name of Med must have been in use amongst the Massagetoe 
and Bahse of the Caspian. On these grounds I think that 
I am justified in my conclusions, that the Medi or Meds 
of the Hydaspes belonged to the horde of Dahm Scythians, 
and that the great Ehng Moga or Moas was the leader who 
established the Indo-Scythian dominion in the Panjab. 

The coins of the third class, which belong to Gondo- 
phares and his successors, are found chiefliy in Sistan, 
Kandah§,r, and Sindh, and in the South PanjS,b. The coins 
of Gondophares are found also at Kabul, but I am not 
aware that even a single specimen of any of his successors 
has been found in the Kabul Yalley. Guided by these 
indications, I conclude that Gondophares was the founder of 
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n Scytlimn dyiwsly, TrIit)<io proper tcmtoncs irero confinnl 
to SisUin, Kandnimr, nnd Sindli Tins is partly conflrincd 
liy the fact timt Qondoplinres is almost certainly tho samo 
as Gondoforus of the early Ohnslian legends, who is said 
to 1ms 0 put St Thomas to death Now, in the Xeyenrfo 
Aurcti, Gundofoms is called King of Indm — n title which 
agrees with tho recorded accounts of tho scone of St. 
Thomas’ mission in Parthia, Persia, nnd India. But tho 
place of his death is even more distinctly stated by Bishop 
Sophronius, who savs “ dormtvU iti clntalc Calamina, quai 
cal India;" which is further supported by the testimony of 
St. GaudentiuS nnd tho Roman llarlyrology An old 
inscription of A. D 1070, on tho door of tlio Basilica of 
St Paul on tho Ostian road, also tcstillcs that ho was put to 
death in India The Syriao writer, Amru, says that bis tomb 
■naaintbo “ Island of iloilan m India,” but it is doubtful 
whether this is mtended for the " Oity Calnmmn,” which 
was tho scene of his death I feel inobncd to identify this 
city with tho Min nagar of tho Ponplns, which may have 
been called Kara 21ma, or “ Black Mina,” to distinguish 
it from tho older city of ihn in Sakastono • Talon tomther, 
these statements are suHloient to show that King Gnndoforus 
of tho Christian legends was almost cortninly tho ruler of 
IVestom India m the tuno of St. Thomas , and ns King 
Gondophnres of tho coins was tho ruler of tho same country 
about tho samo tune, wo mo, I think, fully justillcd in con 
eluding that tho two kmgs were Tory probably tho samo 
person 

I would nssimi tho establishment of tho dynasty of 
Gondophures to about 80 A. D , nnd the death of the founder 
to about 00 A. D During this period the rule of Qondo- 

? bares must haTO been extended over the Eastern Pnnjhb as 
have found his ooins in Multhn and in all the old rumed 
mounds to the south of Labor Shortly after his death, or 
m A D 78, one of his suocessors must have lost the Southern 
Panj&b, ns tho great notoiy of Shh-rikhana over the Sakas, 
which took place at Kahror near MultAn, can only apply 
to tho Indo Scythians TVe may also infer that Abdagases, 
the nephew, nnd Sason the rolatiTe of Gondopharos, must 
have reigned m the Panjhb as their coins are found there only 

xBxj alio b« interpreted \ or tlsa * Fort of IGn — ** 

flTv TTsTiry Ra»rhi«cB hM rluTini that the origtoel Sgmftio unri for fort vu Xrr -whlcb 
vu eo mjpt ed rerr aorir to kaJ aod m In Kkalaaar th Fort of Arehirr 
the Fort of Wrd, acL, — fiAnliuon ■ Hvodoto^ L, ttOO, note 8 
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and for a similar reason that Orthagnes^ another relative, 
must have reigned in Kandahar, Sistan, and Sindh. The 
coins of Arsakcs and Sanahares precede those of Gon- 
dophares; but the coins of Pakores, and of at least tvro 
other prmces, the successors of Orth agues, show that this 
dynasty must have lasted down to about 100 A. D. ; hut after 
that time we have no distinct information that can ho appli- 
ed with certainty either to the people or to the princes of 
Indo-Scytliia. We know only that the people of Sejistan 
defended their independence for many years against the first 
Sassanian Kings, and that Dionysius Periegetes calls the 
people on the Indus “Southern Scythians But these 
notices belong to the third century; and, although we may 
accept the translations of Avienus and Priscian as extend- 
ing the Scythian occupation of the provinces on the Indus 
to the beginning of the fifth century, yet there will still 
remain a blank period of about three hundred years, of 
which we have no information whatever. At the first ap- 
pearance of the Muhammadans in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, the sovereignty had already passed 
into the hands of a Brahman family, while the mass of the 
population consisted of the rival tribes of Zatlis and Meds, 
That a royal family may become extinct, or may he sup- 
planted by another, while the hulk of the people still re- 
mains unchanged, was most strikingly exemplified at this 
very time by the Arab conquest, when the Jats and Mech, 
the main body of the population, still remained in Sindh, 
while the sovereignty passed to the Arabs. Partly therefore 
for this reason, and partly for the want of any evidence to 
the contrary, I think that there is a very strong presumption 
that the Scythian lain and Medi of the classical writers 
with the Zailis and Mods of the early Muhammadan writers, 
whose descendants arc the Jais and Meds of the present day. 

Yvchi, or Tocrari. 

According to the Chinese, the Ynclii were a branch of 
Ihc or Eastern Tartars, who, several centuries before 

Iho Christian era, had passed into Western Tartary, where 
lliey founded an extensive empire, 400 leagues in length from 

Agitliixc, in Giblwu, c Vril, Xot« 34. 
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cast lo Tvnst, nnd about 100 leagues fmm norlli to sontli 
As Ibo west portion of tbo Cliiiicso province of Slionsi is saiil 
to liavo liclongcd to tliom, tlinir ompiro may bo tloOncd wiOi 
lolcrablo ccrlainU as slrcteliing from tbo JIiir^lAgb Sloun 
tains on tbo nortli 100 leagues to tbo Kwcnlun itoimtams 
on tbo Boutb , nnd from tbo Upper Uoangbo in Sbcnsi 400 
Icagnos to Koebo nnd ICotan in tbo west. IViflifn tbeso 
limits nro now comprised tbo two Obincsd provinces of 
langut nnd IVcst Kansu, •mtb n part of South Tbinngalmn, 
to wliiob belong tlio important towns of Suebu, Kliamil, and 
Koobi 

About 300 }? 0 , tbo Yncbl wero tbo most formidable of 
all tbo Tartar liordcs , and towards tbo end of tbo century 
tboy forced TLuman, tbo Oliicf of tbo Hinngmi, to givo up 
bis son Malhc as a hostage But just before B 0 200, tlioy 
were defeated by ilolhc, who drove tliom from tliobr counby 
and pushed bis conquests ns far as tbo Volga on tbo west, 
and tbo frontier provinces of China on tbo cast Tbo 
increasing power of itotho alarmed tlic Ohmeso Emperor 
Kao-lsH (11 0 202 lOt), who marcbod against bun with a 
largo army, wliioli was surrounded, nnd only escaped defeat 
and destruction by a ruso During tlio first half of tbo 
second century boforo Olinst, tbo viotorionB carcor of tbo 
Hiungnu continued nnebooked, Tbo Ywlii wero again 
dofeated nnd tbeir king having boon taken pnsonor was 
beheaded, and bis skull was formed mto n drinking cup, 
wlucb was used on all grand occasions for ono hundred and 
fifty years nftorwnrds Tbo Tnohi thon separated, tbo 
smaller division, called tbo Littlo Tuobi, proiieding sontb 
vrard into Tibet, and tbo larger division of five tribes, called 
tbo Great Tudu, proceeding westward to the banks of tbo 
Til. In B 0 103 the Great Tuobi, being pressed by Ibo 
ZFmtn, moved Btni farther to the west and south, and ooou 
pied tbo provmees now called Tftrkand, KAshgAr, and Kotan, 
by dnvmg out the original inhabitants, whom the Obmese 
name Sa or Stu 

In B 0 180 the Ohmeso Emperor 17011, wiahmg to 
bumble the power of tbo Httingnu, sent an embassy to obtain 
assistance from tbo Groat Tnehi Tlio ambassadors were 
captured by the Hinngnu, but after more than ton years 
Imprisonment they managed to make tbeir escape to the tern 
tones of the Groat Tnobi Shortly after their arrival, the 
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Yucliij being again pressed by tlieUsun, crossed the Jaxartes, 
and pushing the Szis farther to the south, occupied Sog- 
dmna, and Tahia, or the country of the Dahge. The Chinese 
General Oha/ni-hao accompanied this expedition of the Tuchi, 
which is recorded to have taken place shortly before 126 
B. C. The vanquished Sits and Tahias retired to Kipin^ or 
Ko])lienei which corresponded very nearly with the ancient 
Ariana, while the victorious Yuchi divided the conquered 
country into five districts, according to the number of their 
tribes/ 

Before the death of the Emperor Wuti, in 86 B C., 
the power of the Hiungnu must have considerably declined, 
as the Chinese were able to carry on commercial intercourse 
with Elipin during the reign of a king named U-to-lao or 
On-im-lao. In 71 B. C. the Hiungnu were signally defeated 
by the Emperor Chaoti, and this defeat being foUoAved by a 
dreadful civil war, accompanied by plague and famine, 
proved fatal to the power of this formidable horde, whose 
king, in B. C. 60, became a tributary of the Chinese 
Empme. 

The Great Yuchi, bemg thus relieved from all dread 
of their ancient enemies, were now able to consolidate 
their power, and accordingly, the king of the Kuei- 
sliwmg tribe, named Kheu-tsiit-ki, uniting the five tribes 
of Yuchi, had already conquered Kipin^ Kaofu, and 
JHantUa, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gundhara. As this king 
is said to have reached 84) years of age, his reign must 
have been a long one, and his son, Yen-kao-ching, could 
not have succeeded him until about 70 B. C. To the son 
the Chinese ascribe great conquests in India, both to the 
south and east. The power of the Yuchi was still undimi- 
nished at the end of the first century (76 to 98 A D.), whek 
they waged war with the Chinese in Kotan. But early in 
the third century (A. B. 222) it was much weakened by the 
attacks of other tribes, and in the beginning of the fifth 
centmy it was finally overthrown by the Nepthahtes, or 
White Huns. The last king of the Yuchi mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of G^ndh^ra, but was 
obliged to retmTi to the West to oppose the White Huns, 


See D’Hcrl)elot, Bibliothcq^ue Oriontale, VI 
Remusat, NouTCaux MClanges Amati(iues, 1 , 22Q 
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l«i\ing lii3 son in clmrgo of tlio now province Tbo son 
cslablislicd bis capital in To-la-thc, or rarabiwar, and tlio 
iiarno of tbo founder of tbo Litllo Yuebi, ns they wore 
afterwards called, still survives in tbo title of Shah Kalor, 
tbo Obiof of Obitrdl 

It remains now to compare tins account with tlio scat- 
tored notices of tbo Toolian by classical and Stubnmmndan 
writers, and to traeo tlioir connexion with one of tbo ousting 
races of foreign origin wbo still form tbo mass of tbo popu 
lotion of tbo PanjAb In discussing tlio first Soytbian invasion 
of tbo provmcos on tbo Orus, I nave already identified tbo 
Toeban and Asianl of Strabo and Trogus witb tbo Yuchi and 
Kact-ahioang of tbo Obinose I bnvo also pomted out that 
tbo Kucishicang arc tbo same as the Ktuhdn and Khtiehdn 
of tbo coins, and tbo Ouahdn of tbo Arum insonphons but 
m tbo Greek legends of tbo coins, tins nnmo of tbo mbng 
tnbo of tbo 1 uebi is given in a difliront form, as Korsou, 
Kartca, Khoraiisti, and Korano As tbo first tliroo readings 
arc found oxcluslvoly on tbo coins of Kadaphesox Kadphizet, 
tbo Buccossor of Uermaas, they aro tbo oarbost attempts 
that we possess of tbo Qroii. rondonng of tlus nnmo, wbilo 
tlio lost roaibng is tbo only ono that is used by Kaiierii and 
bis successors, I tbink it very probable tlmt tbo name wbiob 
IS jntondod to bo given in tbo carbor rendmgs may still bo 
proserved in that of tbo provmeo of Ehoratdn If tbis now 
IS correct, then tbo original name of tbo tribo mnst bnvo 
boon Kora or Khorana, wliioh was afterwards softonod to Kor 
and Kush, or Koraiio and Knahan Tbo ongmnl term nt onco 
rocals the Ohoraan of Pbny, wbiob, ncoordmg to bim, was 
tbo Soythum nnmo for tbo Persians, but wluob in bis timo 
was moat probably appbed to tbo Kora or Khorana tnbo, 
wbo thon occupied Khoraadn, tbo old frontier province of 
Porsin. In all tbeso namos I tbmk tbnt wo may rocogmso 
without muob straining the original form of tbo Sanskrit 
Guqjara, and tbo TTindi Oiyar or Ouxar, tbo well known 
nnmo of a foreign race whieb still forms about one-fiftb of 
tbo population of tbo Panjib 

Tbo statemont of tbo Cluncae wntors, that tbo country 
of tbo Dabffi was occupied by tbo Tuobi, or Toolmn, about 
120 B 0 , isconfirmod by Juahn wbo records that Phrohatos 
of Partbin, being dofoatod and kiUod by tbo Soytbmns, was 
succeeded by bis undo Artabanus, wbo died three years 
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afterwards of a wound received in battle with the Thogaru, 
At this time, therefore, or in B. 0. 123, the Thogarii, or 
Tochari, were the immediate neighbours of the Parthians, 
to the north, in the country of the TaJita or DaJios. The 
date of their southern conquests under KJiiu-tsiu-hi, which 
is loosely fixed by the Chinese at about 100 years after 
Chamkao’s embassy, or in B. C. 30-26, may be assigned 
approximately to the same period by other notices of the 
classical writers. Thus we learn from them that Sanatrukes, 
who had sought refuge with the Sagaraukm Scythians in 
B. 0 87, was ten years later placed on the throne of Parthia 
by their aid. Again, a little after B. 0. 37, Phrahates 1th, 
who had been driven from the throne by his own subjects, 
vas restored by 'the ‘‘very powerful aid of the Scythians.”"^ 
But these Scythians must have been the Tochari, as in the 
same chapter Trogus had described the fact of the single 
tribe of Asiaui giving kings to the Tochari, and the down- 
fall of the Sarduchse (or Sagaraukse) f This account of 
Trogus agrees exactly with that of the Chinese. But as the 
aggrandizement of the Yuchi is attributed to the first king 
Kh%eu4siu-Tzii who can only be Kujula or KujulaJ&a (Kad- 
phices), the date of this event cannot be placed later than 
70 B. C., allowing upwards of 50 years for the length of 
his reign, which is very probable, as he lived to 81 years 
of age. 

The earliest Muhammadan account of the Tochari we 
owe to the learned Abu Bih^n, who accompanied Mahmud 
Ghaznavi on his Indian expeditions. According to him, the 
throne of Kabul was held by Turki princes for neaily sixty 
generations, down to the accession of a Brahman dynasty in 
the beginning of the tenth century. If we fix the two dates 
at B. C. 60 and A. D. 900, the period of Turki rule will be 
960 years, or just 16 years per reign. Abu Bih^n tells a 
wondrous story of the first Turld King, named BarhaUihn, 
or jBarhtigm. According to the tradition, JBarhatuJan on 
his arrival at Kabul shut himseK up in a cave without food, 
and after, the lapse of some days appeared suddenly outside the 
cave before a party of peasants, armed from head to foot, and 
dressed as a Turk in tunic, cap, and boots. The people theuce- 


* Justin, XLII , 6 Scythanim maximo ausilio 
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fortli looked upon him as a wonderful person wlio was destined 
for empire, and so lie made himself master of Kabul, irliieU 
eontinucd in Ids fnmilj for nearly sixty generations The 
care ivas named JSalar, and was still Tisitcd by many persons 
in the timo of Abu Hibftn Amongst the successors of 
Larliatukm was Kanal, who founded the Tihir at Par- 
slidivar, n Inch boro his name, and who is therefore identical 
with Kamshkn • 

I hare already noticed the fact that the early coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphizo, of tho Kori, or Kliorana tnbo, bear 
the name of the Greek Kmg Uormaius on the obverse It is 
cortnm tboroforo that bo must liavo been the leader of tho 
Kuslinn Toeban, who took Kabul from the Greeks, and eon 
scquontly no must identify him with Khtu itiu It, the leader 
of the loiobi, to whom the Chinese asoribo the conquest of 
Eipin, Kaofii, and Uantha, or Anann, Kabul, and Gandbam. 
But this idontifleation ntfords no cine to the name of Sarha- 
fniia or Darhltgin, who nooording to Abu Edidn was tho 
first kmg of tho Turks m Kabul 

Tho only way that I can sco of roconoihng tho difiereneo 
of name is by supposmg that tho kmgs of tho Great Tuchi, 
like those of tho white ICuns of Inter days, majy have ossrun 
od tiUos on their acoossion to the throno whioli were used 
either alone or m oonjunchon with thou- names Thus tho 
Ephthalite prmco Yuchtn who ruled from A D 4C6 to 485 
assumed the title of Fuohm Khan, or the "Bonefloient 
Khan ” by which he must hare been generally known, ns 
we find it translated by the Persians mto Khush Natsus 
Sunilnrly his suoeessor Teulnn who took the title of Fiikushm 
or tho “ oonstaut,” is most probably the AhyonisA of Pirdansi. 
But the praotioo was also common amongst tho Turks, as 
may bo shewn by tho oxamplos of prmco Shelhu who took 
tho title of SJiapolo Khan, the Duabulns of the Greeks, and 
of his son Uhulohen, whoso title of Shehu Khan is preserv od 
in tho Saye Shah of Perainn history Jndgmg from these 
examples I think that we are justifled m supposmg that 
Karhatvffin may have been tho onginal name of tho prmoe 
who afterwards assumed that of Khiett-lstu-kt 

Admitting the probabihty of this idontiilcation I 
take Khten-tsm It to have heou kmg of the Kvshan tnbo 


* Ileinind, Frtcment* AmbOi, H** tjll8 Sir Ileniy Elliot* Molaminailtn 
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as early as 130 B. C, ; that about 126 B. C., he united the 
five tribes of the Tuchi and entered on the career of con- 
quest attributed to him by the Chinese, and that he died 
about 70 B. 0. at 84 years of age, leaving the thi’one to his 
son, Yen-Kao-ching. To this son the Chinese ascribe the 
conquest of India, that is, of the Panjah Proper, and of all 
the^ coimtry to the west of the Jumna. I would therefore 
identify him with Jloemo or Hima Kadglmes, whose corns 
are' found in great numbers in these very provinces, and 
who is generally admitted to have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of Kanishka. Begarding the difference of name, 
I am not prepared to offer any explanation, hut I believe 
that Eadphises is only a title, as I find that Kieu-teu-fa, 
which might easily be taken for the origmal form of 
Kadaplies, is translated “good charioteer and archer.’’ 
Kozola Kadaplies and Kwia Kad^lmes might thus mean 
only Eujula and Sima^ “the good charioteers;” and 
as we know from a single gold coin that Hima Kadphises 
was proud of his skill or mvincibility as a charioteer, this 
suggestion may perhaps be right. To this prince I would 
assign a reign of twelve years, which would fix the accession 
of Kanishka to about 68 B. G. 

Wo have now come to one of the great names in ancient 
Indian history, that of the Indo-Scythian prince Kanishka, 
whose conversion to the faith of SdJcya Mum gave a sudden 
impulse to the propagation of Buddhism, which rapidly 
spread its doctrines to the utmost bounds of the Tocharian 
domimon Prom the Baja Tarangmi we learn that Kanisli- 
ha and his two brothers Muslika and Juslika^ ruled over 
Kashmir for sixty years. During this reign a great Buddhist 
Synod was held in Kashmir by the holy Arya JPdrsibiJca, 
and under the personal superintendence of the prince A 
large Vihdr, or monastery, and stupendous tope, were erected 
at Parshhwar by the monarch himself; and the excavations 
of late years have shown us that many of the finest Siupas 
in the Kabul Yalley and Panjilb must have been built during 
his reign. An inscription of Kaimlika, found in a large 
tope at M^nikyala by (leneral Court, is dated in the year 
18 ; and a second inscription of JHuvisJilca, found by jffasson 
in a tope at Wardak, is dated in 51. A stone slab, discoveicd 
at Zeda in Xnsufzai by jMr. Loewenthal, also bears the name 
of Kanishka, and appears to be dated in the year 11. Tak- 
ing these three dates together, it seems clear tliat tlioy can. 
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only bo referred to tlio sixty years’ roign of tlio three 
brotliora, and tberoforo tlmt tlio reckoning must commence 
from tlio accession of Knnisbka himself in about 68 B 0 A 
much later dato occurs m my Tnsufzai inscription from 
BanjtAr, which shows tlmt tho Guahdii Kings were still 
reigning m tho year 122 after tho accession of Knnishkn, 
or about A« D 06 • Of these later kmgs we baro no 
reeords wbatoror , but os most of tho numerous gold coins 
which arc found in Afghanistan and the N 17 PanjAh 
must certainly belong to them, wo may confidently expect 
that some lucky chanco hereafter will reveal to us tho order 
of their names 

The Bupromaoy of the Groat Yuolit is said by the Chinese 
to have continued undiminished until the third century, 
when it began to decline, and it would appear to have be<m 
finally overthrown by the white Huns m the beginning of the 
fifth century Wc look m vain for any noboes of tho later 
Kxtshdn dominion in the classical authors, although tho name 
was well known to Moses of Kboreno, and to Pirdnusi t 
I think however, that tro may recogniie the name of this 
powerful tribe m the Kaapetr<9i of I^tolemy, and m tho 
Kaspein and Kaspeirco of Dionysius and Nonnus, both of 
whom couple thorn with the Aneni J Dionysius also speaks 
of the Ko*8ctu}i as a people of Kaspeirian race, who were 
speomlly famous for swiftness of foot In these 
the Kaihmina have long £igo been recognised, but os tho 
Kashmirian kmgdom, even m its most palmy days, never 
extended its influence beyond KAngro on the east and tlio 
Salt Range on the south, we must Took to some other people 
ns tho true Katpeirm whose dominion in the fame of Ptolemy, 
about A D 140, embraced the whole of tho Upper PonjAb 
and extended on tho south-east to the city of Mathura and 
tho Vmdhya mountains. Tho only pooplo that fulfil this 
one condition of extended empire arc tho ^iuhdn whoso 
dominion certainly embraced the PanjAh, and, if wo may 


* Uj IffiprewloD that KdalthV* wj« Ibo real founder of th en which U now kDOWu 
bj the taiQe of YihnmAilitja. Tb« 'I'lknmiditT* ^ wliorn tnuUUou wlgn the ectohlhih* 
meet of the eru U now known to hare lircd in the firet half of the elxth centurj’ A. U I 
think It probable tbnrefore, thit b ouIt adopted the old em of the Iixlo-Scytthns bygl ^“5 
It hie own name. The enriiaet IneslpuoQ Uui I am aware uf dated in the Tlkmnu era 
U 611 or A n 
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judge fuom tlie find-spots of their coins, must also have 
included the country to the eastward as far as the hanks of 
the Jumna. 

The true name of Kiislidn is, perhaps, preserved in the 
Kossaioi of Dionysius ; and as he calls them a Kaspeirian race, 
I think it very prohahle that there has been some confusion 
between the two somewhat similar names of Kashmir a ^ the 
country, and Kush&n^ the ruling race, to whom Kashmir 
belonged That Ptolemy’s name of Kaspeircsi does not 
refer to the people of Kashmir Proper, we may he quite 
certain, from the position of his cify of Kaspeira, which is 
to the east of the Rhvi and to the south of Amakatis, the 
present Amha-Kdpi, near Labor. Judging from the name, 
as well as from the position, I would identify Kaspeira with 
the modern Multan, of which the earliest name was Kasya- 
papura^ or as it is usually pronounced Kasappui\ which I 
take to he the Kaspapuros of Hekateeus and the Kaspaturos 
of Herodotus, as well as the Kaspeira of Ptolemy. 

The wide-spread infiuence of the Kush^n race may, 
perhaps, he inferred from the general acceptance of then 
Idngly title of Bao^ which exists to the present day amongst 
the Kajputs of Kachli and Jesolmer, and was once borne by 
the Kahtors for many generations The original title, as 
handed down by the very imperfect medium of Chmese 
symbols, would appear to have been clianyu, tsanyu^ or zanyu. 
On the coins of Kozola Kadaplies this Native title takes the 
form of zaoou, or zavu, in Greek, and of Yaua^ or Yavua, 
in Allan letters, which is changed to yauga on the coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphizes Now, it is a known practice of the 
Turki dialects to soften r to z, and consequently their zavio 
or zau would have been pronounced Bao by their neigh- 
bours. Similarly then Imshdn became horano ; iheiv Ka~ 
nislilca, Kanerke 3 and their Kuvishka, Koerke. Hence, 
mstead' of Zavu or Zaug Kanishka, we find Bao Kanerke. 
The curious title of Zogane, which the Bahylomans gave to 
the slave whom they dressed in royal robes at the festival 
of the Sakosa, may perhaps he best explamed by considering 
it as only a slight variation of the same Scythian title of 
king. The ehsion of the g in Zoga is similar to that which 
I have already noticed in Moa for Moga, Boas for Bi(gilas, 
and Tir for 7}igra, 
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In ffuggcsting tho prolmbility flmt tlio Otijars of tho 
present day may be tbe dosoondants of tbo aneiont TkcM or 
Tochari, I baro been obiefly influenced by the fact that, 
besides the Jafs, they arc tho only numerous moo of foreign 
origin in tho Panjftb and North TPestorn Provinces of India 
n ho arc known to have been powerful dunng tho early eon 
tunes of tho Olinstinn ore Thu? wo have a record in tho 
Knira copper plate of three princes of tho Qurjjara race, 
of whom tho last was roignmg in tho Sale year 380 or 
A D 458 Those pnnccs I would rofor to the Guigjaro 
kingdom of Hwen Thsang, of which tho capital in his 
time was Ftlomalo, or Bhlmor, half way hotwoen Amarkot 
and Jodhpur The first of tho three pnnees who may bo sup- 
posed to have founded this dynasty cannot ho dated later than 
A D 400, at which timo wo know that the power of the 
Kushfin m tho PanjAb had very much deobned In my 
account of the EAthi I have already suggested tho probabi 
lity that P Aimer donvod its namo from their brethron tho 
J3alaa, whom I would identity with the Sudra dynasty, which 
hold Alor for 187 years, or from A D 606 to 042 Accord 
mg to this view tho Gpjars must have been driven from 
thoir country of GuiiJara by tho PAlas m A. D 606, and 
as they are found not long atlerwards m the countries now 
called GnjnrAt (to the north and north east of the Pemnsnla 
of KithiAwtlr), to which they gave their name, I thmk it not 
improbable that they may m tho barbanans, or Mleehhat 
who are said to have captured Bnlabhi m A, D 628 • But 
if so, thOT did not long return their supremacy for at tho 
time of ELwon Thsang s visit to Balnbhi m A, D 641, tho 
kmg was a Kshatnya In a second copper plate msanption 
found at Baroda Indra, Riya of Saurashtra, is said to have 
conquered the Kmg of Gnrijaro, just one generation before 
A- D 812 or between 776 and 800 These mstancos arc 
Bufiloiont to show that an anaont kingdom, named Otyjara 
had ensted to the eastward of tho Lower Indus for at least 
four oentunes, or from A D 400 to 800 

Tho only evidence that I can bring forward to prove tho 
existence of a Gnjar kmgdom m the north is of rather later 
date than the Baroda inscription, but it is equally conoln 
sivo, ns it IS supported by the weighty fact that a very 


• Tod, Animli o( lUJwttiflti, I 217— In thoytar of tho DtlalU « 805 +318*623 A.D. 
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large proiDortion of tlic population about tbc old city of 
GuJanU is still Giijar, and the district itself is known 
as Gujar-dcs. Towards the end of the 9tli century, or 
between A. D. SS3 and 901, the kingdom of Gurjjara 
was attacked by Sankara Varmma, of Kashmir. The 
Kaja, named AlaLhana, was defeated, and surrendered 
the district of Talcladcsa as tbc price of peace. ^ Guijjara 
is described as lying between Trigarita, or KA,ngra, and the 
couutiy of Saln^ which I have elsewhere shown to have been 
in the mountains to the west of the Jhelam. Gurjjara 
therefore corresponds nith the modern district of Gujar-des, 
which comprises the upper half of the Qliaj Doab, from 
Bliimbar to kliyhni and Khdirabad. The city of Gujarht is 
said to have been first called Jlairdi, and the district hairdt- 
des. Its original foundation is ascribed to a Surajbansi Eaj- 
put, named Bachan Pal, of whom nothing more is known, 
and its restoration to Ali Khan, Gujar, whose name is 
strangely like that of AlaJchanai the old Raja of the 9th 
century. PoUowing up tliese traditions, Gujarht is said to 
have been destroyed in A. D. 1303, and to have been re-built 
by the Gujars in^ A. H. 996, or A. D. 1688, during the reign 
of Akbar. 

At the present day the Gujars are found in great num- 
bers in every part of the N. W. of India, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and from the Hazhra moimtains to the Penin- 
sula of Gujarht. They are specially numerous along the 
banks of the Upper Jumna, near Jagadri and Buriya, and 
in the Sahdranpur District, which during the last century 
was actually called Gujarat. To the east they occupy the 
petty State of Samptar in Bundellchand, and one of the 
northern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gujar-gdr. 
They are found only in small bodies and much scattered 
throughout E. Pi-ajputana and Gwalior; but they are more 
numerous in the Western States, and speeially towards 
Gnjarilt, where they form a large part of the population. 
The Rajas of Rewtlri to the South of Delhi are Gujars. 
In the Southern Panj^ib they are thinly scattered, but 
their numbers increase rapidly towards the north, where they 
have given their name to several important places, such as 
Gujardn-wala in the Rechna Doab, Gujarat in the Ohaj 


* Eaja Tarangmi, V, si 149 to 151. 
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Donl), nml Oiijnr Khan in llic Sindli Slpnr Doib TIicv nro 
numerous nimut Jill Inm mill IFnmn AIhIM, nnd llirouglioiit 
tlin llnzilm District, mill tlim nro nlso foiinil in consiilerablo 
numlicrs in tlio Dnnln Distnols of CIiiIAs, Kolili, nnd I’Alns, 
to (lio l,nsl of tlio Indus, nnd in tlio contiguous dutnots to 
tlio AA cst of tlio nrer 

Tlio latest original notice of tlio Katpirai, by nny 
classiLnl nntbor, is tlint nbioli lins already been quoted from 
tlio Dassanca of Dions sms Unfortunately (bo ago of tins 
ssork IS doubtful, but it scorns to be gcncmlls admitted that 
it IS not older than A D 250 to 300, tbo time of Dionysius 
IVncgctes, to svboin tlio poem lias been gcnemllj attributed 
In this iiotico of Dionrsiiis see find tbo Kaspcin coujilcd 
M itb tbo Aricni, ss liieli si ould seem to sliosr that tlio A aajKin 
svero then in possession of (Iio I/mcr PanjAb, although fn 
the time of I’toloms they ircro separated from tbo Aricm by 
Northern Indo-Sovthn Prom tins notice I infer that tbo 
liaupciri, or KusiiAn tribe, bad nlrcady begun to move 
townnls tbo South before tbo end of tbo 3rtl century, at 
srhioh time, as w o learn from Dionvsius Ponegotes, tbo Loircr 
Indus was still hold by tbo Scythians 

In parting nith the KosIiAn and taking np (ho Giyars, 
mthout iKing able to slionr that tbo tiro people actually 
ocoupied the same country at tlio same time, I fool that tbo 
proof of their identity is still incomploto But in showing 
that tbo Kiishdn had occupied tbo Sontbom PanjAb about 
tlie end of tbo 3rd century, nnd (hat tbo Onjaravoram 
possession of Marusthola, to tbo South of the PanjAb, boforo 
the end of the dth century, I think tliat tbo two events may 
bo best explained by cormcotmg tbo sudden disappearanoo 
of the KtisMn with the sudden appearanco of the Oiyart in 
tho same track towards tho South, ns succossivo actions of 
the samo people In putting forward tho suggestion that 
tho Qvjars of tho present day may bo tho descendants of tho 
anoiont Tochan or Kashdn, I am chiefly mfluonced by the 
fact that they aro the only numerous moo of foreign ongm 
m tho PanjAb and Norm 'Wcotem Provinces who besides 
tho Jals, nro known to have boon powerful dnrmg tho early 
centuries of tho Ohnstinn era. I may also add that tho 
Oiijara aro tho only race whoso tribal names seem to offer 
a probablo olue to their descent Irom tho Tochan or Ktiahdn 
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I have already pointed out that the earliest forms of the 
name of this powerful clan, as found on the coins of Kozoulo 
Kadphizes and Kozola Kadaphes, are Korsou^ Korsea, and 
Khoransu, in Greek ; and Kmlidn^ JSJi^shanj and OusTian in 
Arian; and that the later forms, as found on the coin 
legends and inscriptions of Kanerke or Kanishka, are 
uniformly confined to Korano and Guslimi. Now, both of 
these leadmg forms of the name would appear to he preserv- 
ed amongst the tribal names of the Gujars. Thus Korso 
may, I thmk, he identified with the Gorsi, or Gorasi, and 
Ku^lidn with the Kmane or Kiisaom, or Kuthane, which are 
two of the most widely- spread tribes of the present day. 
both of them are still found in the Sindh S^gar Doab, and 
on the banks of the Jumna, although the great clan of 
Gujars must have been divided for many centuries. 

Little Yijohi, or Kator. 

According to the Chinese writers Entolo, the King 
of the Great Tuchi or Tochari in the begininng of the fifth 
century, conquered Balkh, Gllndh^, and five other pro- 
vinces He was obliged to return to the west to oppose 
the white Huns and left his son in charge of G^ndhto, who 
established the kingdom of the Little Tuchi in Fo-lu-sha, 
or Parsh^wA^r. But the name of Kttolo, or Kator , would 
appear to have been adopted by the horde, as Abu Bih^tn 
calls the Tw'Tci prince who was supplanted about A. D 900 
by his Brahman minister, “the last of the Katormdn Kmgs.’^ 
The supremacy of the race was then lost, but not their 
name, which still exists in the petty State of OhitrAl, whose 
Chief proudly styles himself ShaTi Kator. 

The Chinese carefully distinguish between the two 
divisions of the Tuchi by fixing the capital of the Great 
Tuchi at Kabul, and the capital of the Little Tuchi at 
Parsh^war, the kings of both being of the same family. 
Abu Ilih&,u also makes no allusion to any change of dynasty, 
but simply calls the kings a race of Turks, which had 
ruled for nearly sixty generations. As Abu Kih^n visited 
Kabul and Peshawur only 100 years after the accession of 
the Brahman dynasty, his testimony as to the race of the 
previous dynasty is quite unimpeachable. It is also con- 


^ Eemusat, Xoiiveaus M^angee Asiatiques, I , p 223 
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llrmcd l)y tlio Unja Tamncini, ■n’hich jlaocs a Turmhla 
King on the frontiers of Knsumir betwoon A. D 883 and 
001 But ire liavo tho equally tnistirortby ovidenco of IlTron 
Thsang to sboiv that tho boasted supremacy of the Tnrki 
race for nearly snly goncrationa was intomiptcd for some 
timo during tho seventh century, as tho pilgnm both m 
coming and rotuming found tho whole of tho Kabul Valley 
under tho sway of a Keluxirtya King During tho period 
of his pilgrimage, from A D 080 to 014, the dominion of 
tho Tuholo, or Toohari, was linutcd to part of tho provineo 
of Balkli, whioh had already boon over run by tho Tu hue 
or eastern Turks But these Nomads of tho oast were soon 
forced to give way boforo the strongor Nomads of the west, 
■when tho Arabs, m A_ D 051, orossod tho Oxus, and mado 
a permanent conquest of tho country 

Tho sway of tho TTin dn Kohatnyas m Kabul could not 
have oiceodod two gonomtions, or about 50 years, as m 
A- D 007 wo find that tho Prince of Kabul was a cousm of 
the Prlnoo of Kesli.* Agam, m A D 700, both the 
King of tho Turks and tho King of Kabul ore said to have 
borne the same title or family name, which was also common 
to the Knags of Kashmir f Unfortunately this name is 
doubtful, owing to tho wonderful uncertainty that attends 
tho reading of most proper names written m Persian 
charaoters Acoordmg to Qildemeisfer, tho name is found 
m Masudi, Ibn Kathir, Almakm, Abnlfeda, and Khondemu", 
and has been vanously rend as ZanbU, ZanUl, Zuntti, Zanlibai, 
Zuniol, Kaibol, Bawl RulM Belli, and Belpil Another 
reading is given by Sir Henry Elhot, m his translated eitraot 
from the Tarikh i AM, os Batbal, but m the original text 
I find Bai Sdl { According to Mosndi, this name had 
contmued m use amongst the kings of Northern India 
down to his time, to which Abulfeda adds that it was also 
used m KmIittiit § But Masudi says that tho name of the 
King of Kashmir was er Bama, which is a general title 
for “ aU kings U It appears to me, however, that this 


* Filo«'i Uoluzniijadui Biftorjr L» p> 4(6. 

f GUdecnktw de Babes Indkii, p. 5— qiiotliig Uwodl tsd Atnlfedk 
^ HabunnudsB Glstcrisaai p, 16S. 

I Bfllnuid, llamoire Bur Flod* — pp. 71 & 7L — QQdameUkr, p. 0 
I Bpmgtira I, p. S81. 
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last name sliould probably be read as er- TFama, for Farmma, 
wbicb was the family name of the kings of Kashmir in the 
time of Masndi. As to the reading of the doubtful title 
my present impression is, that the first half of it represents 
the title of Slmhi, written Zai, which occurs so frequently on 
the corns of the Little Tuchi, 

Ephthalites, or White Htths. 

I suggested formerly that the ^Iithahtes, or WTiite 
Huns, must be the same people as the Little Tuchi. I was 
led to this conclusion by the name of Czdaritce^ which is ap- 
plied to the White Huns by Prisons, and which is found under 
the form of Kedara^ not only on the Indian gold coins of 
the Hidda Tope, but also on the Kashmirian coins of Tora- 
mana and Pravarasena. Megliavdlian, the grand-father 

of Toram^na, and the founder of his dynasty, is said to have 
been pieviously under the protection of Gopiditya, King of 
G^ndh^ra, and as he reigned only seven generations before 
A. D. 626, the date of both kings may be fixed with some 
certainty about A. H. 450. Here, then, we have the name of 
Keddra appearing on the coins of Kabul and Kashmir at the 
very same time that Kttolo, the leader of the Katormdn 
tribe, is said to have occupied Kabul and Gftndhfbra. I 
therefore concluded that the Kedara of the coins, the 
Katormdn of Abu BihS-n, the Kitolo of the Chmese,, and the 
Cidaritoe or White Huns of Priscus, are the same people. 
I am now satisfied that Priscus is wrong in applying the 
name of Cidaritce to the White Huns The mistake was 
a natural one, for the White Huns and the Little Tuchi rose 
to notice at the same time, at the begmmng of the 6th 
century, and as they were near neighbom’s, a distant Latin 
author may be excused for confoundmg two barbarous races. 

Most of om' knowledge of the White Huns is derived 
from the Chinese, who have preserved a list of the kings with 
short accounts of their reigns. But the brief notices of the 
Persian and classical writers also are very valuable, as they 
refer to the most brilliant ]ieriod of their career, when they 
waged war on equal terms with some of the most powerful 
of the Sassanian Kangs According to the Chmese, the 


* D’Herbelotj BibUotheque Onentale, VI , 61 , De Guigncs, Histoire des Huns, Ac , 
2 /^ 283 
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roimilpr of tlic So^^ilmn ilvnutf of IiiIp ITim^ \rn« S/irtun, 
wlio, In AD I'" ) rclircd to llio wcil iritli Iii< Iirollior, 
nnd in 102, nftpr tlip tIrO-nt of tlio Jlnmonii, olinns^ tlio 
old title of liniiyii to l/iitUn, nnd n^^umcd tlio nctr nnrac of 
hriitaifa, or the "pooil clinriotecr nnd archer" JIo 
died in HO, nnd nfter three «hnrl nnd uneventful reignv, was 
siieocedcd in 129 h\ his coiuin’a ron Xjh wlio n-nutncd the 
title of Solicit Ahnii, or tlio 'Divine Kini:” Dimng a 
reign of Ilflocn yenm Sollen conqiiereil the 1\ ci Tnrtam, nnd 
received n Chine<;o pnneeM in mamage To him also wo 
must nttributo tho bcvthfcin invasion of rersin, Tvliicli look 
pheo during tho reign of Ilahnlm Gor llis aucce<<or C/iii 
A^on, nfter a fruitless war with tho Chinese, died in A D 
401, nnd left tho throno to lihi son } uc^m, svho took tho 
title of Shiilo I’lichin Khan, ortho "Bountiful Prince” 
This is without doubt tho snmo pnnee whom tho Persian 
historians call Khtuh A oieilr, or the "Bountiful,” which is 
a litcml translations of tho title which ho assiimetl on his 
accession To his aid the Persians asenho the elevation of 
Firur to the Sassanian throno, hut ns this event took place 
m A. D 403, tho assistance must have been given hi his 
father* Finn, liowcvcr, made ivnr on Khuth Aoirdr about 
A D 480, nnd onlv escaped destruction llirough the cle- 
mency of tho princo whom ho had wnntonlv attacked 
Smarting under tlio dispwce, tho Sassaman King m 48 1, 
nmin invaded tho tcrritoncs of Kliusli Nawflz, nnd lost both 
his armv and lifa Eusebius, an ambassador from tho Em 
peror Zeno, accompanied Firuz on this rash expedition, nnd 
from him tho 'Westem 'World learned that tho conquests of 
tho Epthalito Kings “ had boon strotched from the Caspian to 
heart of India, that their throno was enriched with cmcrilds, 
nnd their cavalry supported by a lino of two thousand ek- 
plmnts ”t From tho Ohmese wo loam that in A D 470 
their Emperor Hicnttn attacked Shnlo-Piichn with an im 
menso armv, when no less than tifly thousand of the "Whito 
Huns are said to have been slain on tho first battle But tho 
close of tho war must certainly have boon to tbo advantage of 
tho Nopthalitc Pnneo ns wo find that m A D 475 ho de- 
manded nnd obtained a Ohmeso pnnccss in mnmaga Shvlo- 
Fiiohm died m 416, nnd was sucoeeded by his son Leu-tm, 


• Vatn-Jm, ct Penli, L, 124 
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wlio assumed tlie title of Fu-hu-slmn Khan, or the Oonstaut 
Prince ” This name appears to me to he the same as the 
Faganish of Pirdausi, which differs only by the transposition 
of the last two letters of the Persian name. 

The first dynasty of the White Huns was broken up in 
A. I). 494 by the rebelKon of a General,^ who, after the defeat 
and death of his soyereign, retired to the westward with an 
army of 100,000 men, and proclaimed himself Khan of the 
White Huns ; but the throne was successfully disputed by 
Mo-lcai, who became Emperor, under the title of B.eu-h1n^ 
fu-tai-kii-che Khan, ov ihe “Pleasant and amiable Prince” 
He was followed by his son Futu, or Tahan Khan, who in 
608 was killed in battle with the revolted King of the Kaoche 
Tartars. Bis son Qheunu then succeeded, under the title of 
Ten-lo-fu-po-teu-fa Khan, or the “ Wise Kuler,” and m A. H. 
616 completely re-established the power of the White Huns 
by the defeat and death of the King of the Kaoche. But 
he was repulsed by Apotilo, the General who had rebelled in 
A. D. 494 , and in A D 620 he was defeated and put to death 
by a party of rebellious nobles, aided by his mother, who 
placed his younger brother Onoioei on the throne. The new 
king took the title of So-lien-teu-pi^n ten-fa Khan, or the 
“ Prince who seizes and holds firmly.” He refused homage 
to the Wei Tartars, and after a glorious reign of 26 years he 
refused his daughter to Tewnien, the powerful Khan of the Tu~ 
hine or Eastern Turks. Tuemen instantly marched to attack 
his sovereign, and gave him such a disastrous defeat that he 
killed himself in despair. Onowei was succeeded by his son 
Ghanlochin, who was shortly followed by Lo-hwan, the last 
independent Emperor of the White Huns After fightmg 
many unsuccessful battles agamst the Tn-hiue, or Eastern 
Turks, Lo-hwan sought refuge in China amongst the Wei 
Tartars ; but being betrayed and given up to the Turks, he 
was beheaded outside the walls of Sighanfu in A. D 656, 
and from that time the great Khan of the White Huns 
became a tributary of the Turks. 

A few years later, or in A, D. 669, Maniach, the vassal 
prince of the Sogdoites, appeared at Constantmople as the 

* Tile name of this General was Apo-chi-l-o, or, as it ought to be written, Apo-ii~lo, 
and from him the Upthahtes would appear to have received their name Theophanes of 
Byzantium states that Perozes, or Firuz, Kin g of the Persians, was conquered by Ephthala- 
nvs, Kmg of the Ephth allies, from whom they derived their name The date of this victory 
IS referred to A D 485 (Mo^tman), or to 488 (Gibbon) As this date precedes by only sir 
years the successful rebelhon of Apotilo, I presume that he was the General who defeated 
Piruz, and gave his name to the We^em Branch, of tho White Huns — Sec D’Hcrbclot, 
Bibhotheque Onentale, "NT , 68 
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nmlw^'idor of Diialml, crral KInn of llio Turks TIic nm 
lns«iilor nncl Ins co1lni,«rs wrn> illstingnislicfl from otlicr 
norlhorn Inrlnnnns liv llioir splendid nppnrcl nnd ricli pro 
fonts, nnd " ttioir letters in ttii Scjtlinn clinmctor nnd Ian 
pinge nnnounen d n pooplo nrlio Imd ntLnincd lliu nidimcnls of 
fnnicc ’• Scrornl rml>assie,s fulloncd Iwtwccn Constanti 
noplo nnd Mount Altai The duntion of tho Joumpy is not 
flatod, hut from tho suhscrpient cmlnssics of Carpini, 
Hubniquis, nnd tho I’olos, u is certain tliat tho travelling 
nlonp nould have occiipnil nlrout tivo years, nnd tlio wholo 
joiimcv, svilh tho ncccssnn dcinrs at intermedbto courts, 
mar hnvo oxtondod to tlirco or four vears Tho last embassy 
of tho rmperor Tiberius, who died in A. D 582, did not 
reach "Mount Altai until after tho death of Dizabul, ivhicli, 
supposing him to bo tbo Shapolio of tbo Ohinoso, did not 
take plnco until 5S7 Tlie interval is more than four j cars 
but I ECO 110 reason to doubt tho identity of Dlrabul nnd 
Shapolio Tlio names arc absolutely tbo same, os tlio syllable 
J)i: is only an elongated form of Z) , or JJth, just as 2 Vj», in 
Tenant, is of JV, or Ch in Chatur But a further proof 
of their identity is found in tbo namo of tho successor of 
Bizahul, who is called Shehn Khan by tlio Chinese, nnd Sayo 
Shah by tho Persians 1 linvo thought it necessary to dwell 
at some length on these idontitlcations, bccauso tho want of 
them has liMn so strongly felt ns to cause grave doubts of 
tho truth of tho Oluncso histones Tlicso doubts will now 
bo removed, nnd hereafter tho student of early Indian history 
may roly with contldonco on tho gcnoral necurnoy of tho 
Chincso nccounts of tho great Scythmn hordes 

At the time of their subjection by the Turks, tho Sog 
doitcs or "MTiito nuns ivoro n “polite and warlike pcopio 
who had ynnquished tho Persinn jlonarch nnd earned their 
yictonous arms along tho banks, and perhaps to tho mouth 
of tho Indus ” I hnvo quoted this passage from Gibbon to 
show that tho extension of tho Nepthahte domlmon to tho 
vnlloy of tho Indus was admitted by tho loamod historian of 
tho Eoman Empire 

In tho early part of tho next century Hwen Thsang 
desonbes tho Tuholo, or Toohan, of tho Oius, ns weak nnd 
timid. Thoir language differed but httlo from that of tho 
noighbonnng kmgdoms, but their writing, which consisted of 
only 25 letters, was read from loft to nght-t This account 


• OEbboa Dfonns aad Fall, e. 4i. 
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agrees witli tliat of the Byzantine ■writers, that the letters 
hi ought by the Sogdoite Prince Maniach were in the "-Scy- 
tliian character and language.” Hwen Thsang also mentions 
that the Tocliari had gold and silver coins which differed in 
shape from the money of other countries. Ho gives a 
similar description of the gold, silver and small copper coins 
in use at Hapisa near Kabul, which differed in size as well 
as in form from those of other kingdoms. At Bamiyan the 
letters and money were the same as those of the Tochari, 
but at Kapisa the language was different, although the 
letters were still the same. From this description we may 
infer with certainty that the Kshairhja Prince of Kabul was 
a recent intruder, because the Scythian letters were still in 
use in both Kapisa and Bamiyan, the two prmcipal cities of 
his dominions. 

It would be premature at present to enter into any 
examination of the coins to which Hwen Thsang alludes, as 
the few well-preserved specimens that we possess have not 
yet been satisfactorily deciphered. One set of these coins is 
tri-lmgual, the two longer legends being in Sanskiat and 
Pehlvi, and the shortest m what, perhaps, may be best named 
as Epthalite-Scythian. These coins, on account of the 
Sanskrit legends, I would refer to the Little Yuchi of the 
Kabul Valley. On two other coins we find the pure Indian 
words Piirvvdditya and TJdaydditya^ which may, perhaps, be 
only titles and not names, as both of them mean simply 
" Lord of the East.” It seems more probable, however, that 
they are the actual names of the Little Yuchi princes of 
Kaliul, who had adopted Sanskrit names after they had 
become partially Indianized. Lady Sale possessed a gold 
com of the same series, with the pure Indian name of 
Swimrasiika ; and I have myself several copper corns of 
smaller size, with the various legends of Sri-Jayatu-Narend/'a 
and Jayaiu-Sri~Narendra. Here, then, we have already 
discovered all three of the different kinds of coins described 
by Hwen Thsang, namely, large gold and silver money of a 
size different from that of other people, and copper money 
of a smaller size. 

I have already identified the Cidaritce of Prisons, the 
Kitolo of the Chmese, and the Katormdn of Abu Bih^n, 
with the people of OlutrM, whose Chief still bears the title 
of Shah Kator, But the name is not confined to Chitr^l, 
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mil i< found nlm nmonml Hw Knfirn under tlio form of llio 
Jiahir Inlx * 1 roncludo thoreforo timt tlio subjcols of 

blinh Kntor of OliitnM nro only llml portion of llio tnbo 
who Invc l>ccomo Atuhnmmndnnn I infer nlso Hint tlio 
people of ln»lu, on n Inliulan of tho Kuimr Hirer, must 
liu of the same nu-o, lieoii'c tliei upcok, the name language 
'iliis Mould extend llio present litniUof llio AVer tnlw over 
llio whole valley of the upper I’nnjkom Hirer, a country 
considimhlr larger than Kashmir To tho cast of the 
Indus I Ihink llml wo, perhaps, mar Iraco tho CiJanIa or 
Kator, under the slightly allcroil name of Katar This 
trihe is principallr found in the dislncl of Fateh jnng, wliich 
IS more gonenllr known hy the name of Katar^et, or 
" Counlrr of tho Kntan " It extends from tho Mam Hirer 
on the north to tho Salidn River on tho south, and includes 
tho largo towns of HurliAn, Ilosan Ahdil, and Fateh jang 
Tlio largo village of UsmAn, bolwcon Shah-dhori and llalar, 
was founded hr a Katar, and is therefore generally called 
UamAn Katar Hut tho head quarters of the tnbo is said 
to hare been at OliAsa, a largo mined monnd close to Fateh 
jang Tlio Katart themselves claim to ho Rajputs , but as 
this IS not admitted by an\ one of their nolghlwurs, I con 
elude that thej must be the descendants of somo one of tho 
foreign races which have nt difToront times settled in N TV 
India, and, as their names agree almost exactly, I would 
suggest tlicir identification with tho Cidanla:, or Little 
Yuohi 

Throughout this discussion on tho presumed nnoostiy 
of tho leading PanjAh tribes, I have ngorously adhered to 
tho dictum which I nt first laid down, tlmt the descendants 
of tho Indo-Scytbinns could not possibly bo found amongst 
any of tho Riyput races of true Annn blood. Wo know 
from tho historians of Alexander that tho system of caste 
had been firmly cstnbUshed m the PanjAb sovornl centuries 
before tho first Scythian mvnsion of tho Sits or Abdrt We 
know also that tho sooiol rules Imd down m the Code of Jlnnu 
must have been m full force nt least ns early ns tho sixth 
century boforo Christ, when Buddha began to teach the 
natural equahty of aU olasscs. By tho socml rules of JIanu’s 
code, which arc rigidly observctt even at tho present day. 
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Bralimau must wed witli Brahman, and Kshatnya with 
Kshatriya, and the offspring of mixed parents is placed 
heyond the pale of the twice-born classes. In the face of 
these stringent rules for the preservation of the purity of 
caste, it is quite inconceivable that any strangers, since the 
time of Alexander, could have been admitted amongst the 
tnuce-horn classes of Aryan blood. If therefore any descen- 
dants of the Indo-Scythian conquerors still exist, we can only 
look for them amongst those races whose foreign origin is 
most clearly proved by their exclusion from the privilege of 
marriage with the Avian Kshatriyas. 

Of these classes the most prominent and numerous are 
the Ahirs, the Jats, and the Giijars.^ Bat as the first are 
mentioned by Manu, they must certainly have been in India 
before the time of Alexander, and as they are very numerous 
in the eastern districts of Mirzapur, Benares, and Shaha- 
had, they cannot possibly be identified with the Indo- 
Scythians, whose domimon did not extend heyond the Upper 
Ganges, They are found also in -great numbers in Sindh 
and Gujarflt ; but there is not, as far as I am aware, a single- 
Ahir in the IPanjdh. The Jats and Gujars, on the contrary, 
form more than one-half of the population of the five rivers. 
1 think, therefore, that the evidence is very strong, indeed, 
in favour of their being the descendants of the two great 
races of Indo-Scythians, It is true that Colonel Tod has 
given the Jats a place in his list of the “ thirty- sis royal 
races,” hut this position is not admitted by his own author- 
ities, and is distinctly contradicted by his own statement 
that no Baj put would intermarry with them. Sir B Jen- 
kins, too, has argued for the Bajput descent of the Gujars 
of Nagpur, but this honour is never asserted by the Gujars 
of any other district, and is most certainly not allowed by 
any one else. My own experience, which has embraced as 
long a period as that of either Tod or Jenkins, and whieh 
has extended over a much wider field, is supported by the 
high testimony of Mountstuart Elpliinstonef and Sir Hemy 

* Henry Torrens would appear to have hold much the same opinion, for ho says — “ I 
the study of that smgular race the Qujai s, stamped stdl with the type of 
Ho^ds, so lately has their immigration been mto Upper India, and from them to the Jats, 
or Jdts, the Tayas, and other anomalous tribes " — Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and 
Numismatic Chromcle, XV , p 39 

t Elphinstono, Kabul, 1 , 438 
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Illiot, and IS oonflrmod by tlio tvoU known proTorb, wbiob 
couples tbo Jdta and Otyara witb tbo Qadanyas and Qolas, 
or sbophords and salt-mokors, 

Qaimnga^ dujar, GotOf 
In Chiron la kcla uela 

Tins is a common saying amongst tbo people of tbo 
North "West, and may bo translated almost btorally ns 
foUowB 

JAts, Gftdaryiflfl, Gdjh™, GoIof, 

Arc all four tbo Bamo Bort of fcIloTTB 

AHTIQUITIES. 

In comparing the casting mins of anoiont PanjAb 
cities with tbo di&ront accounts that wo possess in the 
CUinoso and olassioal authors, I propose to follow tbo 
footsteps of Aloxandor lumsolf I have already noticed the 
fact that, as tbo Obinese pilgnms as well as the ilaoedonian 
conquerors ontcrod the PanjAb from the west, their routes 
will mutually lUustrato each other Por this reason I prefer 
to begm my dcaonption of the antiquities of tbo Panjlb 
near the banks of the Indns, and gradually to work my 
way to the eastward, m company with the Maoodonian 
soldiors of Alexander, and tbo Pnddbist pilgnms of Chinn, 
With thoir journals in our hands we may renture to visit 
the mmed oitiea of the PanjAb with the certamty that our 
time will not be wasted m frmtless research. But before 
outermg on the descnption of those antiquities I thmk it 
right to say a few words on the date and value of the differ 
ont authorities on whom we have to depend for most of oar 
early information. 

The army of Alexander spent the wmter of B 0 827 
m reducing the distnct of Penkelaotis to tbo west of the 
Indus Jfier the capturo of Aornos early m the spring of 
826, Alexander orossed tbo Indus to Taxila, where he bmted 
for a whole month which delayed his arrival at the Hydos- 
pes untd May There he was ogam delayed hy the opposi 
tion of Poms, so that he did not cross that nver untd about 
tho middle of June, when the seasonal rams had already sot 
in Dunng July and August he was engaged m his march 
to Iho Hyphasis and back ogam to ISickica on tbo Hydaspos 
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September was spent in making the final arrangements 
for bis voyage, and on tbe 1st October B 0 326, be began 
bis descent of tbe river. Tbe voyage lasted nine months, 
of wbicb three may be assigned to tbe descent of tbe Hydas- 
pes and Akesines, and the remainmg six months to tbe 
descent of tbe Indus. Tbe whole time, therefore, that 
Alexander spent m tbe Panj^b, from bis first crossing of 
tbe Indus to bis arrival at tbe confiuence of tbe five rivers, 
was rather less than twelve months, and was altogether com- 
prised witlun tbe year B. 0. 326. Tbe materials collected 
by tbe companions of Alexander during this campaign have 
been preserved by Strabo, Ourtius, and Arrian. Much valu- 
able information also may be gleaned from tbe geographical 
work of Pliny , but as be does not always mention bis 
authorities, it is sometimes difficult to say whether bis state- 
ments were derived from tbe journals of actual observers 
in Alexander’s expedition, or from tbe hearsay tales of 
sailors of bis own tune. 

Tbe Travels of Apollonius of Tyana would have been 
invaluable for tbe history of tbe Panj4b, if we could place 
entire dependence on the truth of tbe narrative. Tbe 
journey is said to have been made dming tbe reign of tbe 
Parthian Kmg, Bardanes, between A. B. 42 and 4i§, and the 
original account was drawn up by tbe Assyrian Damis, tbe 
companion of Apollomus. But the life of ApoUomus by 
Pbilostratus, which is tbe only work that we now possess, 
was not compiled until a century and a half later, and is 
altogether so full of tbe marvellous as to excite our suspicion 
instead of winning our confidence I think it probable that 
Apollonius and bis companion actually visited Taxila, and 
perhaps also JwAla-Mukbi in tbe E Panjab ; but I doubt 
many of tbe details, and I altogether reject tbe long 
conversations with Eang Pbraates of Taxila and tbe Brahman 
larcbas. 

Tbe geographical work of Ptolemy is too well known to 
need any description, and I only mention it here for tbe 
purpose of noting its date, which may be fixed with certainty 
between tbe years 140 and 169 A. I) Tbe number of new 
names which first appear in Ptolemy shows that be bad 
access to original information, which was not in tbe possession 
of cither Strabo or Pliny. His information, too, is all tlie 
more valuable on account of its later date, as it helps to fill 
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lip tlio long blank that precedes tlio arrival of tlio first 
ClimCBO pilgrims Ills date, m fact, is just midivay botivecn 
Alexander 13 0 380, and Hwon Tbsang A. D 030 

Ua Hinn, tbo first Buddbist pilgrim from Obum ivlSv,~ 
travels liavo been preserved, began bis jonrney m A. D SOOk 
and ns bo entered India from tbo west, bis noconnt of tbol 
ranjAb may bo dated ns earlvas A D 400. His details are 
few and are, besides, obiofly confined to tbo notices of Bnddbist 
marvels and relics, but bis geograpbioal notices are valuable 
for tbcir prcoision, as bo gonornlly fixes the position of every 
place that bo Tisits by Its bearing and distance from that 
ivbiob bo bad just loft.* 

Tlio next Cbincso pilgrnns, named Snng Tim and Jliom 
Seng, also entered India from tbo ivest in tbo year 602 
'Iboir travels are confined to tbo Kabul Valley and 170810111 
PanjAb, but tbe details are sometimes mmute and mtorest- 
ing 

But all tbo previous travels of Cbmoso Buddhists are 
eclipsed by tbo longer and more ^tcmatic journeys of 
Ilwen Tbsang This ontbnsiastio pilgrim left bis native 
land in A D 029, and did not return until tbo spnng of 
046 He crossed tbe Indus from I be west early m A D 
681, and after nsitmg Taxfia, MAnllrvAla, Kashmir, SAlala, 
and many other places, bo crossed tbo Satlaj about the 
middle of A D 686, havmg thus spent upwards of four 
years m the PanjAb Six years later be visited AlnltAn and 
Folqfato m tbo 8 PanjAb, from wbonce he returned to tbe 
great monastery of Ndlanda m Alagadha, and halted there 
for four raontbs to clear up sundry doubts He next attend 
ed the great qumquennial assembly held at PrayAg, m 
April and May (543, and about ^ptember of the same 
year he reached JAlandhar m tbe PanjAb, and after agam 
Tisitmg MAnikyAla and Taxila, bo finally re-crossed the Indus 
early m A D 644. His various journeymgs m the PanjAb, 
tbei^ore, extended to a period of nearly four years of ivhioh 
one-half was iq^t m Kashmir It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of tliese travels for the hgbt 
winch they throw upon early Indian history , and for tbe 


* A it0W And Aocnnle baEtahtlati of F» Him TiutvIa hiA iliicn been poUkhcnI bj 
tbo Rat B. B«d, toithiehiA Atbled tbo trmroli of Ilwrd-flfng and Suo^Ton, dow fiat jtren 
t tbo wocblin foIL 
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illustration of tlie Buddhist antiquities of India, it is not 
too much to say that they are quite invaluable. Bor 
the translation of these travels we are whoUy indebted to 
M. Julien, who with great ability and unwearied resolution 
devoted no less than 20 years to the acquirement of two of 
the most diffieult of all languages — Sanskrit and Chinese. 
How well he has succeeded may be seen in the masterly 
translation of Hwen Thsang’s life and travels, in three 
volumes, which he has given to the public at difPerent tunes 
from 1853 to 1858. Before this translation appeared, all 
our attempts to fathom the mysteries of Buddhist antiqui- 
ties were but mere conjectures. To us one Stupa then only 
differed from another Stupa by its size, while the special pur- 
pose of each particular monument was utterly unknown. 
But now, thanks to M. Julien for his admirable translation, 
we are able to distinguish one monument from another, and 
to say with certainty for what purpose each one of the 
greater Stupas was originally designed. 

The geography of Hwen Thsang’s travel has been most 
ably and critically examined by M. Vivien St. Martin in his 
learned Memoir on Central Asia and India, which is appended 
to the third volume of M. Julien’s translation. His identifi- 
cations have been made with so much care and success 
that few places have escaped his research, and most of these 
have escaped only because the imperfection or want of fulness 
in our maps rendered actual identification quite impossible. 
As a specimen of his keen critical sagacity, I may cite the 
position of Taxila which he places near Usmdn-Kat&r, at 
7 or 8 miles to the E. or S. E. of Hasan- AbdM , the actual 
emplacement, which I have discovered during the present 
year, being to the east of Shah-dheri, at 10 miles to the 
South-East of Hasan- AbdM, and 4 miles to the South of 
IJsm^n-Katar. 

But om’ acknowledgments are also due to Professor 
Lassen for his very learned and exhaustive work on the 
antiquities of India generally, and more especially for his 
lucid memoir on the ancient geography of the Panj^b 
contamed in the Peutapotamia Indica. To him also our 
thanks are due for many cm’ious and valuable illustrations 
of the early history and antiquities of the Panj^b, which his 
great and varied learning has enabled him to draw from both 
^ Sanskrit and classical sources. 
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In describing llio ruined oillcs nnd nncxiont monuments 
of Ibo Panjlb, I propose to begin on llio west bank of tbo 
Indus, nnd to work towards tbo cast, keeping clo«ely to tbo 
general trick tbat was followed both bj tbo llaocdonian 
king and bj tbc Cbincso pilgrims In carmng out tins 
sebomo, I will begin at Pesliiwar as a well knoivn starting 
iminl, from wbiob Ilwen Tlisnng's bearings nnd measure 
inonts will bo a guide to tlio identification of other places to 
Ibo west of tbo Indus Tbo various ancient sites therefore 
will bo noticed in the following order 

I Pcahdtcar, or Parash^icora 
II Ptitlilalacaii, or Pcultlaolts 
III Palodhcn, or ’Tarmha 
lA'' Ohind, or XJtalhanda 
Y Lahor, or Sulaiura 
A''! Aornoa 

VII Taxila, or Pahhasila 
VIII Mason Abddl 
IX. Paott Find 
X Malar 
XI Bddarpur 
XII JaoU 
XIII Mamdica 
XTV Munndl 

XV Jtaioal Fiiidi, or Oajtpur 
XVI Mdmkydla 
XVII Sakrabash 
XVIIL Mddtoar, or Miilephala 
XTX. Many, or Ntkaa 
XX Maids, or Kaldksha 
XXI Sangala todla-Tiba, or SangaJa 
XXIL Asariir 

XXTTT Man Si or Mara-Stnba 
XX TV Amba-kdp* 

X X V Sarland 

XX VI Thdnesur, or Sthdnemcara 
XXVIL Anun 

XXVIII Peboa, or Prtihudaka 
X X I X. Suffh, or Srughna 
XXX. Mandtodr or Qanga dwdra 
X X XT Moradhtixy 
XXXII Chatnrbbuj 
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I. PESHAWAR, on PARASHAWARA. 

The great city now called Peshawar is first mentioned 
by Pa-Hian in A. T>. 400, under the name of Fo-leu-shaJ" 
It is next noticed by Sung-Tun in A. 3). 620, at which time 
the King of GdndhL’a was at war with the King of Kipin, 
or Kophene, that is, Kabul and Ghazni, and the sur- 
roundmg districts. Sung-Tung does not name the city, 
but his description of its great Sktpa of King Kza-ni-see-ha, 
or Kaniska, is quite sufidcient to establish its identity f At 
the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D. 630, the royal 
family had become extinct, and the kingdom of Gandhl,ra 
was a dependency of Kapisa or Kabul. But the capital which 
Hwen Thsang calls Fu-ki-sha-pu-lo, or Pao'aslidwara, was 
still a great city of 40 U, or 6f miles in extent. J It is 
next mentioned by Masudi and Abu Bih^n, in the 10th and 
11th centuries, under the name of ParsMwar, and again 
by Babar, in the 16th centmy, it is always called by 
the same name throughout his commentaries. Its present 
name we owe to Akbar, whose fondness for mnovation led 
him to change the ancient ParasMioara, of which he did 
not know the meaning, to Peshawar, or the ‘^frontier town.” 
Abul Pazl gives both names. § 

The antiquities of Parashdwar are described by Hwen 
Thsang in great detail. Of these the most sacred was a 
rmned Stupa near the north-west comer of the city, which 
had formerly contained the Ahns-bowl of Buddha. In A. I). 
402 at the time of Pa Hian’s visit, the holy vessel was still 
there, although the Kang of the Yucln had endeavom’ed to 
carry it away. “ He brought a large elephant nchly capri- 
soned and placed the bowl upon the elephant, but the 
elephant fell to the earth unable to advance. He then 
constructed a four-wheeled car, and placed the bowl thereon, 
and yoked eight elephants to draw it, but they were unable 
to move a step. The kmg then knew that the destiny of 
the bowl was not yet fulfilled.” Afterwards, when Pa-Hian 
visited Ceylon, he heard that ‘Hhe Pdtra, or Alms-bowl, of 
Buddha originally was preserved in the city of VaisHi ; liut 


* Beal’s translation, p 34. 
t ibid, p 197 

J Jidicn’s Translation, II , 104 
§ Ain ALban, Glad\ym’s Translation, 11 , 341 
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no^T it 18 in tlio borders of QindbAm. In someirbaf bio 
a hundred years it ivill again bo transported to tho oonntry 
of tho "VFcstom Tuobi • In tho diary of Sung Tun tboro 
IS no mention of tho Alma bowl , and as tho reigning Kmg 
of QAndbAra was not a Buddhist, it is most probable that 
tho bowl had already boon romoved In A. D 030, whon 
Itwon Thsang visited GAndhftra, tho bowl was m Persia 
Strange to say, tbis onco famous vossol stdl exists near the 
modem Kandahar, whore, according to Sir H Bawhnson, 
it is held m much oatunation by tho Muhammadans 

Tho next object visitod bj IT won Thsnng was a groat 
Pipal troo, at 8 or 0 U, or mile, to the south east of the 
city Tho troo was about 100 feot m height, with wide 
spreading branches, wliioh, aooordmg to the tmdition hod 
formerly given shade to Snkya Buddha, whon he prediotod 
tho future appearance of the great King Kanishka The 
troo IB not noticed by Pa Hian, but it is mentioned by Sung 
Tun as tho Plio-lht, or Bodht tree, whose “ branohes spread 
out on all sides, and whoso foliage shat out the sight of the 
sky ” Beneath it there were four seated statues of tho four 
previous Bnddhas Sung Tun fhrtber states that the tree 
was planted by Kamshka over the spot where ho had buried 
a copper vase containing the pearl tissue latfaoe of the great 
Stupa, which he was afraid might be abstraoted from tho 
tope after his death This same tree wonld appear to have 
been seen by tlie Emperor Baber m A. D 150B, who desonbos 
it as the “ stupendous tree” of Bogram, which he " imme- 
diately rode out to see ”t It must then have been not less 
than 1,500 years old, and os it is not mentioned m A D 
lB94i by Abul Pazl in his account of tho Oor Katan at 
PesbAwar, I conclude that it bad previously disappeared 
through simple old age and decay 

The enormous Stupa of Kanishka, which stood oloso to 
tho holy tree on its south side, is desonbod by all tho 
pilgrims In A. D 600 Pa Hum Baja that it was about 
400 feot high, and “ adorned with all manner of precious 
thmgs, ’ and that fame reported it os suponor to all other 
topes in India. One hundred years later. Sung Tun declares 
that " amongst tho topes of Western countries this is tho 


* BeaTt iVnini, p. 15L 
f llcmrfn bj EnUm^ p. 157 
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first.” Lastly, in A. L 630, Hwen Tbsang describes it as 
upwards of 400 feet in height and U, or just one-quarter 
of a mile m circumference. It contamed a large quantity 
of the relics of Buddha. It is said that no remains of this 
great Stupa now exist. 

To the west of the Stupa there was an old monastery, 
also built by Kanishka, which had become celebrated 
amongst the Buddhists through the fame of Ao'ya-Tdrswika, 
Ifanorhita, and Vasu-handhuy three of the great leaders and 
teachers of Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The towers and pavilions of the monasteiy were two 
storeys in height, but the building was already much ruined 
at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. It was, however, still 
inhabited by a small number of monks, who professed the 
“Lesser Yehicle,” or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It 
was still flourisliing as a place of Buddhist education in the 
9th or 10th centmy when Yira Leva of Magadha was sent 
to the “ great Yih^ra of Kanishka where the best of teachers 
were to be found, and which was famous for the quietism of 
its frequenters.”*^ I believe that this great monastery was 
still existing in the times of JBaber and Akbar under the 
name of Oor-Katari^ or the “ Bamya’s house.” 

The former says — “ I had heard of the fame of Garh- 
K.atri, which is one of the holy places of the Jogis of the 
Hindus, who come from great distances to cut off then’ hair 
and shave their beards at this Garh-Katri ” Abul Bazl’s 
account is still more brief. Speaking of Peshawar, he says 
“ here is a temple, called Gor-Katari, a place of religious 
resort, particularly for Jogis.”t According to Erskine, the 
grand caravansari of Peshawar was built on the site of the 
Gor^Katari. 

II. PUSHKABAYATI, OR PEUKELAOTIS. 

On leaving the monastery of Kanishka at Parashawar, 
Hwen Thsang proceeded towards the north-east for 100 
li, or 16f miles, to Fu-se-kia-lo-fa-H, or Pushkalavah. In 
the travels of Hwen Thsang this distance is set down as 
only 60 U, but as he specially mentions the crossing of a 
great river, which can only be the , Kabul Biver, distant 12 


* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1S49, i 494, — GliosrAiva Inscription, 
t Qladum’s Am Akban, II , 165 
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miles in a north east dircotion^ I prefer tho distanoe of 
100 hy that 13 recorded m the life of the pilgnm The full 
distance of 10 miles mil bring us to the two large towns 
of Parang and Charsaday "which form part of the well 
known Sashtnagary or eight contiguous cities on the east 
bank of the lower Swdt Biver • The bearing and distance 
given by Hwen Tliaong render it almost certain that tin a 
■was the position of the famous city of PmhkalavaU which, 
in its Pall form of PnlXalaotty was the origm of the Qroek 
name of Peul^laotia Its shorter name of Puslikalay or 
Pall Pulkaloy became the Greek Peukelaa At 4 or 6 h, 
or three quarters of a mile to the north of this place, 
there was a great Stupa built by Asokoy which was cele- 
brated all over N W India This Stupa was erected on 
the spot where Buddha was said to have made an alms gift 
of hifl eyes In the time of Hwen Thsong it was asserted 
that the * eyes gift” had been made one thousand tunes m 
as many preyioua existences The singlo gift only is men 
tioned by the other two pflgnms 

m PALODHEEI, OR VARUSHA 

Prom the Pushkalavati Stupa Hwen Thsang first pro 
oeeded 60 or miles to the north west to a small StupUy 
where Buddha had converted the mother of the demons 
and then 60 h, or 8^ miles to the north to another Stupa 
where Sammuka Bodhisatwa had displayed nnusual affection 
for his father and mother These two places are probably 
represented by Tarangtai and Tangi, two small towns on 
the Swflt Hirer, which form part of tho eight towns of 
Hashtnagar 3?rom the latter place he proceeded 200 U, or 
88 miles to tho 8 E to Po /w-sAa, which M Julien rondom 
donhtfuUy hy Varusha f To the north east of the town at 
20 Uy or ^ miles, was the hill of Tan-ta~lo-l:tay or Pantahka 
Both tho town and the hill wore connected with the legend 
of the Prince Suddnoy who had been banished by tho king, 
his father, for making a present of his favonto olophaut to 
the Brahmans The prince and his wife retired to Mount 
Pantalohiy where they took up their abode in a cave hewn 
out of tho rock. Hero tho pnneo presented his son and 

• Poo Fbto LTV, far » lUp of GlocEMn, 
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daughter to a Braliman who demanded them. Snng-Tun 
calls the hill Shen-c7d, or " of good things,” which is only a 
translation of Siiddna. He mentions the prince’s house, 
and the square stone on which he used to sit, and the tree 
round which the prince and princess walked, while the 
"Brahmans flogged them so that their hlood ran to the 
ground ” Hwen Thsang also mentions the flogging, and 
adds that the earth was stained " with their hlood, and even 
the trees and plants had a reddish tint.” Close hy there 
was a spring of water. 

Brom these accounts we may gather that the town of 
JPahisJia was in an open plain, at the foot of the Dantaloha 
mountain, which possessed a cave and a spring of water. 
These conditions are best fulfilled hy the village of JBalodlieri^ 
which is 10 miles to the north of the great inscription at 
Shfihlriz garhi, five miles to the west of Bazar, and five miles 
to the south of Bahuzai Dlieri means a mound of rums 
and is specially applied to ancient sites of towns, and never 
to natural mounds of earth The name of JPalo-DImd, 
therefore, indicates that the village of Palo is huilt on an 
ancient site. It is possible also that Palo may preserve 
some portion of the name of Falusha. The position of 
Paloclheri also agrees with Hwen Thsang’s distance of 33 
miles from Tangi, but its direction is east instead of south- 
east The identification, however, is supported hy the 
existence of the great cave of Kashmir i~glidr m the hill to the 
E N. E , and within three or four miles of Falodheri, almost 
in the very position indicated by Hwen Thsang. 

This cave has been noticed both hy General Court and 
hy Mr Loewenthal, hut the latter has failed to recognize the 
Fell and Felley of General Court in the large village of 
Falodheri, and supposes that he must have confounded it 
with another place of the same name on the British bound- 
ary, about 10 miles to the north of Tangi ^ But Mr. 
Loewenthal approached the cave from the west side, and 
was not aware of the immediate neighbourhood of Palo- 
dhen. The distance given by the General of 16 hos from 
Souhhor is most probably a simple misprint for 6 hos from 
Lundhhor, as the actual distance is just 12 miles. Accord- 
ing to Mr Loewenthal, " the cave IS not hewn out of the 


^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1863, p. 4 
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rock, but 13 almost nltogetber natural ” It “ consists of 
several ohambors of unequal sue,” with “ fliKhts of almost 
unooimtable steps and buildings, whoso nature cannot be 
fuUy ascertained without some excavation ” Ho notices 
also that “ two msonpfions were spoken of by the Jfntivos 
ns existing somewhoro m the cave, but ho did not see them.” 
On Ist January 1648, when I was at Olidrgoloi, within 7 
miles of the cave, I had two copies made of the only in 
Eoription that was then known to exist in the Kashmin Ghdr 
One of these was a more copy by eye, hut the other was an 
actual impression on paper There are nine different 
symbols, of whioh one is repeated four times , one of them 
OTmbola certainly belongs to the Soythian alphabet of the 
Indo-Sassanian coins, and the others are of the same 
general character I think, therefore, that the record mav 
belong to the time of the Little Tuchi in the 6th or 6th 
century of the Ohnstian era 

IV OHIND, OB UDAKHANDA. 

To the north east of Polusha, distant 60 li, or SJ miles, 
Hwen Thsang vmted a high mountam which was crowned 
with a statue m blue stone of the goddess Pfitmd I mohne 
to believe that the beaiing of this hdl should be south-east 
instead of north east, because there is a very lofty mountam 
taiUed Kdramdr, 8,450 feet m height, which is exactly 8 
miles to the south east of Palo-dhen From the hill of 
Shtmd, Hwen Thsang travelled 160 h or 25 miles, towards 
the south-east lo TI to ha han clta, which M Juhen trans- 
onbes as Vdalhhanda, and which M Tinen St, llartm 
identifies with Olund or Hand on the Indus The pilgrim 
desonbes Uda-khanda as bemg 20 It, or 8J miles in circuit, 
and with its south side resting on the Indus This des- 
cnption taffies exactly with the poatiou of Ohind, which 
IS situated on the north bank of the Indus, 16 miles above 
Attak and about 28 miles to the south east of Palodlion 
General Oourt and Burnes caff this place Send, and so 
does Mr Loewenthal, who styles Ohind n mistaken pro 
nunoiation But the name was written TFathandon Oat 
hand by Abu Bilida m A D 1080, and Ohind by Mina 
Mogal Begin 1790 To my ear the name sounded some 
tiling like JFahand, and this would appear to have been 
the pronunciation which Eashid ud dm obtamed m A D 
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1310j as lie names the place Weliand or Waihand,-^ Abiilfeda 
also calls it Waihand.t According to all these authors 
Wmhand was the capital of G^ndhara^ and E-ashid-ud-din 
adds that the Mogals called it Kdrajdng. The only Native 
writer who uses the abbreviated form of the name is Niz^m- 
ud-dm, who, in his Tabakat-i-Akbari, says that Mahmud 
besieged Jaipal in the I^ort of Sind m A. D. 1002. But 
this place is difPerently named by Terishta, who calls it the 
Tort of Bithanda. In this last name we have a very near 
approach to , the old form of TJtahlianda, which is given by 
Hwen Thsang. Trom all these examples, I infer that the 
original name of TJtaJchandai or Ut-khandi was first softened 
to TJthand or Bithanda, and then shortened to TJhand or 
OTiind. The other form of Weliand I look upon as a simple 
misreading of JJtliand, as the two words only differ in the 
position of the diacritical points of the second letter. 
General Abbott, in his “ Gradus ad Aornon,” calls the place 
Oond, and says that it was formerly called Oora, from which 
he thinks it probable that it may be identified with the Ora 
of Alexander’s historians. $ 

I have entered into this long detail out of respect for 
the acknowledged learning of the late lamented Isidor 
Loewenthal. His opinion as to the name of Ohmd was 
most probably, although quite unconsciously, biased by his 
behef that IJtakhanda was to be found in the modern Attak. 
But this place is unfortunately on the wrong side of the 
Indus, besides which its name, as far as I am aware, is not 
to be found in any author prior to the reign of Akbar. 
Abul Tazl calls the fort Atak-Bandras, and states that it 
was built in the reign of His Majesty. Babar never men- 
tions th^ place, although he frequently speaks of Nilab. 
Bashid-ud-dm, however, states that the Parashawar Biver 
joins the Indus near Tankur, which most probably refers 
to the strong position of Khairabad. I have a suspicion 
that the name of the “forbidden,” may have been 

derived by Akbar from a mistaken readmg of Tankur^ with 
the Arabic article prefix;ed as JEt-tankur. The name of 
Bandras was undoubtedly derived from Bandr, the oJdname 


* Sir n M Elliot’s lluliammadaii Historians, p 40 
f Gfldemeister, De Rebus Indicis, p 186 

t Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1854, j) 337 — See Plate LIV, for tbe position of 
Oliuul. 
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of tlio distnot m trluoU tbo fort is sitnatod Tlio immo of 
Bandr suggested BauAms, and as Kdsi Sandras was the mty 
whioli all Hindus would wish to nsit, so we may guess that 
this fact suggested to the playful mind of Akbar iia exactly 
opposite idea of AttaL Sandras, or the “ forbidden” Baniras, 
wliioh all good Hindus should avoid Or perhaps the exist- 
onoo of Katab Sandras in Onssa, on the extreme eastern 
limits of hia kingdom, may have suggested an alterabon of 
the ousting names to Attak BanAras for the extreme west • 

TVeliand, or TJhand, ns I believe it should be writ- 
ten, was tho capital of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
whose dynasty was extmgmshed by Ualimnd of Ghaxm m 
A D 1020 Maaudi, who visited India m A. D 916, 
slates that "the Kmg of El kandahar (or QAndhArah who 
IS one of the Kings of Es 8md ruling over this country, 
IS called Jahy this name is common to all sovereigns of 
that country ”t Now Ohaoh is the name of the great 
plam to the east of the Indus, immediately opposite to 
Ohind and as the plum of Sandr is said to have been named 
after Raja Sandr, it seems probable that the plam of Chach 
may have been named after the Brahman dynasty of Ohmd 
It IS ounous that the Brahman dynasty of Smdh was also 
established by a Ohach m A 1) 641 , but it is still more 
remarkable that this date corresponds with tbo penod of the 
expulsion of the Brahman dynas^ from OhwhUo, or Jajhoti, 
by the Ohandels of KbojurAlio. I think therefore, that there 
may have been some ooimeriou between those events, and 
that the expelled Jajhohya Brahmans of KhajnrAlia may 
have found their way to the Indns, where they suooeeded in 
establishing themselves at first m Smdh and afterwards m 
Ohmd and Kabul 

In the time of Hwon Thsong the oity was 20 It, or up 
wards of 8 miles m cirouit, and we may reasonably suppose 
that it must have moreased m sue during the sway of the 
Brahman dynasty It would seem also to have been still a 
place of importance under the successors of Ohangii Klian, 
ns the llogals had changed its name to KArajAng But tho 
buildmg of Attak aud the permanent diversion of the high 
road, must seriously have afleoted its prosperity, and its 

• Orim— Eorarebe^ XV p. 18? — “ KaUi Bliim-L*’ 
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gradual decay since then has been hastened by the constant 
encroachments of the Indus which has now carried away at 
least one-half of the old town. In the sands at the foot of 
the cliff, which are mixed with the debris of the ruined 
houses, the gold- washers find numerous coins and atrmkets, 
which offer the best evidence of the former prosperity of the 
city. In a few hours’ washing I obtained two bronze buckles, 
apparently belonging to a bridle, a broken spoon, a female 
neck ornament, several flat needles for applying antimony 
to the eyes, and a considerable number of coins of the Indo- 
Scythian and Brahman princes of Kabul. The continual 
discovery of Indo-Scythian coins is a sufidcient proof that 
the city was already in existence at the beginning of the 
Christian era, which may perhaps induce us to put some 
faith in the tradition mentioned by Abulfeda that Weliand, 
or OJmid, was one of the cities founded by Alexander the 
Great. 


V. LABOR, OR SALATURA. 

Hwen Thsang next visited So-lo-tu-lo or Sdldkira, the 
birth-place of the celebrated Grammarian JPdnimi which ho 
says was 20 U, or 3^ miles to the north-west of Ohind. 
Brom the hearmg and distance there can be no hesitation in 
identifying Sdldtura with the small modern town of Lahoi\ 
which is exactly 4 mdes to the north-east of Oliind. In 
January 184i8, during a day’s halt at Labor, I procured seve- 
ral Greek and Indo-Scythian coins, from which we may infer 
with some certainty that the place is at least as old as the 
time of P4nim himself, or about B. C. 360. The loss of 
the first syllable of the name is satisfactorily accounted for 
by the change of the palatal sibilant to the aspirate, accord- 
ing to the well known usage of the people of 'Western India 
by whom the Bvndliu Biver was called JELendIm and Tndus, and 
the people on its hanks Hindus or Indians. Sdldtura would, 
therefore, have become JBLalatur and Alatm\ which might 
easily have been corrupted to LaJior. General Court writes 
the name Jjavor. 


VI. AORNOS. 

Before proceeding to describe the countries to the east 
of the Indus, I propose to say a few words on the much vex- 
ed question of the position of Aornos. In 1836 General 
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Court wrote ns follows • “As rclntes to Aomos, it is probably 
tlio cnatio wliioli wns opposite Attnk, and tbc yestlgcs of 
which wo SCO upon the summit of the mountain Its found 
ation IS attributed to Ilnja Hoddt ” lu IS-tS I suggested 
that the “ vast hill fortress of J?d»i gat, situated immediate 
Ij aboro the small Tillngo of Nogrflm about 10 miles north 
by west from Ohind, corresponded in all essential parheulnrs 
with the description of Aornos, ns given by Arrian, Strabo, 
and Diodorus , excepting in its elevation, the height of 
TlAm gat not being more tiian 1,000 feet, which is, however, 
a very great elevation for so largo a fortress ”t In 1861 
General James Abbott took up the subject in a very full and 
elaborate article, in which the various authorities are ably 
and onticaUy discussed His conclusion is, that the Mahdban 
bill IS the most probable site of AornosI This opmion was 
combated early m 1803 by ilr Doewenthal, who agam 
brought forwaid the olaima of Raja Hodi s fort, opposite 
Attak, which bad first been suggested by General Court § 
Towards the end of tbo year General Abbott repbed to 
Mr Loowcntbals objections, and reiterated his conviobon 
that “ the Zlahaban is the Aomos of history,” although ho 
thinks that the question is still “ open to discussion ” J 

In re opening this discussion, I beheve that I am able 
to clear away some of the diSloalties with which the Bubjeot 
has confessedly been obstructed by the vague and contradio- 
tory accounts of Alexander s historians but I can scarcely 
venture to hope that my idontiScntion of Aomos wiU be 
received as satisfactory when I am oonstramed to own that 
I am not perfectly satisfied with it myself But if I do not 
succeed m oonvinomg others I feel that mv failure will ho 
shared m common with two such able writers as General 
James Abbott and the lamented Missionary DoowenthaL 

I will hegm with the name Aornos which, though a 
Greek word, can hardly, as Mr Looweuthal observes, be an 
invention of the Greeks It must, therefore, be the trans- 
cription, either more or less altered, of some Nativo name. 

• Bengsl Allsilo Sodeij^ Jotma], Vol. Y p. 395. 
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!Mr. Locwcntlial tliinlcs that it was derived from Bautos in its 
Sanskrit form of Varanasi^ which a Greek of Alexander’s 
time could only have in’ouounced hy prefixing a vowel. Ho 
would thus have got Aiaranas or Aornos. But this is, per- 
haps, proving too much, as the final letter in Aornos is 
almost certainly the Greek termination, which need not, 
therefore, have formed part of tlio original Native name. 
It is also suspicious that the literal transcription of tlie 
Native name should form a pure Greek word. If Bandras 
or Varanasi was the original form of the name, then wc 
ought to find another Ban.lras to the north of the Caucasus, 
as Arrian relates that, after passing Brapsala, or Andardb, 
Alexander “ moved against Aornos and Bacira, tlie two chief 
cities of the Bactriaus, wliich being immediately surrendered 
to him, he placed a garrison in the castle of Aornos.”^' On 
compaiing Arrian’s names with Ptolemy’s map, it seems 
evident that his Bacira and Aornos are the same as Ptolemy’s 
Zariaspa and Bacira o'cgui, and as the latter is placed 
in the countiy of the Varni^ I conclude that the name 
AornoSi is only a natural and slight alteration of 
VarnoSj made by the followers of Alexander for the sake 
of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly I 
would refer the second Aornos to Baja Vara, whose name 
is still attached to all the ruined strongholds between Haslit- 
nagar and Ohind. Thus the old lull tort and cily of Tahht- 
i-BaJn, 15 miles to the nortli-cast of Hash tn agar, is said to 
have been the residence of Baja Vara But his name is 
more particularly attached to the grand lull fort of Bdni-gat 
above Nogram. Bdnv-gat, or the Queen^s rode, is a huge 
upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which Baja 
Yarn’s Bdni is said to have seated herself daily. The fort 
itself IS attributed to Ba^ja Vara, and some rums at the fort 
of the hill are called Baja Vards stables. Some people call 
him Baja Virdt, but as they connect him with the story of 
the five Pandus, I conclude that the name has been altered 
to suit the story. The position of the true Virdt was in 
Ilatsya or Mdcheri, to the south of Delhi all others are 
spurious. I think, therefore, that the hill Port of Aornos 
most probably derived its name from Baja Vara, and that 
the ruined fortress of Rdm-gat has a better claim to he iden- 
tified with the Aornos of Alexander than either the JKahdbaii 
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lull of Qenoml Ablwtt, or castle of ^ja Kodi proposed by 
General Court and Mr lioewcntbal 

Hy chief objeotiona to the MaliAban Hfll as the reprosen 
tative of Aomos are the following it is a vast 

mountain of comparatiyely easy access, and of which no 
spur presents a very steep face towards the Indus , 
the Mah&ban Hfll is not less than 50 miles in circuit, wliereas 
Aomos was not more than 200 siadM^ or about 22 miles ac- 
cording to Aman, or 100 stadt'i or 11 miles according to 
Heodorus , 8rd, the Mahfivana Hill was visited by Hwen 
Thsang m A D 680, and he describes it simply as 
a great moimtam, wbicb danms its name from the 
Mahdcana Monastery, in wbiob Buddha bad dwelt in a 
former existence under the name of Sarwada Baja • That 
the monastery was on the top of the mountain we know from 
the subsequent statement, that be descended the mountam 
towards the north west for about 30 or 40 to the Masura 
monastery This place may I beheve, to identified with the 
large village of iSwra, m the Cbumla valley, which is just 10 
miles to the north west of the highest peak of Malidban If 
any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain, it is 
almost certain that the pilgnm would have mentioned its 
Sire, with its usual statement of its sise and of any spe 
cial point of noteworthmess, such as its umcceasibihfy, &o 
Hia total silence I look upon as decisive against the exist 
ence of any fort on the top of Mah&ban, whether occupied 
or in nuns 

Mr Loewenthnl e objection, hosed on the opinion of a 
high military authontv, that the Mnbftban hill ** commands 
nothing, only shows how readily even a very learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument when it tells in his 
own favour General Abbott Iim noticed this subject m his 
reply to Mr Loewenthal but some months prenoos to 
the pubhcation of lus replv I had already given a similar 
refutation to this objection both in conversation with Colonel 
Maclagon, and in writing to Itfr Loewenthal himself It is 
object^ that Mahhhan ** commands nothing ,” I rophed that 
it commands the veay thing that the people of an invaded 
country wanted — oommanos safety for those who seek 
shelter It is said to be “so much out of tho way’ 
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that none would have souglit it as a place of refuge, and that 
Alexander would not have wasted time m its reduction as it 
did not impede his passage of the Indus.^ This objection 
supposes that Alexander’s chief object was the passage of the 
Indus, whereas it is clear both from his previous and subse- 
quent career, that his invariable plan was never to leave an 
enemy behind him. Por this he had given up the pm’suit 
of Bessus, to conquer Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia ; for 
this he had .spent years in Sogdiana and Bactriana, until the 
death of Spitamenes left no enemy remaining ; for this he 
now turned aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue 
the people who had refused Iheir submission by taking re- 
fuge inAornos; and for this he afterwaids re-crossed the 
Hydraotes to attack Sangala, an isolated rock which com- 
manded nothing but the jangal around it. 

Mr. Loewenthal rests his arguments in favor of the 
castle of Baja Hodi, being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the great similarity of the name of Bandras, and 
partly on Sir Neville Chamberlain’s opinion ‘‘that the 
hill above Khairabad is not only a most conspicuous 
point for friend and foe, but also one that must be taken 
before a passage of the Indus at Attak would be attempted 
"by an invading force.” The first argument has already 
been disposed of in my discussion on the name of Aornos. 
The second argument takes two things for granted , — -firsts 
that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, 
that he must have reduced tlie castle of Baja Hodi before 
he attempted the passage of the river ; and second, that the 
people of the country had thrown themselves into Aornos 
to oppose his passage. The latter was certamly not the case, 
as we are told by Arrian that the people of Bazaria, “ dis- 
trusting their strength, fled out of the city in the dead of 
of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called Aornos, 
for Bafety.”t Here we see clearly that the people of Bazaria 
were desirous of avoiding instead of opposing Alexander ; 
from which we may infer that Aornos did not command 
that passage of the Indus which Alexander had chosen for 
his bridge of boats. But as all the accounts agree in plac- 
ing the scene of Alexander’s campaign before crossing the 
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Indus in tlio coim(n to tbo north of Iho Kophes, or Kabul 
Itnor, it appears quite certain that neither Aornos itself 
nor tlio hncige of boats could haio been in the neighbour 
hood of Attak lorllicso reasons I am satisfied that the 
mined enstio of Raja Ilodi cannot possibl) bo identified iiith 
the Aornos of Aletandor Indeed, its name nlono seems 
sufilciont to forbid tlio identification, ns tho peoplcaro unani 
nious in callin" it Raja llodt-da-gaihi, or Uadi garln, an 
appellation arhich has not even ono sjlinblo m common 
arith Aornos 

After a careful consideration of all tbo pomts tlmt have 
been just disoiiBScd, I am satisfied that wo must look for 
Aornos in tbo direction of tho hills somoirhoro in the north 
oast comer of the Tusufsai phun It is there that tbo people 
still seek for refuge on tho approach of an mrader , it is tboro 
onlj that wo can expect to find a hiU fort that wiU tally 
01 on approiimatclv with tbo oxaggented descriptions of 
Alexander’s lustorians, and it is there also that we ought to 
look for Aornos according to tho almost unanimous opinion 
of all those iiho hare studied tho subject 

Tho accounts of Alexander’s histonans are often vaguo 
and sometimes conflioting, but wo ore generally able to 
correct or explain tho statements of ono by those of tho otbemu' 
lyhoro they agree, wo can follow them with conCdeiSco, ns it 
may bo prosumod that tho original' authors from whom they 
copied were not at rarianco Tho last is fortunately the 
case mth their accounts of Alexander’s movements shortly 
boforo bis approaob to Aornos According to Aroan, imme 
diately after crossing tbo Gunens Rivor, Alexander mnrobed 
straight to Massaga, the capital of the Assakem, and after 
its capture bo dispatched Koinm against Baiana. Cortius j 
calls the river Oboos, and makes Komoa proceed straiglit to 
Bozana, whilst Aloiondor advanced against Mazaga Arnan 
then states that as Baiaria still held out, the kmg detenumed 
to march thither, bat heanng that many Indian soldiers had 
thrown themselves mto Oio ho changed his plan aad 
moved against that oity, which was captured at tho first 
assault According to Curtins the siege of Ora was 
entmsted to Polysporohon, while the long himself took many 
small towns, whose inhabitants had songlit refogo in Aornos 
Aman makes the people of Bainnn fly to Aornos for safety 
hut he agrees with Cuitius m statmg that the inhahitanfs o. 
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many of (he ueigliboiiring ■villages followed tlicir example, 
l^rom lliesc accounts it is cMdcnt that os u as beyond 
Bazaria, and from the subsequent narratives of Arrian and 
CurliuSj it is equally clear Ji^mholima "nas beyond Aoruos, 
and on the Indus, where Ptolemy lias placed it. Taking all 
these into consideration, I believe that JSazavia, Aornos, and 
JEmhoJwm may be best identified nith JSaztV', JlCim-gat, and 
Oho A 

Bazar is a large village silualed on the bank of the 
Kalpav, or Kali^pani lliver, and quite close to the town of 
Buslaniy nhich is built on a very extensive old mound atl.ri- 
buted to the time of the Kafirs or Hind us. According to 
tradition, this ■was the site of the original town of Bazar. 
The position is an important one, as it stands .just midnay 
between the SwiU and Indus llivcis, and has therefore been 
from time immemorial the entrepot of trade between the rich 
valley of Sn fit and the large towns on the Indus and Kabul 
Kivers. Indeed, its name of Ba.zd)\ or “ ]\Iart,” is sutlici- 
ent to show that it has always been a place of consequence. 
Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place alone, I 
should be induced to select BdzCir as the most probable 
representative of Bazaria ; but this probability is turned 
alinpst to certainty by its exact correspondence, both in name 
and in position, -with the ancient towm that was besieged 
by Alexander. This identification is much strengthened 
by the pro'dmity of mount BaulaloJc, wdiich is most probably 
the same range of lulls as the Monies JDcedali of the Greeks. 
In the spoken dialects of the present day, as well in the 
ancient Pah, the nasal of the wmrd danta is assimilated ■wnth 
the followdng letter ivhich thus becomes doubled, as in datlon, 
a “ tooth-brush,” or tivig used for cleaning the teeth. Hence 
the Greek Baidalos is a very fair rendering of the Pali 
Batalok The Bccdalian Mountains are mentioned by Jus- 
lin-t as adjoining the Idngdom of Queen Cleofis, or Cleo- 
phes, w^ho, accor^ng to Cm’tius, was the mother (a mistake for 
wife) of Assacanus, Eling of Massaga. I have already iden- 
tified the cave of Prince Suddna in Mount Dantalok, as 


* niipcar also from An inn, IV,28, tlint Aonios n ntf onl j ono clny’s march 

ftom Embolima, wliidi agrees nith the (lisUuico of lluuigaL from Oluud, just 1C miles— Sco 
Elate 1 j 1\ for the positions of these places 

t Hist XU , 7 — “ ludo Montes Daidalos, rcgnafiuo Clcofidis rcgiute petit ” 
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dcEonbcd by nwon Tlisnng witli tlio great cave of Kashmiri 
Ghdr, ■nlucli is just 8 miles to tlio north west of Bazar Tlio 
Dantalol range a ould, tberoforo, liavo been on the right band 
of tlio Greeks on tbcir march over the liills from ilaFsaga 
in the Swdt Valley to Buznnn Prom all tbeso concurring 
circumstances, I conclndo that Bazar is almost certainly the 
same place as Alexander’s Baiarin, and that Olund was 
Bmbelimu, as I have already cndcavonrod to show 

From Baiana Alexander ninrobcd against JPeuhelaoits, 
seated not far from tbo Indus, wbieb bomg surrendered to 
him, bo placed a garrison m it, and “proceeded,” according 
to Arnan “ to take many other small towns situated on that 
nver Ho arrived at last at BmboUma, a city seated not 
far from the rook Aomos," where he loft Krateros to colloot 
provisions m case the siege should bo protracted Ho then 
mnrohed straight to Aornos, and pitched his camp immcdi 
alely below the fort In this account we should have boon 
much embarmssed by Aman’s description of Poukolaotis as 
"seated not far from the Indus,” wore it not that the posi 
tion of Peukolaotis has been fixed beyond all donbt at 
Hashtnagar by the concurrent testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrims But as Hashtnagr is three days’ journey from 
the Indus, we must rend Axnan’s narrative of the capture 
of other small towns on that river until he reached EniboUma, 
as referrmg at first to the Kabul Bivor, down whioh Alex ^ 
nnder must have mnrohed on his way to the Indus. If, ^ 
therefore, we plane Embolima at Ohind, Alexander’s maroh 
from Peukelaotis would have led him past the towns of 
Nisatba, Heshki, Noshahra, Old Akora, and Jingira, of which j 
the last 18 near the junction of the two rivers, and within 12 
miles of Ohind. I 

Before he left Baiana, Alexander, with his usual fore ] 
sight, had despatched Hephoesbon and Perdikkas straight 
to the Indus, with others to ‘ prepare everythmg for throw 
mg a hndge over the river ” 'unfortunately, not one of 
the hiatonans has menboned the name of the place where 
the hndge was made , but aa the great dep6t of provi 
Bions and other necessunes was formed at Bmhobma, I 
conclude that the hndge must been at that place Colonel 
Abbott has fixed Emboluna at Ami Saltma on the Indus 
8 milBS to the east of MahAban and certainly if llahAban wns 
Aomos, the idenbty of the other places would be qmto undo 
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nial)lc. [But as ilic idcnlilicatioii of tlic MaliAban seems to 
me to be altogether untenable, I would suggest that Ohind, or 
Amhar-Ohind, is the most probable site of Emholima. Amliar 
is a village 2 miles to the north of Ohind, and, although 
I have only once heard the tuo names joined together, 
yet the junction is quite in accordance udth the Indian 
practice, as there is another Ohhid on the Jhelum. I think, 
therefore, that Ohind on the Indus possesses a very fair 
claim to be identified with the Embolima of Alexander. It 
must not, however, be forgotten BmhoVima, or JEIchohona, 
may be only a pure Greek name, descriptive of the position 
of the place at the junction of the Kabul River with the 
Indus, and in this case the claim of Ohnd would be even 
stronger than before.^ 

In proposing the ruined forlress of Bdni-gai as the most 
probable representative of the famous Aoriws, 1 must confess 
that the idenl ideation is incomplete. In 1818 I estimated 
the perpendicular height of Rhnigat as about one thousand 
feet above the plain, and Mr. Loewenthal has since con- 
lirmed my estimate. But this height is so insignificant when 
compared with the 11 siadta, or 6,67d feet of Arrian, 
that I should hesitate to attempt the identification, did I not 
believe that the height has been very much exaggerated. 
Philostratus calls it 16 stadia; and Diodorus makes it 
even greater, or 16 stadia equivalent to 9,708 feet, but 
as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 stadia 
or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it probable 
that his height may have been originally in the same 
proportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 
stadia instead of 16, or 3,6di0 feet instead of 9,708 feet. It 
is certain at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus must 
be erroneous, for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 00,675 feet 
would give a base diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the 
recorded height of 9,708 feet, the slope would have been 
exactly 45°, and the hill would have terminated in a mere 
point, instead of a large platform with arable land, as describ- 
ed by Arrian. "Where the difference between the two autho- 
rities is so great, and the exaggeration so apparent, it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any possible iteration that would reconcile 
the discrepant measurements, and at the same time bring them 


* CurtiuB has Ecbolima 
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■nitlim tlio nnRO of pmlnl>llitv I liclicvc, liowcrcr, Hint 
ivo nro mute Kifo not onh m preferring the Icner niiinlicr', 
but nlso in applying tlio nltitime to the slnnt liciglil iiiAlcnil 
of to tbo pcrpcniliciilnr lioigliU Hut oven with tlicvo lc<ncr 
mensurements, llio Iiulmn Aomos woiiW ntill lie tmee tlic 
6110 nnd more tlmn tivice tbo bciglit of tbo fnmom rock of 
Gibmltnr wbicb is 7 miles in circuit nl base, aril only 1,000 
feet in bcigbt 

In tbo similar caso of tlie mat Torfress of Gwalior, 
wo find Hie usuallv acenrato Lnglisli traiellcr, M illiani 
rmcb, desonbing it as a eastlo situated on a sleep craggy 
clHT, " 0 tos in circuit or ns some say 11 los" As lincli 
generallv adopts the short imperial lot of 1 J miles, bis esii 
mate of tbo circuit of Gwalior will bo 0 miles, or nearlv twice 
tbo actual measurement of 5 miles, wliilo llio popular esti- 
mate will bo nearlv four times greater Ilian tlio truth It is 
possible however, to reconcile tlicso dificrent numbers by 
supposing that tbo larger refers to tbo impcnnl /vw, nnd 
tbo smaller to the greater tos of Akbar, wliicli is just double 
tbo former But in this ease tbo csliinato of tbo circuit of tbo 
Tort of Gunlior would bo from 11 to 10 miles, or just tbreo 
times too groat rinoU docs not mention tbo lieigbt of 
Gwalior, but bo notes that tbo " steep ascent” to tlm castle 
of Nancar was ” mtber more than a milo” in length, wliioli 
is just double tbo truth Hero tbo traveller was led to 
exaggerate the height by tbo mere steepness of tbo ascent 
But m the caso of Aomos tbo Greeks bad an additional 
motive for exaggeration in tbo natural wish to enhance tboir 
own glory Por this reason I would suggest, ns a possi 
ble explanation of the disoropanoy botwcon the 10 a/adia of 
Diodorus nnd the 11 atadia of Arrian, tiiat tbo onmnal 
antbonty of the former may have quadrupled or trebloS tbo 
trae measuroment, whdo that of the latter only trebled or 
donbled it. Under this explanation tbo two numbers would 
become either 4 nnd 8J atadia, or 6J and CJ stadia or 
from 2 800 to 8 400 feet, which might be accepted as a very 
probable measure of the slant height srmilnrly the oironit 
might be reduced to 60 atadia, whiob nro equivalent to 
6J miles or 80 800 feet, or rather more than the oiromt of tbo 
rood around the base of the Gwabor biU. A slant beicbt 
of 2,800 feet, with a base of 1,000 feet, would givo a nor 
pendionlar height of 1,260 feot, or of an ascent of 2 feet 
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in OYery 3 feet. I do not propose tliis mode of reduetion as a 
probable explanation of the discrepancies in the recorded 
measurements, but I venture to suggest it only as a possible 
means of accounting for the evident exaggeration of the 
numbers m both of the authorities. 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in describing it as a 
j rocky hiU of great height and steepness Justin calls it 
sa^imi miros asperitahs et altitudims^ “an exceedingly 
rugged and lofty rock.-’ Diodorus, Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, 
and Philostratus, all call it petra, or a “ rock fort ” Its 
rocky ruggedness was, therefore, a special featm’e of Aornos. 
According to Arrian it was “ only accessible by one difficult 
path, cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure 
water on the very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable 
soil for the cultivation of one thousand men.” The last 
expression is still in common use in India, under the form of 
ploughs of land, and means simply as much land as one man 
can plough in a day. The same thing was expressed by the 
' Greeks, and Homans by Yokes, each being as much as one 
yoke of oxen could plough in a single day. Now the small- 
est plough of land would not be less than 100 feet square, or 
10,000 square feet, which would give 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1,000 men. This would show an area of 4,000 feet in 
length by 2,500 feet im breadth, or making allowance for 
buildmgs of one mile in length by half a mile in breadth, or 
2 miles in length by one-quarter mile in breadth, which is just 
the size of Gwalior. But if such a vast fortress as Gwahor had 
ever existed on the western frontier af India, it would certainly 
not have escaped the notice of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors, and it could scarcely have eluded the searching 
enquiries of Generals Oouit and Abbott. I therefore look 
upon the thousand ploughs of land as another gross exag- 
geration of Alexander’s followers for the sake of mimstering 
to their master’s vanity. I accept the one difficult path of 
access and the spring of pure water, as two of the necessary 
possessions of a strong military post, but I unhesitatingly 
reject the 100 ploughs of arable land, for if such an ex- 
tensive tract as half a square mile of irrigable land had ever 
existed in this aiid district, I cannot believe that such an 
important and valuable site ever would have been abandoned. 

In searchmg for a position that will answer the general 
desciiption of Aornos, it is unfortunate that om laugc is 
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Ibrutcd to Hio low points •n'liich Iravo boon Tisitcd 1)\ Luro 
peons Tlio clnims of the Jtnliftban lull linvo nlrcaih been 
disousBcd, and tbo only other possible positions tlintlknon 
of aro tbo foUoTnng 

l«f — Tbo mined eity of Takhi i Sahl 
2nd — Tbo lofty isolated hill of Adramdr 
3rd — Tbo bUl of Panjptr 
ith — Tbo mined fortress of Pdmgat 

Tbo first of tbeso places stands on an isolated lull, about lialf 
iray between Bazar and UnsUtnagar Mr Loowontlial dcs 
onnes it as a barren bdl of no great boiglit, wbiob forms 
tbreo sides of a square, with the open side tomirds tbe north 
west.* Bv tbo tngonomotneal surrey maps TaTJU i Idalu 
13 only 1,809 feet above tbo sea, or 050 foot aixivo tbo Tusnf- 
zoi plain. Mr Loewontbal also desenbes tbo ascent as easy, 
and as tbe plaoo is sitnntod not less than 85 mdes from tbo 
nearest point of tbe Indus, I tlunk it may bo rejected at 
once as not answering tbo doscnplion of loflj and dilHoult 
access and os bemg too far from tbo probable position of 
Embobma. Tbo position of tbo lofty isolated biU of 
K&ramSr, wbiob is situated sue miles to ■^o south of Bazar, 
and only 18 miles to the N N "W of Obmd, added to its 
height, wbidb is 8,480 feet above the sen, or 2,280 feet above 
tbe Tusnfzai plain, would give it n most prominent claim 
to nobee if it possessed any remains of former oooupahon 
But tbo Mdramdr bill la a mere bluff ndgo, without nuns 
and without a name m tbe tradibons of tbe people Tbo 
Panjpir hill is a similar but smaller ridge, wbiob rises to tbo 
height of 2 140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet abovo the 
Tnsulzai plam. It is a mere sharp ndge crowned with a 
single bmldmg, which is now dedicated to tbo Pnnjpir or five 
Great Samts of tbe Muhammadans, of whom tbe earbest is 
PaJid ud-dia Zahanya of MultAn, commonly called Bahdwal 
Maik But the Hmdus affirm that the place was ongumlly 
dedicated to tbe Panch Panda, or five Pandu brothers of 
tbe Mabibb&rata 

The hist probable position that I know of is tbo rmned 
fortress of Rdntgai I naited this pkee m January 1848, 

* 6odetf*a Jounal, IBO p. 2, 
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and I had intended re-visiliug it during the past season, hut 
the ■\vnr on the Buncr frontier most unfortunately prevented 
me from caiTying out my intentions. I can, therefore, add 
hut little to the information which I collected in 1818, hut 
as that has not hecn made public, and as no one but 
Mr. Loewcnthal would appear to have visited it since then, 
my account will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 

Itdmgai is situated on a lofty hill above the village of 
IN’ogrdm, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Bazar, 
and 16 miles to tho north of Ohind Its position, therefore, 
is strongly in favor of its identification with Aornos. The 
hill itself is the last point of one of the long spurs of the 
j\IahfLban range. Its base is rather more than two miles 
in length from north to south by about half a mile in width, 
but the top of the hill is not more than 1,200 feet in length 
by 800 feet in breadth. In 1818 I estimated its height at 
1,000 feet, but from the unanimous assertions of the people 
that it is higher than Panjpir, I think that it is probably 
not less than 1,200 feet. The sides of the hill are covered 
with massive blocks of stone, which make it exceedingly 
rugged and inaccessible There is only one road, cut in the 
rock, leading to the top, although there aie two, if not more, 
rather difficult pathways. This we know was also the case 
ivith Aornos, as Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a 
‘^rngged and dangerous path,” whilst Alexander himself 
attacked the place by one regular path which was cut out 
by the hand Rdmgat may be described as consistmg of 
a castle, 500 feet long by 100 feet broad, surrounded on all 
sides, except the east where it springs up fiom the low spur 
, of Mahdban, by a roclcy ridge, which on the north side rises 
to an eq[ual height On all sides the castle rock is scarped, 
and on two sides it is separated from the surrounding ridge 
by deep ravines, that to the north being 100 feet deep, and 
that to the west from 50 to 160 feet. At the north-west 
angle of the castle two dykes have been thrown across the 
ravme, which would appear to have been intended to arrest 
the flow of water, and thus to form a great reservoir in the 
west hollow. In the north ravine, between the castle and 
the great isolated block called jRdmgat, there are three square 
wells, and to the north-east lower down I thought that 
I could trace another dyke, which was most probably only 
the remains of part of the outer Ime of defences. Ihe 
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entire circuit of tins outer lino u nlioiil <1,500 feel, or £omc 
rrliat less than a mile • 

The eastlo itself is Huts doscribed In Sfr Looirentlml 
“ Tlic summit of the lull otror* n flat plateau of some sire, 
which had been serj strongly fortillcdh) buildings all round 
tho brow These buddings nro constructed of largo blocks 
of stono (conglomento found on tho spot) ncath liomi, and 
carcfuilj fitted, disposed with scry great rcgularTti , and laid 
ill a cement of oxtnordinan excellence Unavoidable in 
tcrsticcs between tho largo blocks arc filled up hj lajrcrs of 
thin small stono tablets, this latter practice being an invari 
nblo fcaturo in all tho so-collod Kafir buildings which I have 
seen in tho Trans-Indus countrv” To Ibis description I 
may add that all tho stone blocks nro laid most carefully ns 
headers and strotchers, that la altomatolj lengthwise and 
breadthwise, whieb gives a \ cry pleasing and varied appearance 
to tho massive walls All tho buildings arc now much mined, 
hut tho oxtomal walla nro tmccablc nearly all round, and on 
tho south and west sides are still standing to a considcmblo 
height, and in very good order Tho main entrance, which 
IS at tho south west comer. Is formed in the usual ancient 
manner by overlapping stones Tho passage is not pcrpendi 
oular to tho face of tho wall but considcrablv inclined to 
tho right for a short distance It then turns to tbo left to 
a small ohambor, and then again to tho right till it reaches 
what must have been an open courtyard '1 ho whole of this 

passage was ongmaUy roofed in bv courses of stono mlh 
chamfored ends ovcrlappmg each other so ns to form tbo two 
Bides of a pomted arch, but tho ends of tho upper course of 
stones bemg loft straight, tbo apex of tbo arch has the ap- 
pearance of a reotangnlar cusp This peculiarity was also 
noticed by Mr Loewontbal, wlio says that " tbo arch would 
1)6 pomted, but tho centre Imo is taken np hy a narrow 
' reotangnlar groove.” On the west Ihoe I observed a smaller 
passage of a similar kind, but it was so blocked np with 
rubbish that I was qmte unable to trace its course 

Tins central castle or citadel, with its open courtyard 
surrounded by costly huildmgs, I take to have been the 

• Sr* PUtM LV LVI. for a piMi Md flow of Binlgrt. On* of tfi* KtJntanr* 
yet diMOTcrfd wn foend »t thi» Asiatic yocWtjr'* Joorml, 18«3 No, 1S» 

I tho •culirturT* aocotDi-^JiytDg Loemmthol’t ewcotmt of tbo • Anoqohla la tbo 1 e*Mw»r 
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palace of the lang, with the usual temples for private 
worship. At the north end I traced a wide jdight of steps 
leading down to a second plateau, which I presume to 
have been the outer court of the x>^^lace or citadel. The 
upper courtyard is 270 feet long and 100 feet broad, and 
the lower courtyard, including the steps, is just half the 
size, or 130 feet by 100 feet. These open areas were 
covered with broken statues of all sizes, and in all positions. 
Many of them were figures of Buddha the Teacher, either 
seated or standing ; some were of Buddha the Ascetic 
sitting under the holy Piiial tree; and a few represented 
]\Idyd, the mother of Buddha, standing under the Sill tree. 
But there were fragments of other figures, which apparently 
were not connected with religion, such as a life-size male 
figure in chain armour, a naked bodv of a man until the 
Macedonian chlamijs, or short cloak thrown over the 
shoulders and fastened in front in the usual manner, and a 
human breast partly covered with the chlamys and adorned 
with a necklace of which the clasps are formed by two human- 
headed, winged, and four-footed animals, something like cen- 
taurs. AU these figures are carved in a soft, dark blue clay 
slate which is easily worked with a knife. It is exceedingly 
brittle, and was therefore easily broken by the idol-hating 
Musalmans. But as the surface was capable of receiving a 
good polish, many of the fragmcnl s arc still m very fine pre- 
servation. The best piece that I have seen was a head of 
Buddha, with the hau massed on the top of the head, and 
worked in a peculiar manner in wavy lines, instead of the 
usual formal curls It was found at Jamal Garhi, and is by 
lar the best piece of Indian sculpture that I have seen. The 
calm repose of the finely chiselled features is not unworthy of 
Grecian art, but the striking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projectmg Indian chin. 

I have already noticed that the Bfinigat hill is covered 
on all sides with massive blocks of stone, which make the 
approach very rugged and difficult. Numbers of these stones 
are of very large size, and some of those on the top of the 
hih have been hollowed out to form cells. Mr Loewenthal 
notices this as “ one of the most marked features,” amongst 
these remains many of the cells are qmte plain inside, whilst 
others have the simple ornament of a niche or two. The 
most notable of these excavated blocks is on the ridge to the 
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Boulli of the ensile It is cnllcd ITn/n /or, or llio "Gnin 
Jlcrchnnl’s house," h\ tlie poojilc, hut I observed nolhing 
nbout tho rock tlmt would give nnj cluo to its onginnl purpose, 
snvo tho Btunllncss of tho cnlnnco, which wns ccrtninly hotter 
suited for tho coll of n monk, thnn for tho shop of n denier 
This rock house nppenrs m tho foreground of tho nccompnnj ing 
sketch, which shows tho south side of tlio cnstlo with its 
pcoulinr ransonrj , and tho mnin ontmneo to tho interior • 

U!r Locwenthnl notices that ** tho rcgctntion on tho hill 
IS prmcimllj’ olivo nnd mvrtlo ,” but m 18 IS thcro wns n 
consideriblo number of good sized trees scattered over the 
summit, of which ono nppenrs promincntlv in tho foreground 
of my sketch TVith this new of the cnstlo niid tho gcncml 
plan of tlio summit of the hill, the reader n ill bo nblo to 
comprohond tbo nature of tho position which, I think, may 
possibly bo tbo Aornos of Alexander I do not insist upon 
tho identification , but if wo admit that tbo accounts of tho 
historians nro very much oiaggcmtcd, I think that tho mins 
of Eftnigat tolly much hotter -nith tho vnguo descriptions of 
Aomos that have como down to us limn any other position 
with which I am acquainted In nil essential points, save 
that of size, tho ngreomont is wonderfully close Its posi 
tion between Bazar and Olimd, or Bazarm nnd Embohmn, is 
qmto unobjecboimblo Its attribution to Baja Vara renders 
it probable that tho ploco may have boon named after him, 
which would give a very near approach to tho Aomos of the 
Greeks Its great height, its mggodness and difficulty of 
access its ono path cut m tho rock, its sprmg of water nnd 
level ground, and its deep ravino sopamtmg tho outer works 
from tho castlo, are so many close nnd striking points of 
resemblance that were it not for tbo great difference m 
size, I should bo very much disposed to acoopt the idontifi 
cation ns complete But though m this pomt it does not 
come up to the boastmg dcsonptions of the Greek, yet wo 
must not forget the opinion of Btrabo that the capture of 
Aomos was exaggerated by Alexander’s flatterers t It 
must also bo rememberod that as the campaign against 
Assakanus took place “ durmg the wmter,” nnd tho Mace 
donians onterod Tania “at tho beginmng of spnng,” tho 
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siege of Aoruos must liave been carried on during the very 
deptli of winter, when the lilabdban hill, 7,471 feet above 
the sea, and every other bill of the same height is usually 
covered with snow. It is quite certain therefore that even the 
lesser height of 11 stadia^ or G,674 j feet above the Yusufzai 
plain, equivalent to 7,871 feet above the sea, must be grossly 
exaggerated. In this part of the country the snow falls 
annually as low as 1,000 feet above the sea, or 2,800 feet 
above the Yusufzai plain, and as no snow is said to have 
fallen on Aornos, although the Greeks mention that they 
saw snow during the winter, I think that their silence on 
this point is absolutely conclusive against the recorded 
height of Aornos, and therefore also against the claims of 
klahfiban, and of any other hill exceeding 1,000 feet in 
height.' 


VII. TAXILA, OR TAKSIIASILA. 

The position of the cclehiaicd city of Taxila has hilhcr- 
to remained unknown, partly owing to the crioncous dis- 
tance iccordcd by Pliny, and partly to the want of informa- 
tion regarding the vast nuns which still exist in the 
vicinity of Sliah-dhcri. All the copies of Pliny agree in 
slating that Taxila was only GO llomnn, or oo Ihiglish, miles 
from Peucolaiiis, or Uashtnagar, vhich uould fix its site 
somcuhcrc on the Ilaro Piver, to the west of ilnsan AhdAl, 
or just two days’ march from the Indus. Put (he itmci.uies 
of the Chinese pilgrims agree in ])lacing it at three days’ 
journey to the cast of the Indus, or in the immediate iieigli- 
1)0111 hood of IvdkVka-sarai, whicli was the thml halting jiLice 
of the ^logul llmpcrors, and wdiich is still the third stage 
fiom the Indus, both for troops and baggage. Xow as llwen 
Thsang, on his iclmn to China, was accompanied by laden 
elephant >5, three da^s’ journey from Talh'^haf^dn to the Xndns 
at I'A/.ZiaarA, or Ohind, must ncccssaiily have been of the 
s'amc length as those of modern days, and conscrpicnth the 
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site of tho city must bo looVctl for somowlierc m llio ncigli 
bourliood of Kala la-mrai • This site ia found near Shah 
djicpii just ono milo to tlio north-coat of !K.Alo In snmi in 
tho oxtonaiTo nuna of a fortified oitr, nrouud uliioli I iias 
able to trace no loss thnn 55 stupas, of which ti\ o arc na 
largo 08 tho great Mhnihytlln Tope 2S monaatcnca, and i) 
temples Non the distance from Shah dhcri to Ohind is 32 
miles, and from Ohind to Uashtnagar is IS more, or alto 
gether 71 miles, which is 10 m oiooss of tho distance re 
corded by Pliny hotween Ta3ila and Poukclnotis To re 
conede these discrepant numbers I would suggest that 
Pliny 8 LX should be read os LXXX, or 80 Homan miles, 
wbieh are eguivalent to 78J English miles, or withm half a 
mile of the actual distance botircon the two places 


Tho classical wntora are unanimous in their accounts of 
the sise and wealth of Tasala Aman desenhos it ns “a 
large and wealthy city and tho most populous between tho 
Indus and Hydospes " Strabo also deolarcs it to bo a largo 
city and adds that tho neigUbounDg conntiw was ‘* crowded 
with inhabitants and rety fertilo.” Pliny calls it “ a 
famous city, situated on a low but lorol plom, m n district 
named Amanda ”f Those accounts agree osaotlr with tho 
position and sue of the ancient city near jSTiaA-dAm tho rums 
of which are spread orer sevoral square miles About fifty 
years after Alexander s nsit, the people of Toxila rebelled 
agamat Sxndusira, King of Mngndha, who sent bis oldest 
son Stwimo to besiege tho place On bis failure the siege 
was entrusted to his younger son, the celebrated Aaoka, but 
tho people oaroe out yqjanas, or 17J miles, to meet tho 
young pnnoe and offer their submission t At tho bmo 
of Asoka’s accession tho wealth of Tania is said to have 
amounted to 80 iotw, or 800 miUions of some nnnamed com 
which, even if it was the silver ianglca or six pence, would 
have amounted to 9 harors of rupees or £9 000 000 It is 
probable, however, that the com mtonded by the Indian writor 
was a gold ono, m which case tho wealth of this city would 

• r.Htoi^H^S.jVjOTni^BrOT, m foo- a.j. to tho Indas, nba 

,T«»a». Sootjoo oli^Uoia a lhr» d,/« to 0» tut of tho l5u 
(UtoTt TrtntUtlon, p WO>,»oilHTOt;rotonKthTtod*yitotbotooth-fut.^Jnllti,^ L, ^ 
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liave auioUiLted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
quote this statement as a proof of the great reputed wealth 
of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander’s expedition. It 
was here that Asoka himself had resided as Viceroy of the 
Panj^b during his father’s lifetime, and here also resided his 
own son Kundlaj or the fine-eyed/’ who is the hero of a 
very curious Buddhist legend, which will be described here- 
after. 

Just before the end of the 8rd century the descendants 
of the Maurya kings must have come in contact with the 
Bactnan Greeks under Demetrius, the son of Enthydemus, 
and in the early part of the following century Taxda must 
have formed part of the Indian dominions of Bukratides. 
In 126 B 0 it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Seythian Sus or Ahm^s^ with A^Eom it remained for about a 
century, when it was conquered by the later Indo-Scythians 
of the Kjushdn tribe, under the great Kanishka. During 
this period Parsh^war would appear to have been the capital 
of the Indo-Scythian dominions, while Taxila was governed 
by satraps. Several coins and mscnptions of these local 
governors have been found at Shah-dheri and M^nikyi^la. 
Of these the most interesting is the copper plate obtained 
by Mr. Boberts, contaming the name of Tahhaszla^ the Pali 
form of Takshasila, from which the Greeks obtained their 
Taxila.* 

During the reign of the Parthian Bardanes, A D. 42 
to 45, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his 
companion the Assyrian Damis, whose account of the 
journey Philostratus professes to have followed in' his life of 
Apollonius. His account is manifestly exaggerated in many 
particulars regardmg the acts and sayings of the philo- 
sopher, but the descriptions ‘of places seem to be generally 
moderate and truthful. But if they were not found in the 
narrative of Damis, they must have been taken from the 
journals of some of Alexander’s followers, and in either 
case they are valuable, as they supply many little pomts of 
information that are wanting in the regular histories. 
According to Philostratus, Taxila was not unhke the 
ancient Nimis, and was walled in the manner of other Greek 


# See translation liy Professor J Dowson in Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XX , 
221 , also my Notes on tUo same inscription in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1863, 
p 139 
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toTTOS.” For Mim or Nineveh, tto must rend Hiliylon, ns 
wo liovo no (IcBonption of tbo ^roal Assyrinn citVi wlucli 
was dcjtroyod nearly two conlunes beforo tlio time of Ilcro 
dotus. Kow wo know from Onrtius that it was tlio licauly 
and symmetry of Babylon that struck “ Alexander and all 
who beheld it for the first time ” 1 conclude, therefore, that 
Tnxiln must have reminded the Greeks of Babylon b\ its 
symmetry, ns Plulostratus goes on to say that the city was 
‘ divided into narrow streets with great rcgulanty ”• lie 
mentions also a temple of the Sun, inside tho citj, in which 
were statues of Alexander and Poms, and a palace in which 
the usurper was besieged IIo speaks also of a garden, ono 
stadium m length, with a tank m tho midst, which was filled 
by ‘ cool and refreshing streams ” Outside the city thqro 
was another temple, which was large, spacious and sur 
rounded with piUars t All these points will bo sopamtoly 
nohoed when I como to describe the existing mins 

"We now lose sight of Taxdn until A D 400, when it 
was visited by tho Ohineao pilgrim 7h Ninn, who calls it 
Chnsha-tln to, or tho “ severed head," and odds flint 
Buddlia liostowed his head in alms at this place, and honoo 
they gave this name to the country ’ Tho translation shows 
that tho original Sanskrit name must have been Clmtjatirn, 
or the ‘ fallen head, whioh is a synonimo of Talshasira, 
or the BOTcml head ” the usual name by which Tania was 
known to tho Buddhists of India In A. D 502 “tho 
place where Buddha made an alms gift of Ins hood was 
visiti d by Sung gun, but no details of his journey have yet 
been published 

IPo now come to Hwen Tlisang, the last and much the 
most valnablo of all the Ohmose pilgrims, who first visited 
Ta cha-tht-lo or Takshasxla m A D 080 and again m D A, 
048, on Ins return to Ohina. He desenbos the oity as above 
10 U, or li mile, m oironit The royal family was cxtlnot, 
and the province, which had previously been subject to 
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Kapisaj was tlieii a dependency of Kaslimir. The land, 
irrigated hy nninhers of springs and water- courses, was 
famous for its fertility. The monasteries were numerous, 
hut mostly in ruins, and there were only a few monks who 
studied the Mahmjdna, or Esoteilc doctrines of Buddhism. 
At 12 or 13 U or 2 miles to the north of the city there was 
a sUtpa of King Asoka, built on the spot where Buddha in a 
former existence had made an alms-gift of his head', or as some 
said of one thousand heads in as many preTious existences. 
This was one of the four great stupas that wore famous all 
over Korth-West India, and accordingly on his retium 
journey Ilwcn Thsang specially notes that ho had paid Ins 
adorations, for the second time, to the “ stupa of the alms- 
gift of one thousand licads.” Tlic present name of the dis- 
trict is Chach-Uazura, which I take to be only a corruption 
of Sirshasahasra, or the “ Thousand Heads.” 

Brom these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims we see 
that Taxila was specially interesting to all Buddhists as the 
legendary scene of one of Buddha’s most meritorious acts 
of alms-glving, when he bestowed his head in charity. The 
origin of this legend I think may be certainly traced to the 
name, whicli as Talcsha-sila means simply the “ cut rode,” but 
with a slight alteration as Takslia-sira means the severed 
head.” Ant ea re nomen, ciui cx vocahulo fcihnla, “either 
the name sprang from the legend, or the legend was invented 
to account for the name.” In this case we may be almost 
certain that tlie latter was the process, as the Greeks have 
preserved the spelling of the original name before Bud- 
dhism had covered the land with its endless legends of 
Sakya’s meritorious acts in previous births. It is nowhere 
stated to whom Buddha presented Ms head, but I believe 
that it was offered to the hungry tiger whose seven cubs 
were saved from starvation by a similar offering of his blood 
I am led to this belief by the fact that the land immediately 
to the north of the ruined city is still called Babar Khdna, 
or the “ Tiger’s House,” a. name which is as old as the time 
of Mahmud, as Abu-Hihan speaks of Babarhdn as being 
half way between the Indus and the Jhelam,^ a^ dbscnption 
which IS equally applicable to the Babarkh^na' of the ancient 
Taxila. The name is a Turki one, and is therefore probably 


^ Eeinaud, Fragmeuts Arabos, At , p IIS 
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OB old as tlio brao of Knnisliln. From the oontimicd cxmt- 
onco of this mmo I mfor tlint, m tlio immodinfo ncigliljour 
liood of tlio groat stupa of tho “ Ifcnd Gift,” tlioro was most 
probably a toimlo onsbrlning a group in wblcli Buddba was 
represented offering bia bead to tUo tigor Tills tcmplo 
the Turks would naturally bare called tlio Sahir Khthta or 
Tiger’s Hooso,” and ns Tnilla itsolf decayed, tho name of 
tbe temple would gradually bavo siiporsedcd that of tbo 
city Tbe remcmbranco of tbis particular not of Buddha’s 
extreme obnnty is I boliovo, presoryed in the name of 
Mdrgala, or tho " Boheaded,” wliieb is applied to the range 
of hills lying onljr two miles to tho south of Slmh-dhcri 
Mdrgala means literally " dcoollnted,’ from gala indnia, 
wbicii IS the idiomabo expression for *• outfang the neeh," 
or beheading I think also that tho name of the distnot, 
SaeSra, or “Thousand,” m which Sbnh-dberl is situated, 
is most probably denved from tbo same legend as tbo scene 
of the “ gift of one thousand heads ” 

The ruins of tbe anmont city near Shah dhen,* whioli 
I propose to identify with Taxila, arc soattorod OTor a wide 
space extending about three miles from north to south, and 
two mites from east to west The rcmniiis of many stupas 
and monasteries extend for scyeral miles farther on nil sides, 
bnt the aotual mins of the city ore confined within tlio 
limits aboTo-monbonod. These rums consist of sercral dis- 
bnot portions, whioh oro called by separate names even in 
the present day The general direotion of these ddferont 
works IS from SSW toNNB,in which order I wiU 
desorihe them. Beginning at tho south, their names are 

1st — Btr or Flier 
2nd — SaliAl 
Srd. — S%r Bap ka-iot 
dth — Kaoha-kot 
6th — Bahar Kh^na 

6th — StrSukh ka-kot 


i,.! ““ent p^ of these mins, according to tht 

of the pwple, IS the great mound on which stods the 
small village of Bxr or Fher The mound it self is “ooc 
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feet in lengtli from nortli to soutli, and 2,000 feet in breadth, 
with a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles*- 
On the west side towards the rock-seated village of Shah- 
dheri, the Bir mound has an elevation of from 16 to 26 
above the fields close by, hut as the ground continues to 
slope towards Shah-dheri, the general elevation is not less 
than from 26 to 36 feet. On the east towards the Tadrd, or 
Tamrd JS^ala, it rises 40 feet above the fields, and 68 feet 
above the bed of the stream. The lemains of the walls can 
be traced only in a few places both on the east and west sides ; 
but the whole surface is covered with broken stones and frag- 
ments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the ruins, and 
here also a single man collected for me in about two hours a 
double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be 
seen elsewhere. Judging from the size of the place, I take 
it to be the site of the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of Hwen Thsang who describes it as being only 10 or If 
miles in circmt. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
position of the great ruined stupa in the midst of the 
Baharklidna land, which is 8,000 feet N. N. E. from the 
near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles 
from the main entrance to the middle of the old city. As 
Hwen Thsang describes the position of the stupa of the 
“ Head Gift” as being 12 or 13 li^ or rather more than 2 
miles, to the north of the city, I think there can be little 
doubt that the city of his time was situated on the mound 
of Bir.^ I traced the remains of three small topes on the 
north and east sides of the mound, all of which had been 
opened previously by the villagers, who however stoutly 
denied the fact, and attributed the explorations to General 
Abbott and Major Pearse. 

Hatidl is a strong fortified position on the west end of 
a spur of the Mdrgala range, and immediately to the north- 
east of the Bir mound, from which it is separated by the 
Tabrd Nala. About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided 
into two nearly parallel ridges, about 1,600 feet apart, which 
run almost due west to the bank of the TabiA, where they 
are joined by a high earthen rampart. The clear space thus 


* Julien’s Hwen Thsang, II , 163. 
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fcnclosctl is not more than 2,000 feet hy 1,000 foot, hat tlio 
n'hole circuit of the dofoncca, along tlio ridges and the 
nrtiOcial ramparts, is about 8,J00 foot, or upirards of li milo 
At tho cast end tho two parallel ridges are joined by stone 
walls, 15 feet 1 inches thick, with square towers at inleirals, 
all of whioh are still in very good order Tho crest of tho 
south or mam ndgo is 291 foot ahorc the gonoral level of 
tho Acids, hut tho north ridge has an elevation of only 103 
feet Between these two there is a small rocky ndgo, 200 
feet in height, cron ned hy a largo bastion or tower, which 
the people look upon as n stupa or tope There is a similar 
tower on tho crest of tho north ndgo, which I was induced 
to excavate hy tho report of a villager named NUr, who 
informed mo that ho had found a copper com at each of tho 
four comers of tho tho basement, which he considered ns 
a certain sign that tho hiuldmg was a topo I know also 
that it was the custom in Barmn to orcot n stupa m each 
of tho comer bastions of their square fortiAcd aties But my 
excavation whioh was earned donm to tho bare rock, a depth 
of 20 feet showed only rognlar courses of largo rough blocks 
which were extracted mth much diAlcnlty Close to tho 
west of this tower I traced tho remains of a large enclosure, 
103 feet long hy 101k foot broad, divided into rooms on 
all four sides from which I at Arst thought that tho huildmg 
was a monastery But tho suhsoquont discovery of a largo 
quantity of burnt olay pellets of n site well adapted for 
shngers led mo to tho conolusion that tho place was most 
probablji only a guard house for soldiers. The two ndges 
fall rapidly towards tho west for about 1,200 feet, tdl they 
meet the general slope of the mtorvonmg ground , and at 
these points are tho two gateways of the fort, tho one bemg 
due north of the other The north ndge then rises agam, and 
running to the W S "W for 2,000 feet, tormmntes in a 
square topped mound, 180 feet high This part of the ridge 
18 entirely covered with the remains of bu il d ing s, and near 
its east end tho villager Ntir discovered some copper coins m 
a Tinned tope Of Bie name of Jlatidl I could obtam no 
information whatever but it is probably old, as I think it 
may possibly he identiAed with Satttdr Xani, which Abnl 
Bail places m tho Smdh 84gar Doab The spelling of the 
name wonld refer it to Sath, a shop, and Saitt-dla would 
thou he tho market place or bazar But the 3at%dl fort is 
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SO evidently tlie stronghold or citadel of this ancient place 
that I look upon this derivation as very doubtful.^ 

The fortified city of Sir-Tcap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of Hatial, of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, 
with a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, hut of only 
1,400 feet at the north end. The circuit of Sirkap is 8,300 
feet, or upwards of 1-^ mile. The walls, which are built 
entirely of squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 
feet. The east and north walls are straight, hut the line 
of west wall is broken by a deep recess There are two 
large gaps in each of these walls, all of which are said to he 
the sites of the ancient gates. One of these in the north 
face is undoubted, as it lies due north of the two gateways 
olihQ Katidl citadel, and due south of the three ruined 
mounds in the Babar-Midna. A second m the east face is 
equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway still 
remam with portions of paved roadway leading directly up 
to it. A tim'd opening in the west face, immediately 
opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all the old 
foundations inside the city are carefully laid out at right 
angles due north and south. The position of Sirkap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides by 
the lofty citadel of HatiM on the south, by the Tdbrd Nala 
on the west, and by the Gau Nala on the east and north 
sides. The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 
14,200 feet, or nearly 2^ miles. 

Kacha-hot, or the mud fort,” lies to the north of 
Sirkap, m a strong isolated position formed by the doubhng 
round of the Tabra Nala below the junction of the Gau Nala, 
which together surround the place on all sides except the 
east. The ramparts of Kacha-kot, as the name imports, 
are formed entirely of earth, and rise to a height of from 30 
to 50 feet above the stream. On the east side there are no 


• In tlie translation of Snng-ynn’s TraYels, published by Mr Beal m 1869, I find that 
there vras a ‘‘ mountain to the north of MfinikyMa, which possessed a temple called 
Collected Bones/’ with more than 300 attendant priests I ventnre, therefore, to suggest 
that the present name of Satidl may, perhaps, refer to a simibir temple, and may be only 
a contraction of Saddtdla, or the “ Place of Bones,” or, in Sanskrit Asthi plus ala, or 
AsthyCda, which would be shortened in Athydl. Mr, Delmerick writes the name Aiidl. 
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tracos of nny dofencos and inside flicro nro no traces of any 
buddings It IS diffloult, tborefore, to say for what purpoeo 
it was intended, but as the Gau Nala runs through it, I 
think It probable that Kaohn kot was meant as a plaoo 
of safety for olcpliants and other cattle during a time of 
siege It 18 6,700 foot, or upwards of ij- mile m oircuit 
The people usually called it Kot, and this name is also 
npphod to Sir kap, but when they wish to distmgmsh it 
from the latter they call it Kacha-kot Now this name is found 
both m Baber’s Memoirs, and in the Am Akban In the 
former the Haro River is called the nver of Kaoha kot, which 
therefore must have been some large place near the banks 
of that stream, but I suspeot that it ought rather to be 
looked for near Hasan AbdM or oven lower down 

Sabar Khdna is the name of the traot of land lying be- 
tween the Lundi Nala on the north and the Tabrd and Gan 
Nalas on the south It includes Kaoha kot, and extends 
about one mile on each side of it to the east and west, 
ombraomg the great mound of Sen-kt Find on the nortli- 
west, and the Gdngu group of topes and other rums on the 
cast In the very middle of this tract, where the Lundi and 
Tabra Nalas approach one another withm one thousand feot, 
stands a lofty mound, 46 feet m height, nail ed Jbandtdla Find 
after a small hamlet oloso by To the west of the ptnd, 
or mound there is another mass of nuns of greater breadth 
but only 29 feet m height, which is evidently the remains 
of a large monastery It is remarkable that the road which 
runs through the two gateways of the BatiSl citatel and 
through the north gateway of Sirkap, passes in a diroot hne 
dne north between these two mounds until it meets the rums 
of a large siupa on the bonk of the Lundi River, 1,200 feet 
beyond the JhandUla Bind This I behove to ho the famous 
head gift stupa, which was said to have been erooted hv 
Asoka In the 8rd century before Ohnst I have already nUud- 
ed to its position os answenng almost exactly to that described 
by Hwen Thsong , and I may now add os a confirmation of this 
opmion that the mnin road of tho city of Taxila was laid m a 
direct hne runmng dne north upon tho Jhandifila Stupa, a 
foot which proves mcontestably the very high estimation m 
which that monument must have been held This is further 
confirmed by tho vicmify of another mound, 8 600 feet to 
the north west called Seri-kt-pind, or Sin li ptnd which 
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•^voukl appear to refer directly to the “ head-gift/’ as the 
SirsJia-ddnam or Sirddn of Buddha. Taking all these points 
into consideration I think that there are very strong grounds 
for identifying the great ruined tope of JBcibar-hlidna with 
the famous siiipa of the “ head-gift” of Buddha. The 
yarious ruins of the Bahar-khA,na will he described separately 
when I come to speak of the still existing monuments of the 
ancient Taxila. 

The large fortified enclosure called Sir-Sulch is situated 
at the north-east corner of the Bahar-khA^na, beyond the 
Lundi Nala. In shape it is very nearly square, the north 
and south sides being each 4,500 feet in length, the west 
side 3,300 feet, and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole 
circuit therefore is 15,300 feet, or nearly 3 miles. The south 
face, which is protected by the Lundi Nala, is similar in its 
construction to the defences of iSir~kap. The walls are built 
of squared stones, smoothed on the outer face only, and are 
18 feet thick, with square towers at mtervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face have been very carefully built with 
splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, 
which is the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the 
interior ground, and 26 feet above the low ground on the 
bank of the stream. Towards the west end, where the stones 
have been removed, the south wall is not more than 2 or 3 
feet in height about the interior ground. Of the east and 
west faces about one-half of the walls can still be traced, but 
of the north face there is but little left except some mounds 
at the two comers. Inside there are three villages named 
Mirpur, Thupkia, and Bind, with a large rmned mound 
called Pmdora, which is 600 feet square at base To the 

f h of Pmdora, and close to the village of Thupkia, there 
hhdngdli^ or shrine of a Muhammadan saint, on a small 
nd. As this is built of squared stones, I presume that 
khmghh represents the position of a stupa or tope 
3h must have given its name to the village of Thupkia, and 
that the great Pmdora mound is the remains of a very large 
monastery. I found two massive channelled stones, or spouts, 
which from their size could only have been used for convey- 
ing the rain water from a com’tyard to the outside of the 
walls. At half a mile to the west there is an outer line of 
high earthen mounds running due north and south for 
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upwards of 2,000 foot, Tvhon it bonds to tbo 13 N B Beyond 
this tho lino IS only traccablo by a broad belt of broken 
stones, extending for 3, COO foot when it turns to tbo soutb 
cast for about 1,200 feet and joins tbo north face of Sir Sulh 
These external lines would appear to bo tho remains of a 
largo outwork which once rested its north west angle on tho 
Lundi Nala Tho entire oiromt of Sir Sukhand its out work 
IB 20,300 feet, or nearly 0 miles 

1 have now described all tho different parts of this 
great city, whoso nuns, ooTcrmg an area of six square miles, 
are more extensive, more intorestmg, and m much bettor 
preservation than those of any other anoicnt place in tho 
Panjib Tho great city of Sirkop, with its citadel of Saitdl 
and its detached work of Btr and Kacha k-ot, has a oirouit 
of 4J miles, and the large fort of Sir SiiUi with its outwork, 
IS of the same size, each of them being nearly ns largo as 
Shah Jahan’s imperial city of Delhi. Bnt the number and 
size of the stupas, monasteries, and other religious build 
mgs IS even more wonderful than the great extent of tie 
city Here both coins and antiquities are found m far 
greater number than in any other place between the Indus 
and Jhelam This then must be the site of Tania, which, 
according to tho unanimous testimony of ancient Writers, 
was the largest city between the Indus and Hydaspes Stmho 

and Hwon Thsnng both speak of the fertility of its lands, and 
the latter specially notices the number of its sprmgs and 
water-conrses As this descnption is npphcablo only to the 
nob lands lymg to tho north of the Tabr4 Nnln, which are 
amply irrigated by numerous channels drawn from the 
Haro Elver, the proof of my idenfafloation is complete 
Barnes crossed this tract m 1882, when he encamped at 
TJsmlln Katar, 8 miles to the north of Shah-dhen, and about 
1 mile to the south of the Haro Elver He describes the 
village as standmg on a plain at the month of a vaUey close 
to the base of tho outlymg hills ”• This agrees most exactly 
with the acconnts of Strabo and Plmy, who describe Taxila 
as situated m a level country where the hills nmte with the 
plams Of UBinkn Barnes goes on to say that ‘ its meadows 
are watered by the most brautifol and crystal nvnlets that 
flow from the mountams ’ Intheflrstpartof this statement 
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lie is quite correct, but in tbe latter part be is undoubtedly 
wrong, as every rill of water that passes through TJsm^n 
is drawn by artificial means from the Haro Hiver. Two 
miles to the south, towards the ruins of the old city, the irri- 
gation is carried on by cuts from the Lundi Nala, but as the 
main body of Water in this stream is artificially obtained 
from the Haro, the whole of the irrigation may be truely 
said to be derived from that river. 

In describing the existing ruins of the ancient Taxila, I 
propose to begin at the south, with the outlying remains near 
the village of Shahpur, and to proceed northwards until I reach 
Seri-ld-Pmd, the most distant monument in the holy tract 
of the Babar-Hbhna. The site of each object is numbered 
in the accompanying map, and my description will follow 
these numbers. It is only necessary to premise that Shahpur 
is a small village on the south bank of the Tabr4 Nala, 3,000 
feet to the east of Bir mound, and 2,000 feet to the south 
of HaMl. Brom Sn-Kap the road to the Shahpur group 
of topes hes through a pass, to the east of the citadel, which 
cuts off the HatiM hill from the end of the ridge. The 
distance from the east gate of Sir-Kap to the Shahpur Topes 
is rather more than one mile, 

No. 1, the largest stupa of ancient Taxila, which equals 
the great tope of M^nikyal^ in size, is situated on a high 
mound to the north of the Tabra Nala, and about half a 
mile to the east of Shahpur. It is generally known as the 
Ckir Thn^j or the Spht Tope,” from a broad cut having 
been made right through the building either by General 
Yentura, or by some previous explorer.’*^ The cutis 20 feet 
broad at the west end, and 38 feet at the east end with a 
depth of 32 feet. This enormous opemng has utterly 
destroyed the appearance of the monument from the east 
and west sides, where it looks like two massive mounds 17 
and 18 feet thick at top, -with a gap of 40 feet between them 
These numbers give a top diameter of 75 feet; but at 32 
feet lower I found the circumference to be 337 feet, which 
gives a diameter of 107-|- feet But as the outer casing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been less than 116 or 120 feet, and as the point 


* See Plnte LVIII for a view of this Tope. 
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of measurement ■was 20 feet nlrovo tlio level of tlio court 
yard, tlio actual base diameter may bo sot down as from 
120 to 125 foot, or witbm 2 foot of tliat of tbo groat Idlm 
kyfda Tope The loss of tlio outer caamg has brought 
to bgbt tho interior conatruebon, which ■was regulated by a 
senes of ■walls radiating from tho centre of the building 
These walls arc feet thick and UJ feet apart, where 
visible outside of tho broken surfheo As tho outer ■wall or 
casmg ■would have been at least ns thick ns those mdiabng 
a alls wo shall obtain tho least possible diameter of tbo 
buildinp at 20 feet above tho ground level, by addmg twice 
tho tbioknoss of one ■wall, or 8J foot to the measured 
diameter of lOVJ feet which gives a minimum diameter 
of nearly HO feet. But as tho external wall would have 
been almost certainly of greater thiekness than the radiat- 
ing ■walls, we may conclude that the diameter at 20 feet 
above tho ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may have 
been much os 126 feet The people have no tmdibon about 
tho contents of this stujja, from wbioh I coaclnde that its 
oiplorabon was effeotod long before tho time of General 
Vontum Tho stupa stood originally m the midst of a 
large rootnngular court, surrounded by cells for monks, 
of which only the foimdabons now remain. Inside the 
court, and to the south east of tho great tope, there was 
formerly another stupa. No 2, of small sue, which -was 
explored long ago by tho viUngers The platform on whioh 
the great tope stands is 00 feet m height above the general 
level of the fields 

Nos 8 and 4 are the ruins of small topes ■with attached 
monasteries, which stand on the high ground to tho north 
of the great stupa, in the direotion of the pass loadmg to 
Sir kap Nos 6, 6 7, and 8 are the remains of small topes 
to the south east of the great stupa, and Nos. 9 to 16 are the 
rums of eight small topes to tho west of No 1 which are 
clustered around the vdlnge of Bhahpur All of these 
fourteen topes wore opened some years ago by the viUagors, 
from whom I ascertained that No 18 yielded an insmbed 
stone ■vase and No 14 a copper plate inscnpfaon, m throe 
or four pieces, whioh was given to Major Peorse eight years 
ago or about A D 1856 This copper plate msonpbon, 
imioh 13 still in tho possession of Major Pearso, is a short 
record of one hne m Arian Pah characters, which has not 
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yet been made public.^ Some of tbe letters are doubtful, 
especially at tlie beginning, but tbe greater part are very 
distmct and easily legible. I read tbe whole as follows : 

Samvatsara {dasa) mih 10 tena Sahliaijahena tliuba 
pratistavito Mata intio puyae agliara cliapuyae. 

" In tbe year 10 by one named Sabbayaka this Tliuba 
(Tope) was erected m honour of bis mother and father 
and m honour of (?)”. Tbe first letter is more like a than 
but tbe next three letters, and specially tbe compound 
letter ts^ are so plain as to make my proposed reading a veiy 
probable one. Tbe inscribed stone vase I was unable to 
trace satisfactorily, but I believe it to be tbe Taxila vase 
which is now in the Peshawar museum, as it corresponds 
■with tbe description which I received from tbe villagers. 
Tbe inscription on this vase has already been published by 
Professor Dowson, as well as by myself, f I read it from 
tbi’ee different fac-similes as follows : 

Siliilena Silia-HaGliliUena cha hliratarelii Tahliasilae 
ay am tlmva prathitavito sava Budliana puyae. 

“ This Tbuva (Tope) was erected in Taxila by tbe brothers 
Stnhila and Smha-Malcshtta m honor of all the Buddhas ” 
This inscription fully proves tbe accuracy of my identifi- 
cation of the vast rums near Sbab-dheri with tbe famous 
Taccila of tbe Greeks, and tbe equally famous Takkasila 
of tbe Buddhists. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19 lie to tbe south of tbe Tabrd, Nala, 
between Sbabpur and tbe Bir mound. Tbe first is a large 
square mound 36 feet in height, called Kotera-ka-Tind. 
It is evidently a ruined monastery, as tbe cells of tbe monks 
can still be traced on all four sides. Midway and in front of 
the west side, there are tbe ruins of a small square budd- 
ing, which I presume must once have held a statue of Buddha 
^ in tbe usual position facing tbe east. The walls of tbe 
monastery are very massively budt of large squared stones, 
and this apparent sobdity, combined with tbe great height 
of tbe place, must, I believe, have originated its modern 


* See Piute LIX , fig 2, for a copy of tbis insonption 

t Royal Asiatic Society’s Jonrnal, XX , p 221 , and Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jownal, 
1863, pp. lol and 172. See plate LIX, fig 3, for a copy of tlie inscnption. 
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namo of Kolcra, or tlio “Littlo Tort” Tlio other two 
mounds nro tbo rums of small topes previously explor^ 
by tho TillogorB 

Nos 20, 21, and 22 nro tho rums of small topes on tho 
Bir mound, which have already boon noticed in my account 
of that part of tho old city No 28 is a small ruined topo 
to tho east of Sirhap which was open by Niir, an inhabitant 
of Sbah dbori, inthout makmg any discovery 

No 24 18 the remains of n largo monoUth, callod 
CTiiro by tho viUagors, which means sunply a '■ bolt,” or 
fastening of a gate This monohth is now lying m five 
pieces In a ravmo to the north west of the Hatitll citaded and 
close to tho right bank of tho Tabrfi Nala, near the villago 
of Dibin The pillar is formed of a soft, coarso grey sand 
stono, and is very mnob weather worn But one of the 
pieces stdl bears traces of an insonption In Anano-Pah 
oharaotors, of which tbo only legible port reads eero oAa • The 
largest piece of tho column is 6 feet 4 inches long, with a 
diameter of 89 430 inches, and the smallest piece is 1 foot 
ll-J mohoB long with a diameter of 84 872 mohes. The 
whole length of tho five pieces is 17 feet 10 mohes In 
makiiig an exoavahoa for tho cleamneo of these pieces, I 
discovered the abacus or top of tho capital, which was 8 feet 
2 mches square and 9 mches tiuok. I found also a portion 
of the base 4 feet 8^ mohes square, with a morboe hole for 
fixing the shaft Judgmg from the posibon in which the 
pillar now lies, I should mfer that it must have stood on the 
Bide of the high road and just outside one of the prmoipal 
entrances of Sir Kap The ravme hes between two high 
mounds, and forms a natural entrance to Sir Kap and its 
citadel, which is still the most frequented path of the place 

No 26 18 a small rnmed tope on the north ndge of HabM, 
whidh has already been allnded to as havmg yielded some 
copper corns to the vdlager Nnr No 26 is the rumed tower 
on the highest point of the north ridge which I opened 
unsaccessfnUv No 27 is n eimilar tower on the small 
central ridge which was also opened without result No 28 
18 the remauns of a large temple near the north end of Sir 
Kap, 43 feet 4 mohes in leimth by 82 feet m breadth inside 
Brom the aooounts which I received on tho spot this room 


• Bo* FUto LIX,, 6. 
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had been lately excavated by Major Cracroft, the Deputy 
Commissioner of B^-wal Pmdi, and at a still earber period 
by Major Pearse. I cleared out the room entirely for the 
purpose of ascertainmg its original purpose, and from the 
numerous pieces of broken colossal figures in burnt clay 
■wbicb I found, I conclude that the building was an open 
temple contammg colossal seated figures, similar to those 
that are seen all over Barma. I found also tbe lid of a 
black steatite box, 3 mcbes in diameter, from which I infer 
that the box itself may have been found and secreted during 
some of the previous excavations. My other discoveries 
were the following . a sq^uare bar of lead 13^ inches long 
and one-third of one mch thick ; a massive iron door 
hinge> bent for the purpose of allowing the door to be turned 
completely back against the wall ; portions of long bar- 
hinges of iron with the nails still sticking in them, but no 
traces of wood ; a thin flat strap of non, 6 inches long and 
21 inches broad, with a nail hole at each end , a basketful 
of charcoal ; and a very large quantity of quick lime. The 
last two discoveries might reasonably be supposed to be the 
produce of a fire which destroyed the buddings, were it not 
for the discovery of the unmelted piece of lead above men- 
tioned, I incline therefore to suppose that the hme was 
intended for the repans of the stucco figures, and that the 
charcoal may have been designed for heating lead or lac 
for the fastening of the statues. Simdar arrangements for 
mending stucco figures may be seen any day in the temples 
of Barma. The portions of statues which I found were 
three heads, with the eyes wide open, and two right hands, — ■ 
one empty and the other holding drapery. I Was informed 
that Major Cracroft had obtamed two heads of a similar des- 
cription, and that others had been discovered by Major Pearse 
near Shah-dheri ^ The size of some of the figures must have 
been 9 or 10 feet, as one of the heads discovered by me 
had a face of 10-| inches in length, and one of the hands was 
6-| inches broad across the four fingers. 

At the east end of the temple, distant only 6 feet, and 
connected by a grand door-way 14 feet wide, there is a circular 
well, or under-ground room, 32 feet in diameter and 18 feet 


* See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1852, Plates XIX and XX. 
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(loop, Tvliicli was cxcavntod witlioiit any success under Major 
Cmcroft’s orders It rvas filled with ruhhish, and the ex 
cavntion was earned down till it reached a sohd payement 
of rough stones Nfir, tho ylllngor, was Tciy anxious that 
I should clear out all tho stono pavoinont, as ho holiovod 
that treasure must bo hid beneath it Und it been a well 
for supplying water, it would not have been an unhkoly 
place for tho concoalmont of Tnluables, and as tho floor, 
which had already boon dug up to a depth of 8 or 4 feet, 
was made entirely of a sohd stone, and ns the walls still 
boro traces of their stucco covonng, I conolnded that this 
deep oirculat room was probably one of the under ground 
apartments of Taiila, which have been desenbed by Phllos- 
tratus I confess, howover, that I was not satisfied with this 
explanation, as there wore no apparent means of access, 
except by a wooden ladder, which is possible but not pro 
Imblo, as tho great doorway of 14 feet towards tho templo 
would not have been ro^nired at tho head of a ladder At 
first I thought that it might have been a granary, but when 
I liod cleared out the great entrance, I mre up this opmion 
The walla of this room are 8} feet thioK, and square exter 
nally, to conform m appearance with the outer walls of tho 
temple The outside dimensions of the whole bnUding are 
89 leei, long from cast to west, with a breadth of 49 J feet. 

No 29 13 the remains of another stone column, which 
was discovered under ground near the south end of Sir 
Kap by the villager Nhr, who secretly broke it up mto small 
pieces m the hope of disoovermg gold "When first dis- 
covered it IS said to have consisted of one square piece, and 
of five or BIX oylmdncal pieces all broken The statement 
IS confirmed by the smooth ends of some of the fragments, 
as well as by tiie mobtice holes m two of the piecee. The 
largest piece had a diameter of 2 feet 8i mohes, with a 
mortice hole 6 mohes square and 4 deep The smalleat had 
a diameter of 2 feet mohes, with a mortioo hole 4J mohes 
square, and a third fragment hod a diameter of 2 feet 
6J mohes Now, the practice of bmldmg up a colanm m 
separate pieces, bein g Greek and not Indian, I infer that 
this pfilaT is most probably of Greek ongm, and therefore 
that we may aseertam its height from its known diameter 
As the shaft is smooth, the colnmn was probably of the plom 
lomo order, which, at the usual rate of 8^ lower diameters. 
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would liave had a height of about 23 feet. Two fragments 
of a large flat square stone, 9 inches thick, were found in the 
same place. This probably belonged to the base, as its 
breadth was not less than 3 feet. The edges of one face of 
this stone were broadly bevelled. 

No. 30 is a large mound about 200 feet square on the 
left hank of the Tabrft Nala, near the small village of 
MaliS,r-ka-Mora. Some superficial excavations which I 
made showed that it was the remains of a temple, or other 
large building, 110 feet in length from north to south, and 
and 78 feet broad, with a colonnade or cloister all round. 
On the east side the villagers had lately excavated the 
complete base of a large sandstone column, which is of very 
great interest, as it is the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture that has yet been discovered in the Panjl,b. It 
is the perfect Attic base of a column 2 feet 4|- inches m 
diameter, the only difference being the greater projection 
of the fillet immediately below the upper torus. 1 he phnth 
is 3 feet 8-^ inches square and 11 inches thick. At the 
village masjid I found two pieces of a limestone pillar, each 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter and 1 foot high, which were also 
discovered in the mound. I think it possible that this 
Malidr mound may be the ruins of the temple described by 
Philostratus. “ Before the walls of the city stood a temple 
whose dimensions were nearly 100 feet, built of prophyry, 
within which was a chapel, too small in proportion to the 
size of the temple, which was large, spacious and smTounded 
with pillars, but notwithstanding the chapel was worthy of 
admiration. ” The temple just described agrees with the 
ruins of the Mah4r mound in. several curious particulars, 
in its position which was outside the city, in its size which 
was nearly 100 feet, and in its external colonnade. This 
agreement is certainly very close, but my confidence in the 
identification is not very great on account of the weak and 
doubtful authority of Philostratus. 

Nos. 31 to 36 belong to the Gdngu group of mouuments 
in JBahar-hlidna. The first is a small ruined tope, with 


* At my suggestion tins base h is boon rcmoied to Libor, ulicre it m ly noi\ bt seen 
lu front of tho Museum I nuclei stand tbaL no less than four jJiUars have since been found 
in tbc ilobra Malnar mound bj Mr Dcluicnck. 
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moimslory nltnclioO, botli of wliioli Imvo Ixxjn explored by 
tlio villngors No 32 is a small rmned topo in wbiob tbo 
villager Ndr discovorod tbo relies -wliicb Lave been 
described by 5Ir "Westropp • These relics consisted 
of n circular stone box, about 1 foot m diameter and 
3 mebes in depth, hoautifully turned and polished, and 
eoi cred by a slab of sandstone, inside which there was a 
small hollow crystal figure of n liansa or goose, containing 
a thin gold plate 2J inches long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
inscribed with Ariano-Pnli obaracters Tbo letters have been 
punched on tbe plate from tbo back, so tbnt they appear m 
relief on tbo upper side t Several of tbo letters ore of 
unusual forms wbiob renders some portion of the reading 
doubtful, but tbe greater number of the letters are disbnot 
and indisputable I read the whole as follows 

Sit ai Jiliagamto dhalo prethavctvjo Matitha-nea Fttuha east 
LoSru-saii Aliyo Imlehajali 

Tbo translation is extremely difiicult, owing partly to tbe 
doubtful value of some of the letters, and partly to our 
ignorance of tbe provincial dialect of tbo reoori Eabu 
Ilajendra Mittra has published a tentative translation to 
which I must take exception, as it ignores the two most 
distinot words and Fttu, or “mother and fother,” 

which are of such frequent ooourrenoo m these short dedi 
catory records of the Buddhists I do not presume to give 
any translation myself but I may venture to suggest that 
the word nrae most probably refers to the “ head, ’ or 
Sira of Buddha which was offered m this very place I 
tbink also that the word dhato may refer to the diaiti or 
‘ relic” which was found msade the crystal hatisa when it was 
first diBoovered dJhala is the teohmoal term for a bone- 
reho, and dhagoba, one of the well known names for a stupa, 
is oniy the Pah from of tlie Sanskrit dhatu-garbha, or the 
* reho receptaolo ” I conoludo therefore that the stupa was 
probably erected either over a piece of tbe head bone 
fsira-dhahij of Buddha, or over some other reho m tbo 
holy ground of the head offering of Buddha.” 


Bengal AiUtle Joarml 1663, p. 175 

\ PUto fig 4 for * oj n j of thli IraoripUoa. Tho drcular ilfme-boi twl 
tiu or/vtoJ gooee are now la Uw BiiliU) ^uhhuo, bat th« Jascrlpiloa id not wUh Uirm, 
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' No. 33 is a small mined tope, witli a square recess in tlie 
centre, wliicli was ]ong ago explored by tbe Yillagers. No. 34i is 
a small monastery. No 36 is a small circular room or a large 
well 10 feet in diameter, full of rubbish, inside which the 
villager Nur found a gold plate weighing 38 Rupees, and 
worth upwards of 600 Rupees. It was lying loose amongst the 
rubbish against the wall of tbe chamber. No 36 is a small 
ruined tope, in which Nur found a small stone box, two 
stone hansa^j or geese, along with some copper coins, gold and 
silver leaf, and a few beads. There was no inscription with 
this deposit. 

We now come to the Jhan diala group of monuments 
in the land of the Bahar-hlidna^ of which No. 37, called 
Jhandidla-ka-dlierii is the loftiest mass of ruin now existing 
near Shah-dheri. The mound is 45 feet in height, and about 
260 feet square at base. Rrom its size as well as from its 
position I judge the mound to be the remains of a great 
temple. I therefore began clearing the top, but as there was 
no appearance of masonry, I dug two broad trenches at right 
angles across the mound which, at 7 and 8 feet deep, disclosed 
three of the walls of a large building I continued the excava- 
tions to a depth of 12 feet without reaching the fourth wall ; 
but as I was now satisfied that the building was a temple, the 
work was stopped. The wells were of different thicknesses, 
that to the west being 10 feet 7 inches, that to the east 9 feet 
6 inches, while that to the north was only 6 feet 2 mches. 
The breadth of the room between the east and west walls was 
28 feet. In making this excavation, the workmen found a 
large copper coin of Azas, amidst a quantity of ashes, mixed 
with a white flakey substance like crushed asbestos. The 
quantity of ashes was so great that I concluded that the 
building must have been destroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large square mound of rmns, 29 feet in 
height, situated close to the west side of the temple just 
described. The whole mound is covered with large cut 
stones, which are half hidden by scrubby thorn bushes I 
traced six parallel walls running north and south, and four 
running east and west. The outer dimensions were 176^ 
feet by 108^ feet ; but the greater length ivas made up by 
a court-yard 68 feet broad at the south end. The walls 
varied from 4^ to 6^ feet in thickness, and the rooms from 
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OJ to 15 foot lu breadth At tUo south end of the nmm 
building there is a m i ned flight of stops leading into the 
court yard through a gap in the outer wall, rvlueh lyas no 
doubt the position of the main entrance. I conolude that 
this mound rvaa the remains of a monastery attached to the 
great temple 

No 30 13 a small mmed tope, ivhioh was opened by 
Nut without result No 40 is a large ruined tope, standing 
in the centre of a square enclosure, distant 1,200 feet to 
the north of the two great nuns just described, and due 
north also of the gates of Sir Eap and Hatiftl This was 
also explored by Nur, who slates that he found only a large 
polished yellow slab, wluoh he sold to a goldsmith of Eaim 
Pmdi for one rapee, who re sold it for five rapees to form the 
the tomhstone of a British soldier The stnpa is now a mere 
heap of stones , but after deanng away the loose stones, I 
was able to measnre the undisturbed jmrt of the struoture, 
which was upwards of 40 feet m diameter The tope was 
surrounded by a square enclosure contaimng about 80 cells 
for the attentat monks The arrangement of this enclo- 
sure, as far ns I could trace it, was as follows The central 
stupa, about 46 feet in diameter, was surrounded by open 
oloist^ 8 feet wide, forming a square of 90 feet, behmd 
which were the cells of the monks, each 9J feet broad and 
14J feet long The outer wall of the monasteiy was 8 feet 
and the inner wall 2 feet thick the whole buddiiig forming 
a square of 146 feat outeido The entrance was m file centre 
of the south face towards the oi^ Outside the north-east 
comer there was a small mined temple which had been 
opened by the nllagers This large stupa, standing in the 
very midri; of the JBoJar khdna land I hbheve to have been 
the famous monument which Asoka erected on the spot 
where Buddha had made an offenng of his head The 
remains of dentils and other carved stones show that this 
stupa must have been similar in its arohiteotural omamon 
tation to the UftnibylUa and Balar Topes 

No 41 18 a small ramed tope situated 1,600 feet to 
the west of the last, and about the same distance to the 
north of the Tabra Nnln This was explored by Nur, who 
states that he discovered m it, along with the usual frag 
meats of bone and heads, a copper plate insonption broken 
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ill two pieces, wliicli was given to tlio Commissionei’. From 
memory Knr drew the size of the plate on a piece of paper 
as 6^ inches long and 2 inches hroad. The plate was seen 
by numbers of the people of the Shah-dheri, all of whom 
agreed that it was broken in two pieces, but they diifered 
as to its length from 8 fingers or 6 inches, to 1 span or 9 
inches. From this description of the plate I felt quite 
satisfied that it must he the same as Mr. Eoherts’ Taxila 
plate, and this conclusion has been since confirmed by Mr. 
Roberts himself, who has kindly informed me that, to the 
best of his recollection, Avhen he was encamped at Hasan 
Abdal, the man who brought the plate to him said that he 
had found it in the lauds of a village some miles to the - 
cast of Hasan Ahdal. As the place of discovery pointed 
out to me by Nur is exactly 9 miles to the E. S. E. of Hasan 
Abdal, I think that the proof of the identity of the two 
plates is most complete and satisfactory. But one difficulty 
still remains to he explained, which is, the position of the 
place of discovery with respect to Taxila itself. In the 
inscription it is distinctly stated that the ** deposit of a 
relic of Sakyamuni was made by the Satrap Liako Kusuluko, 
in the district named Chhema, to the north-east of the city 
of Taxila.” How, the place of discovery, according to Hur, 
lies almost due north of the old city, although it is N. N. E. 
from the large village of Shah-dheri. The only probable 
explanation which I can suggest is the possibility of a 
mistake on the part of my mtormant Nur, whose explora- 
tions have been so numerous that his memory may easily 
be supposed to have failed in retaining the details of his 
discoveries. His first statement made to myself referred 
the deposit to Ho. 40, hut a fortnight afterwards he changed 
it to Ho. 41, and as he adhered to this latter statement 
during the rest of my stay near Shah-dheri, I have assigned 
the discovery to that monument. His own wife, however, 
who, during the absence of her husband, was the first to 
inform me of the finding of this plate, referred the discovery 
to one of the ruined topes of Gdngu or (Jhiti, she could not 
remember which. As Hur himself was evidently uncertain 
whether the copper-plate inscription was found in Ho. 40 or 
41, I feel inchned to accept the wife’s remembrance of the 
place of discovery as pointing to a more easterly site than 
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No 41 * I nsilnl Clnh rnyBolf, wlicro I was infomicd by 
Jl\ 0 difftrcnt vitnossca tlmt no inscription of any kind had 
boon discovered there, but llioy had lioard that an msenbed 
copper plate in tivo pieces bad been found near Shall dhen 
The ruined luonumonts of Gdngu have already bien des- 
cribed as lying within half a i^o of the north oast comer 
of the old city The balaniM of ondonco, I think, is tliero- 
foro in favor of the discovery having boon made in one of 
the Oilngu Topes, to which Nur lias ascribed the deposits of 
the erj stal /(OHSO* with the gold inscription, and of the two 
stono hantat without insenption To ono of these, cither ' 
No 33 or No 30, I would assign the deposit of the rcho 
of Buddlia witli Mr Eoberts’ TaxUa plato, on the suppo- 
sition that Nut’s memory may possibly have failed him as 
to tho exact spots m which his discoveries were made The 
foUotting amended translation of this important insenption 
has been given bj Professor Dowson t " In the year sovonty- 
cigbt of tho great king, tho groat Moga, on tho fifth day 
of tho month Panomos On this notable occasion, tho 
Satrap of Chhahara and ChuUua, by name Linko Knsuluko, 
deposits a rolio of tho holy Sfiky^iuu in tho Sepatih) estnb 
lisuod in tho country called Chhema, north-cast of tho city 
of Tallin, in honour of the coUcobve body of worahippora 
and of nil tlio Buddhas , for tho hononrmg of his Ihther 
and mother, for the long life, strength, and prosperity of the 
satrap s son and wife, for the hononrmg of all his brothers 
and relatives, and for makmg known his great hberaliti, 
fame, and success 

No 43 IS a very large mined mound situated about 
three-quarters of a mde to the north west of the great 
Jhandidla-la dhen It is between SOO and 400 feet square 
at base, and 81 J feet m height. It is well known to the 


* ‘nds opinioo ■Itvsh beeo wlfl ad bj Ur Ddmsridc, wbo, u Awfrtmt Oooimlakmr 
hu tMd mo«i ftroonble opportonltT of taoerteining tlu mot exact infomutkn. 'Hm 
inaeribed copper plate vaa aebuIlT' foond in » niliird too In the THh^ ot TliupU liaid* th« 
botmdxij oC the old dtj of iUr-Achi, hot two mUw to the nortb wt of Ehalbdbecl The tvo 
pV«s« nMntlcned in the Inacriptlaci, of vhidi Hmto wm the Satrap, are CUtmi*r* aad ClaHw , 
vMch in tha Waatecn PaziJ&b irooid hare beea prooooaoed fUaiara utd TVeU, Jad » 
CUftrops wu prmxmead TUafnqu or Satnp. Tnii maj tharefore, ba tha rafoed dtf 
nenr oalM AsS'aU bat at OJJtaJtMra or TAmAarm, and CUiimn or lAtmt 1 am noi able 
at preaest to olfcr anj tdifcOfloatfcrL 

f Remgnl Adaiio Bodetj^ JenntaJ, 1963, p. 4S1. 

t Bee Plat* LIXp, flg. 3, far a trtBaccipt of the grighiAl of thh loacr^itioo. 
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people under tlie name of Seri-ld-pincl, or Siri-ld-pind, 
Avbieli, I thiukj may possibly refer to the or “head- 
offering” of Buddha. I made several superfieial excavations 
on the top of the mound, vrhicli brought to light only the 
foundations of some modern buildings. I dug also a large 
■well in the middle, which was carried down to a depth of 12 
feet. Amongst quantities of broken stones and ashes, I 
found a single small pillar of a Buddhist railing of a some- 
what novel pattern, marked with an Arian letter, which, I 
think, must be intended for a numerical figure, as I have 
found several of the Mathura pillars numbered in the same 
way. The piller is only 18^ inches in height, and 3^ by 3 
inches thick. The front face is bevelled on both edges in the 
usual manner, but the sockets for the reception of the rails 
are single segments with fiat backs, instead of the usual 
double segments. This pillar must have formed part of a 
railing round some holy tree or small object in the court-yard 
of the great monastery, which, I presume, once covered the 
Seri-Jci~xnnd mound. No. 43 is a small ruined tope on the 
west side of No, 42, which has long ago been opened by the 
villagers.^ 

No. 44 is a ruined tope in the village of Thuphia^ 
inside the ruined city of Sir-Sukh. 

In closing my account of the extensive ruins near 
Shah-dheri, which I have endeavoured to identify with the 
famous Taxila of the Greeks, I may remark that the iden- 
tification is most satisfactorily confirmed by the bearings 
and distances of the next two places visited by Hwen 
Thsang, both of which will be now described under the 
names of Hasan Abddl and Baoti Bind The ruins at these- 
places form, what may be called, the western group of the 
suburban or outlying remains of Taxila, the ancient capital 
of the Panjab. 

VIII. HASAN ABDAL 

At 70 li, or Ilf miles, to the north-west of Taxila, 
Hwen Thsang visited the tank of the Serpent King Bldpatra. 

* Mr Delmenck has since made n discovoiy m this immediate neighbourhood “ To 
the west of Son la Pmd, about a gunshot fi om the villnge, at a spot called Thiipi, about 8 
met below the surface” was found a stone box, holding a wooden box, which held a silver 
box, mside which was a gold box, containmg some small pearls, bite of gold, &c The 
stone box wa^ found in a square eompaitment, near which m a mass of earth was found 
a small roll of very thm silvor, scarcely one mch m breadth, and very friable, contammg an 
mscnption m Anau letters. — See Panjah Goim nment Gazette 
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It wns 100 paces, or about 250 feet, in circuit, and its pure 
and limpid waters were fringed with lotus flowers of diflbrent 
colours. Uotli tlio direction and distance of tbo Cliineso 
pilgrim point to Hasan Abdal, wbicb bears north west 10 
miles distant from Sbab-dhon by the now mam road, and 
at least 11 miles by either of tbo trwo old roads Tins 
ngreemont is fully confirmed by tbo presence of tbo famous 
spring of Dftba IVali, or Panja Sabib, ns it is now called by 
the Sikbs Tbo sbrmo of tbo saint is situated on tbo peak 
of n lofty and precipitous biU, about one mile to tbo east 
of tbo town. At tbo north west foot of tins bill numerous 
spnnga of pure Umpid water gush out of tbo ground, and 
form a clear and rapid rill wbioh falls mto the Wdh nrulot, 
about half a mile to the west of tbo town The tank of 
Baba Wab, or Panja Sabib is a small square reserroir of 
dear water, which was full of fish on both occasions when 
I have visit^ tbo place, m 1848 and 1801 It is surrounded 
by small dilnpidatcd bnok temples, and on the west aide 
the water guabca out from beneath a rook marked with a 
rude representation of a band, winch the SiUis asonbe to 
tbeir founder SAha Ndnah Tbo place has been bnofly 
dcsonbod by Elpbmstono, Uoorcroft, Bumes, and Hiigel, 
but tbo legend of tbo spring is given bpr Moororoft alone. 
Both bo and Elpbmstono take Bnba-Wnb and Hasan Abdtd 
for one and the same person. But, according to the infor 
mation wbiob I received Baba Wab, KaudAn, was a samt 
from Kandahar, whoso ctdmt, or shnne is on the top of tbo 
lull, while Hasan sumamed AbdAl, or the ‘ mad,” was a 
Gbpor, who binlt the Sardt winch still goes by bis name, and 
whose tomb is at the foot of the bill as stated by Moororoft. 

In tbo time of Hwen Tbsnng, A D G80, tbo legend 
of the place referred to tbo Ndga or Serpent Kin g of the 
fountam, named Hidpofra VV benever the people wanted 
mm or fine weather, they proceeded to the tank m 
company with some Srdmanas or ascetic Buddhists, and 
snapping their fingers, mvoked the I^n^a t aid m a mild 
voice, and at once obtained their wishes This is the 
Buddhist legend, which was probably succeeded by a 
Brabmamool version and that agam by a Muhammadan 
one, and the last, m its turn, bus given way to the Sikh 
legend related by Moororoft • Aocordmg to this nccarato 
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traveller, the block of stone from which the holy spring 
gushes forth is “ supposed to have been sanctified by a 
miracle wrought there by Nfinak, the founder of the Sikh 
faith. NA-nak, coming to the place fatigued and thii’sty, 
thought he had a claim upon the hospitality of his brother 
ascetic, and invoked the spirit of 13A,ba Wali for a cup of 
water. The Muhammadan saint, indignant at the presump- 
tion of an unbeliever, replied to his application by throwing 
a stone at him of several tons weight. Nanak caught the 
missile in his hand, and then placed it on the ground, leav- 
ing the impression of his fingers upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded water to flow from it, and 
this constituted the rill here observable.” It is from this 
story that the place has received the Sikh name of iPanja- 
Sdhib, or the holy “hand-mark” of Kfinak. 

The above is the usual story of the Silch priests, but on 
enquiring amongst the Muhammadans, I was referred to a 
Takir at the tomb of Hasan AbdH from whom I received 
the following emdous version of the legend : “ Janak 

Haja had two servants, named Moti Bllm and Niinak. On 
the occasion of a particular sacrifice, the Uaja appointed 
separate duties to each of his servants, and amongst them 
Moti Bam was appointed to keep the door, and N5-nak to 
remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
Hiu’ing the ceremony, a dog rushed in through the door 
towards the Baja. Moti Bam followed the dog and broke 
its hack with a stick, when he was severely reproved by 
N^nak for his cruelty. Baja Janak then addressed his two 
servants saying, — ^ Moti Bam, you have behaved as a 
Mlechha, hut you, Hdnak, as a man full of compassion. In 
the Kal-jug you will both be born again ; Nfinak in Kalu 
Katii’s house in Talwandi, and Moti Bam as Wall in the 
house of a Mogal in Bandilr.* When Baba N4nak was re- 
born, he went to Wall’s house in Bandar and said, ‘ Ho you 
remember me ?’ ‘No said Wali, but do you open my eyes I’ 
Then NS,nak opened the eyes of Wall, and he saw and re- 
membered his former birth, and fell at the feet of his former 
companion. N^nak then turned Wali into wind and him- 
self into water, and they came both to the town of HM’o, 
which is now called Hasan AhdM, when N^nak placed his 
hand on the rock, and they resumed then shapes. But ever 
since then the pm’e water has never ceased gushing forth 

18 
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from llin rool^, nnd (Iio plcnsant brcczo Ims never ceased 
plnviiig nboul the town of lEnro " 

In Ibis form of llio ston I tlimb Mint I can recognize a 
gcnuino lluddbisl legend, wlilcli may bo almost complctolj 
restored to its earlj form by substituting the name of 
Hiiddba for that of IsAiiak, and tlio name of Ibo Ndga King, 
I Idpalrn, for that of llotl Ram Tlio last was tlio cruel 
serpent who destrot ed /{/c, or, ns Uwon Tlisang snjs, Ibo 
riapalra tree, wbilo the first was tbo compassionate Ruddba, 
who, pitying tbo sulfonngs of mankind, must baro ovcrcomo 
and converted Ibo Ivtlgn In tbo substitution of tbo dog of 
tbo Inkir’s legend for tbo treo of Ilwcn Tbsang I tbink 
Hint wo may doteet a llubammndan rorsion m wbiob tlio 
TVali pcrbnps played tbo most conspicuous part. The name 
of Kandilr, also, I would refer to the ncigbbounng district 
of GAndiillm across tbo Indus, ns a more probable loenbty 
for tbo scene of tbo onginnl Ilindn logond I would also 
refer tbo obtamment of tbo wind and water of tbo rnkir’s 
version to tbo old legend of Hwon Tbsang, wbo relates that, 
wbonoTor tbo people u anted ‘ ram’ (or ‘ fine woatbor’) or in 
other words, “ water and wind,” they invoked tbo Nflga of 
tbo tank. Tbo wbolo story is cmmontly Buddistical, and 
its ovidont connection with tbo legend of Hwon Tbsang is 
a most satisfactory proof of the identity of tbo clear sprmg 
of Unsan Abdnl with tbo NAgn fountain of the Obineso 
pilgnm It IS equally also a proof of tbo identify of tbo 
vast rums near Sbab^lbon with tbo nnoiont Taxiln, 

Tbo accuraoy of this Identiflcahon is supported by tbo 
onstcnco of several Buddhist rums near tbo well known 
cypress garden of tbo Moral Emperors The most impor 
tant of Uieso is a large and lofty mound, about 20 feet bigb 
on its north face, but 60 on its south face towards the garden 
which IS oloso by on the opposite bank of the nvnlet. On 
this mound I traced the mins of a monastery, 200 feet square, 
and of a largo stupa, both of which bad bron pullod down 
to furnish matennls for the works of the Mogal Emperors 
Amongst the rums of the stupa, one of mv servants picked 
up a piece of copper vessel, and within the walls of the 
monastery one-half of a square copper Greco Baetnan com. 
Bight hundred feet to tbo oast of these mins there is another 
lofty mound on wbioh I traced the foundation walls of a 
large square building, whiob was probably a temple. To 
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tlie south of the last, and due east from the garden, there 
is a third mound of smaller dimensions which I take to he 
the remains of a temple. All these mounds are covered 
with large cut stones and fragments of pottery.^ 

The ancient name of the town is said to have been Saro, 
which IS most likely true, as the large stream, only three 
miles to the westward, is called the Haro Hiver. I was told, 
however, by one of the Sikh priests, that the place was 
formely called Bat-Tcarad, which he referred to some kind of 
Bat, or Banian tree. But I think it more probable that this 
name is only a corruption of the Arabic hut-hadah, or 
“ idol-house,’’ which was the common term applied by the 
Muhammadan conquerors to all the Indian temples; and I 
would refer the name to the large ruined temple on the 
second mound to the east of the monastery and stupa, and to 
the north-east of the cypress garden. 

IX BAOTI FIND 

On leaving the Ndga fountain, Hwen Tbsang proceeded 
about 30 li, or 6 miles, to the south-east, to a gorge between 
two mountams, where there was a sUipa built by Asoka, 
about 100 feet in height. This was the place where S&kya 
Buddha was said to have predicted the period when the future 
Maitreya Buddha should appear; besides the stugpa there 
was a monastery which had been in rums for a long time 
The distance points to the neighbourhood of Baoti Bind, 
where I found the ruins of a large town and of several 
Buddhist monuments. But the bearing is east, which it 
certamly should be, as a south-east direction would have 
earned the pilgrim far away from the bills into the open 
plain about half way to Hala-ka-SaiAi. Baoti-Pind is a 
small village situated on an ancient mound, or xmid, on the 
right bank of the Baoti or Boii Bala, and at the west end 
of a rocky hill which stretches as far as the Haro E-iver. 
In the “ gorge” between the Baoti ridge and the Hasan 
Abd^l ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a 
square which is usually called Langar-hot, but is also known 
as Srihot,^ This was the name of the fort, which was formed 
by closing the open side of the hill with a strong wall. The 


* See Plato LX , for a map of Hasan AbdM 
t See Plate LX , for a map of Baoti Find 
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iiorlli mile n nlmiit 1,500 feet in longlli, nnd caolj of tlio 
other three siilei nliout 2,000 feet, irliioh irould mnho the 
ivliolc circuit of tho plncojunl ono milo nnd n half Oiio 
remains of numerous hiiildings nnd tanks nro traceabio in 
t lie lower part of tho fort, nnd of Trails nnd towers nlong 
tho crests of tho ndgo Tlio hill is cvorywhcrc veiy rooky, 
hut on the north nnd oast sides it is precipitous nnd inncces 
siblo Tho highest point of tho ndgo is nt tho north-east 
nnglc, which is about 300 feet nboTO tho Holds On this 
point thero nro the remnins of n Inrgo tliijxt, which is visible 
for inniiT miles nil round My attention wns first drawn to 
it bv its sejunro appearance, ns scon from my camp near 
Shnh-dhon, from wliicli it boro north west about 7 miles 
distant On cnqmiT I was told that it wns certainly a tope, 
nnd that it had not been opened nnd ns its position corro 
sponded almost exactly with that of tho Mattreya Stupa as 
described bj Ilwcn Thsang, I judged that it might possibly 
bo tho nclunl etupa which was said to liavo beim built by 
Asokn 

On reaching tho top of tho hill I found the remains of 
* a small monaster} , 70 foot long by 58 foot broad, from which 
n flight of 30 steps led to a wide platform, on which stood 
tho ruined tope, 06 feet in diameter Owing to tho want of 
room, the platform is somowlint irregular in shape The 
east and west faces nro pamllol, — tho former being 100 feet 
m length, nnd tho latter only 00 feet Tho south face which 
is nt nght angles to these is 90 feet long, bnt tho north 
face 18 116 feot. The whole is 17 fcot in height above tho 
monastery, and tho mins of tlio stupa rise 17 feot more above 
tho platform After all these measurements had been made, 

1 found that tho west side of tho stupa, which is tho most 
accossiblo, must have been removed by the villagers, and 
that tho oporang which had afterwards been made from tho 
top was not m tho middle of tho stmoturo, and consequently 
that the deposit, if any existed, would stilj be intaot. At 8 
feet from the top my oxcavation came upon a small chamber, 

2 feet square, formed of out stones, which wns filled up 
solid with rough stoucs Tho work was contmued down 
to Id feot where the whole breadth of the chamber was 
covered with a single slab On removmg this slab the 
workmeu found a large rod earthen ware vessel, of tho 
common spherical form with a narrow neck, imbedded m red 
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earth. As the chamber contimied below this level, the work 
was carried on down to 22 feet, where all trace of the square 
shaft being lost, the work was stopped. The earthen-ware 
vessel was about one-third part filled with fine red clay, 
amongst which I found a gold coin of about A. D. 600 or 
600, which is of very common occurrence in the Panj^b 
and N. W. India.’^ The other objects were a small flat 
circle of gold, with a head drop in the middle, a minute silver 
coin much worn, some small colored beads, and some frag- 
ments of bone. The state of this deposit shows that it had 
never been disturbed, but the presence of the gold com proves 
that the sUqoa is not older than A. D. 600, and, therefore, that 
it cannot be the Maitreya stupa which was build by Asoka. 

The ruins of Baoti Pmd occupy several lofty mounds 
on the right bank of the Baoti Nala, to the north and south 
of the modern village. The ancient coins, which are found 
there in considerable numbers, show that the place must have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asoka. But the natural 
advantages which the site possesses in its never failing sprmgs 
of water are so great that there can be little doubt that the 
position must have been occupied from the very earliest times. 
The chief spring, called the “ Mir Sahib fountain,” which is in 
the bed of the Nala between the village and Langar-kot, gushes 
out in a copious stream, which is said to be sufficient to turn 
two mills. To the south-east of the village there are the 
remains of one large square building which looks almost too 
large for a monastery, and which may have been a country 
seat of the ancient kings of Taxila. Amongst its ruins I 
found a considerable quantity of lapis lazuli m small frag- 
ments, just such as I afterwards discovered scattered over 
the Bir mound near Shah-dheri, but which are not found 
at all amongst the monastic remains of ManikyMa. Por 
these reasons I beheve that the foundations of the large 
square building to the south-east of Baoti Bind must have 
belonged to some place of the laity, rather than to a 
monastery or other religious edifice To the east of the 
]^age I found a ruined stupa which had been opened 
by the people, who professed to have made no dis- 
covery in it. They told the same story at first of another 
stupa ^ to ^ the north of the village, but as I had received 
certain intelligence of the discovery of a crystal hansa, or 

* See Walson’s Amna Antiqua, Plate XVIII , figs. 27 and 28 
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pooso, m this north lopo, they rroro obliged to acknowledge 
it. According to tbo TiUagers, tbo discovery consisted of a 
crystal frog (tlio hansa iritb closely packed wings) which 
was deposited in a stono hoi The boi was broken, and the 
headmen of the viUage qaarreUed about the possession of 
the crystal goose, wliioh was at length taken to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who told them to settle the matter amongst 
themselves It was afterwards offered for sale in BAwal 
Pmdi, but as the dealers said it was of no value, it is nmrl to 
have been soon forgotten and lost 

Baoti Pmd is on the high road leadmg from Hasan 
AhdtLl towards Hanpur m nozora The name is most pro 
bably a modem one, but that of Langar kot is, I think, an 
old one The people have no tradition about the place, 
oioopt that tho fort had belonged to Baja Str hap, the anta 
gonist of Hatdltt, whose name is assooiated with idl the old 
oitiea in the Smdh Sagar Doab The story of BasAlu has 
been well told by General Abbott, but the legend of Str hap 
and his brothers and sisters still romains to be imiaveUei 
I propose to attempt tins hereafter 

X BAIiAR 

The tope of Salar has been desonbed by Bnmes and 
noticed by General Court It stands m a most commanding 
position on the last spur of the long range of hills whioh 
forms the north boundary of the Hnro Valley It can be 
seen by a traveller along the high road for a length of 8 
miles from Kala ka-Sorai to Wah It is miles to the 
north of Shah-dhen, on the east side of the high road lead 
mg to Hanpur m Hazara and ahont half a mile to the 
north of the Haro Eiver "When Domes saw the tope, it 
was Btfll m good preservation, except on the side where the 
Native Chief had opened iL As he desonhes a square shaft 
or ohamher of out stone, it is certam that the tope must 
have oontamed some deposit, and most probably one of 
some value, as the people attribute the opening to General 
Ventura, which we ^ow to he false, as General Court ex 
pressly states that the “ large tope at Pahler was explored 
by the Native Chief” I presume tliat this notice refers 
to the Gakar Chief of Khanpnr on the Haro, hut the pre- 
sent Chief declared to mo that tho tojie was oponed loag 
before the time of hia predecessor 
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Burnes’ description of the Balar tope as 50 feet high 
and like that of Mflnikydla is snlficiently correct, hut the 
sketch published in his travels will give a very erroneous 
idea of the true form of the building. Its design was, in 
all respects, similar to that of the great MixnilcyA.la tope, 
namely, a hemispherical dome with a cylindrical plinth of 
the same width, supported on a base of a greater diameter, 
which gave a raised pathway round the building for the 
perambulation of devout Buddhists. All this is lost sight 
of in Burnes’ sketch, which represents the lower part of 
the building as sloping inwards, something hke the Oolum- 
hus egg-housc of the King of Oudh. The fact is that the 
whole of the outer facing of the lower part beneath the line 
of pilasters, has fallen down, so that the present base of 
tlie building is really smaller than its body. But since 
Burnes saw the tope, other excavations have been made 
which have brought down about one- third of the structm’e 
on the east side, and the building is now in such a tottering 
and dangerous state that it cannot possibly last more than 
a few years longer. It is fortunate, therefore, that my visit 
to the Balar tope was made while it was still standing, so 
that I was able to take the necessary measurements and 
drawings for the correction of the inaccurate sketch given 
by Burnes.^ 

At present the Balar tope is about 43 feet in height 
above the rock on which it stands, but as the top of the 
building is much dilapidated, the oiiginal height of the 
dome must have been a feet more. By the mean of three 
measurements, I found the diameter to be 44 feet, and the 
cylindrical plinth 9^ feet high at a distance of 16-| feet 
above the rock. These numbers give a total height of 47 
feet to the top of the hemisphere, but the finished building, 
with its square pinnacle, surmounted by several tiers of 
umbrellas, could not have been less than 80 or 90 feet in 
height.^ The phnth is divided, like that of the M4nikyala 
tope, into two distinct portions by a broad belt of bold 
mouldings, the upper half being ornamented with a line of 
deep dentils, and the lower haK with a row of 32 pilasters. 
The pilasters are 4 feet 4 inches from centre to centre, 
which, multiplied by 32, gives a circumference of 138 feet 

^ See Plate LXI lor a view of this tope, and Plate LIV for the position of Balai in 
the map of Taxila. Burnes’ view will bo found in his Travels into Bokhara., I, p 71 
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8 molios, and a diameter of 44 feet, aa noted above Tlio 
upper abacus of the pilasters is very broad, and stretohes 
over about ono-tbird of tbe infercolummation on caob ado 
All the pilasters and the projecting bands of mouldings are 
mode of Kankar blocks probably for the fnedity of working, 
ns it is a much softer material than the blue rook of the 
hdl of which the body of tho tope is built. 

About BO feet to tho southnuist there are tho founda 
tions of a smaller tope , and at 108 feet to tho east there 
ore tho remains of a very largo establishment of bmldings 
Tho nearest portion consist of a number of rooms 
forming a block, 181 feet in length, from north to 
south, and 78 feet in breadth, beyond which there is an open 
space or court-yard, 189 feot broad, and then another amte 
of rooms covermg a space 60 feet wide To the north-east of 
the last, there are the romams of a third bmldmg 75 feot 
long by 07 feot broad AU these remains 1 fake to be the 
rums of a large religious establishment, which consisted of 
two, or perhaps three, disfmot monnstenes, and two stupas 
From tho unusual sue of the larger monastery, wo may eon 
jeoture tlint tho establishment was one of considerable 
importance 

XI BADAEPUB. 

BAdarpur is a small hamlet situated 4 miles to the 
north-east of Shah dhen, and 8 miles to tho north-east of 
Sw Kap • Its toM IS one at the three largest in the 
Panjdb, being equalled in sue only by the two great stupas 
of ManikyAla and Shahpur It is now very much rmned, 
but it IS sfaU 40 feot high, with a diameter of 88 feet at 18 
feet above the ground. All the out facing atones are gone, 
and the building is altogether so much dilapidated that I 
am quite satisfied that its original diameter must have been 
upwards of 100 feet The people are unanimons in asonb- 
ing its opemng to General ventnra. I heard the same story 
in four different villages, and all ita details were afterwards 
confirmed by tbe Gnkar Baja of Khinpnr This tope was 
not opened, as usual, by a shaft sunk from the top, or by a 
gallery driven from the side hut by too deep broad outs 
fimra top to bottom of the building, like that which was 

• Plila LVU. H«p ol SHih-Euri, Itr tha podtian of Bldinnir In tli» urr*r 
haiui O w ner 
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made tlirougli the CMr Tliupy or split tope,” of Sbalipur 
In the B^darpnr Tope one great cut, 16 feet broad, bas been 
made right through from east to west, a little to the south 
of the centre. This is met by another cut, 16 feet wide 
from the north, which passes through the centre of the 
huildmg In the middle of this excavation, General Ven- 
tura is said to have found a complete human skeleton, and a 
silver or coin, with figures upon it. All my in- 

formants, who belonged to five different places, were unani- 
mous about the discovery of tbe full length skeleton, and I 
afterwards found that tbe fact was well known in all the 
neighbouring villages In 1851, however, Major Pearse was 
informed that this discovery was made in the Tarndwa Tope, 
winch will he described hereafter, and that nothing was 
found in tbe Bddarpur I’ope. It is much to he regretted 
that General Ventura did not pnhlisb the result of his explo- 
rations amongst the topes of the Haro Valley. The only 
notice of his operations that we possess is the brief state- 
ment of General Court that ‘‘near Kbanpur General Ven- 
tura opened several cupolas.”^ Three of these I have 
traced through the reports of the people, but their accounts 
of the discoveries are generally so much exaggerated that 
I place hut little reliance in the details unless they are 
corroborated by other testimony. In the present instance 
the fact of the discovery of a complete skeleton was con- 
firmed by Raja Haidar Baksh, the Gakar Chief of Kbdnpur, 
whose intelligence and veracity are certainly entitled to 
every respect The deposit of the entire body, instead of 
a few pieces of hone from the burnt ashes, was sometimes 
. practised by the Buddhists, as in tbe case of Kasyapa 
Buddha near Src4vasti, but the practice was so rare that this 
B^darpur deposit is the first and only example that has yet 
been met with amongst tbe many hundreds of topes that 
have been explored. 

The Badarpur stupa stood in the midst of a large open 
court upwards of 200 feet square, with some considerable 
buildings on the north and south sides. About 160 feet to 
the east I traced the foundations of a great monastery with 
an open court-yard of 147 feet square in the middle, sur- 
rounded by numerous cells which increased the dimensions 
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to upwards of 200 feet on the outside The walls varied 
from ^ to 3 feet m thickness, the whole bemg of cut stone 
About 1,800 feet to the east, near the small village of Bhera, 
there are the remains of another Tope m which nothing is 
said to have been found 


xn JAOLL 

The large village of JaoU is situated m a gorge between 
two lulls, about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east 
of BAdarpur, and upwa^ of fonr miles to the east-north 
east of Snah dhen • The ancient remains consist of five 
rumed topes and two temples The loreest of the topes 
IS said to have been opened by General Ventura a second 
by Major Pearso, and the others by the villagers The first 
IB situated on the open plain at the north foot of the lull, 
half way towards the village of Bohandi, by which name 
it 18 sometimes called The mmed stupa, marked G on tlio 
plan, 18 45 feet m diameter and 20 feet high It stands in 
the west half of the large quadrangle, 200 feet square, the 
cast portion hemg divided into a enmli open court, and a 
monastery surrounded with monk s cells According to one 
■fitness, this tope contamed *fonr closed copper vessels 
with chains * Thoir contents were unknown, as they were 
earned off unopened by General Ventura According to a 
second witness, the deposit consisted of only “ two copper 
vessels of which one was full of silver corns, and the other 
empty ’ Other witacsses testified to tho discovery of '*two 
or four copper vessels, without any details , and some were 
uncertain whether the copper vessels were found m this 
tope, or m tho 2Hr«(ifcci Topo, which will he desonbed here 
after In 1851 Major Pearso was informed that tho dis- 
covery made m this topo by Ventura was of a vessel 
containing 1,000 silver coins All these vague and perplex 
ing statoraonta only tend to increase our re^t tliat Gononl 
Ventura should have left no account of his oiplorations in 
the TTfim District, which as well as wo can judge, would 
seem to have been of considerable interest and importancfc 

Tlio second tope marked T on tho plan, is situated on 
tho lull to the north of tbo nlla^e, nnd about 1,200 feet to 
tho south-enst of tlio InsL I hctlc^o this to bo the tope in 

* Til p<i*Uk>Q ul J*ub i Iwwn in tb^ cup of TailU, rUte Lll 
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wliicli Major Pearse obtained “ a little silver box wbicb con- 
tained a very large but valueless emerald, some bones, beads, 
and gold leaf, along witb a steatite box containing Bactrian 
copper corns and beads.” The other rums are situated to 
the south of the village, on a long narrow ridge from 200 
to 300 feet in height The lowest of these, marked A. on 
the plan, is a small ruined stupa, 22^ feet in diameter, and 
11 feet high, which was said to have been only partially 
explored by the villagers I continued the excavation to a 
depth of 19^ feet, until it reached the bare rock, without 
finding any trace of a relic chamber. I presume, therefore, 
that the actual deposit of this tope may have been dis- 
covered long ago by the villagers, and was cast aside as of 
no value in their eyes. Close beside this tope I traced the 
foundations of a small monastery. At a short distance to 
the north there is another rumed tope, marked B. on the 
plan, which has also been opened by the villagers, who, as 
usual, profess to have found no deposit of any kind. Close 
by, on the north side, there is another ruined tope, marked 
C. on the plan, which is said to have been opened by Major 
Pearse. Accordmg to most of my informants, the deposit in 
this tope consisted of a golden figure, Sona-lca-htofy which is 
no doubt the small copper stupa which was discovered by 
Major Pearse in a tope at Jaoli in March 1851 As the 
copper must still have retained some traces of its original 
gilding, the account of the people is sufficiently accm’ate to 
enable us to verify the nature of the discoveiy. At a short 
distance to the north of the last, there are the remains of a 
small square temple, marked D. on the plan, which has been 
cleared out by the villagers. To the east of this temple, and 
higher up the hill, there are the square basement walls of a 
large building, marked B. on the plan, which, from the re- 
mams of some straight walls, I judged to be a temple. 

XIII. TARNAWA. 

Tarn^wa is a small village on the left bank of the Haro 
Biver, 3 miles to the south-west of Kh^npur, and 1-| miles to 
the north-east of Jaoh * About 1,200 feet to the WQgt of 
the village there are the remains of a large stupa, marked K 


* See Plate LIV, ^lap of Taxila, for tlio position of Jaoli 
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on the plan, about IB foot m dmmotcr and 20 feet bigb, 
■winch 13 said by tbo people to haro been explored by General 
Ventura According to most of my informants, no dis- 
covery was made in this tope, but others deolared that 
cither two or four copper vestols were found m it, of which 
ono contamod silver coins Apparently this is the tope in 
whieh, as llojor Pearso was informed in 1851, "General 
Ventura dug out things to which the Natives attnbnte great 
value.” On the cast sido there are the rums of n 
monastery about 200 square feet Bather more than half a 
mile to the south there is a steep hill about 600 or 600 feet 
in height, on which there are three topes, of which two are 
said to bo unopened, and the third to have been only par 
tinlly explored, when the ■work was stopped by the Baja. 
The last statement was confirmed by the Oluef himself but 
as he was not aware of the existence of the two unexplored 
topes, I oonclnded that it would be a mere waste of time to 
visit the place The positions of these three topes, as 
pointed out to mo, are marked m the plan by the letters 
L , M , and N 

Baja Haidar Boksh also informed me that there were 
several unexplored topes up the valley of the Haro Birer 
These are, no doubt, the very topes that are mentioned by 
Major Pearse as renmimng unopened at Knrala, Pumbdla, 
and Paldka It is therefore very mnoh to be hoped that 
these few stupas, which are, perhaps the only mtaot ones 
now remaining may escape the hands of the plundering 
Natives who secrete the gold and sUver corns and destroy all 
other objects whioh they find, leat they should lend to their 
deteotiou I would suggest that these few remainmg topes 
should be carefully opened under the eyo of some trust- 
worthy person who should he directed to note accurately the 
position and state of each ol^cct of discovery The neccs 
sity for this caution has been forced upon my attention by 
the great number of Boman and Indo-Soythian gold coins 
that have lately been offered for sale at Bawal Pindi , many 
of these have been m snob fine oondifaon that it is qmte 
oertam they oould never have been m mnoh circnlation, and, 
therefore, we are justified m conolndmg that they must have 
been discovered either in topes, or m other deposits under 
ground 
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XIV KUKMAL. 

Tliere are tliree neiglibouring yiUages of tlie name of 
Kurm, Tvliicli are distingmslied from each other as Kurm^l, 
Knrm Gujar, and Kurm P^rcba. The first is situated ex- 
actly one mile to the south of the great Shahpur tope, and 
about 1-| miles to the east-south-east of the Bir mound. The 
second is nearly two miles to the east of Elurmdl, on the old 
road to Pawal Pindi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is 
about one mile to the north-north-east of Eurm Gujar. 
Eear the first and second of these villages there are several 
ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural caves 
which, from the vicimty of four small topes, would appear to 
have been once occupied by Buddhist monks. All the topes 
have been opened previously by the villagers, who, as usual, 
profess to have found nothmg. These remains, therefore, 
possess hut little mterest m themselves, hut they are of 
importance as being probably connected with the history of 
the great Emg Asoka. 

Durmg his stay at Talliasila, Hwen Thsang visited the 
skipa which the people had built over the spot where 
Ktindla, the eldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of his 
eyes through the false accusation of his step-mother. The 
stoiy is told at some length by Purnouf, from whom we 
learn how the prince’s sight was afterwards restored, and the 
wicked step-mother duly punished ^ The position of the 
spot IS rather ambiguously described by Hwen Thsang as 
being “ outside the town on the south-east side, and on the 
north flank of a hill which faces the south.” I have already 
stated that the village of Eurm^l is to the east-south-east of the 
Pit mound, and I may now add that it is due south-east from 
the citadel of HatiS,! It lies, therefore, in the precise direc- 
tion indicated by Hwen Thsang How, the topes of Kurm^ 
are situated one mile to the south of the village, on a 
northern spm’ of the M^rgala range of hills, which, as it runs 
almost due east and west, may truly he said to face the south. 
The position of the chief tope of Kurmal tallies, therefore, 
so exactly with the site of Kun^la Stupa as described by 
Hwen Thsang, that I have hut little hesitation in proposing 
their identity. The close agreement of the names is also 
curious, although it is perhaps accidental. Put with the 
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two villni.t \ (»f Ktinn Oiijir nnd Iviimi I*jirtlin ^o tlinc tI 
Iniiil, it M n<v In yrr liim llii iminr lit JiiiiiiUn, or Iiiiiiul 
uniilil lie nlltri-il to KnrmiH, to tnnl.u it n'Miiiihlo vUlIi tlio 
ollim 

Tlir jirmcifinl Inix' of Kiimml, mnrkcd A on (lie plnn, 
H n larRO niliird inoiiiid of solid sloiio vrork about tiO feci in 
dninrtcr, and iin»rnnl» of _’0 fivt m height It Jiad been 
opened |irciiniiMv bv tlin rilln^r«, but an Ibo courses of 
stone appeared intact at till bottom of Ibo opening, I eon 
tinned the exeavnlion doirn to tbo solid rock vritbout finding 
nn\ traces of a dejioMt Close b^ to the srosl Ibcro is a 
ruined moimsicrv, 120 feet sipinrc, with all llio monks cells 
still casils tmecable and a Riiiall mined tope marked U 
arbich lias been jirci loiish explored Xoircr domn Ibcro oro 
the mins of tiro otliir loiic«, marked C and D , svilli a small 
monasterr Tlic latter toiic was opened bj tbo principal 
zemindar of the Tillage, irlio assured mo that bo bad found 
nothing but liones in tbo deposit At the foot of tbo lull 
Ibcro is an old tank, and the fields, for about half a mile to 
tbo north, nro coTcrcil witli stones and broken poltorv, 
irliieb sbou tbo former great extent of Ibo old rillago of 
KurmnI 

Tbo eaves of Kurmil, irliicb nro sitimlcd ono milo to 
Ibo south cast of Ibo village, nro natural fi siircs in the rock, 
at a height of about 00 feet above Ibo ground Tbo princi 
pal one, callcil kalan gupha, or Ibo " great cave," is 10 feet 
in length, but its breadth is small, and tboro aro no traces of 
long occupation On tbo sloping teriaco of tbo lull immc 
dintclj over tbo eases, tboro arc tbo romnins of four tliipai 
avbicb nro said to baao boon opened by Istlr of Sbali-dben, 
irilb tbo usual result of no dlscovory 

Tlio Buddhist romnins of Kurm Gu;nr nro situated on 
low bills from half a milo to one mdo to tbo cast and south 
cast of tbo vdlago Tbo most romarkablo of tbeso remains 
IS a mined topo in tbo midst of a monastery, ivbicb is 
perched on a precipitous height immediately abovo tiro copious 

? )nngs uhicli gush out of the rooks with a brawling noise 
ho old monks showed much good tasto in choosing this 
secluded and beautiful spot for their monasterj' The 
IS a largo one, but it had hecu opened previously hy Uio 
Tillngcrs 
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"Witli these topes of KurmM I close my account of 
the ruins which still exist around the ancient Taxila 
Altogether I have traced the remains of 65 topes, 28 monas- 
teries and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal 
in size to any that have yet been discovered The number 
of these remains that has escaped the destructive mtolerance 
of the Muhammadans is wonderfully large. Many of them, 
no doubt, owe their safety to their smgularly unattractive 
positions on the tops of steep waterless hills. The escape 
of others is, perhaps, due to the large size of the stones they 
are built with, which defied the powers of ordinary des- 
tructiveness But, perhaps, the most active agent in their 
favor was the greater proximity of the ancient city, whose 
ruins must have furnished materials for the houses of Shah- 
dhen for several centuries. As Shah-dheri itself is a very 
large village containing 960 houses, and about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, the amount of materials carried away from the old city 
must have been very great mdeed ; and to this cause chiefly 
I would attribute the complete disappearance of all the 
buildings from the nearest part of the old city on the rmned 
mound of Bir. 


XV. RAWAL PINDI, OR GAJIPUR 

In General Court’s map of the District of Taxila there 
is a cupola^ or tope, placed on each side of Bawal Pindi 
The first of these is a remarkable object close to the north 
side of the road about 6 miles from the city. It is a long 
mound about 20 feet in height, and covered with cut stones 
An old excavation has disclosed the four walls of a square 
temple facing the east, hut I could not learn anything about 
the rum from the people, who simply call it TMipi, which 
means a ruined tope, the teim tlmp being applied only to 
topes that are actually standing, such as those of Mamkyala, 
Balar, and the Khaibar Pass The site of the other cupola 
is still preserved in the name of the village of Tlinpii or 
topi,^ in the latest maps, which is just haK way between the 
Suhan Diver and the cantonment of Bawal Pindi The tope 
itself no longer exists, as it was pulled down some years ago to 
furnish materials for the jail. In the excavations near the 
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jail, Eorcrnl interesting discoveries iroro mode of whicli 
tlio most note ivortliy nro an oil lamp of olnssicnl shape 
with an Anan inserlption, soul to bo now m the British 
Museum, and a cup of mottled sienna, colored steatite, 
inches in height, and 3 inolics m diameter, covered with 
a flat lid Every jenr after rain coins are found on the 
site of the present oantonmont, about tho ice pits, the Idgah 
the Sndar BdiAr, and tho old parade Tho ground is sbll 
tliioUy covered with broken potteiy, amongst which frag 
monts of metal ornaments are occasionally discovered 
Durmg the last three years several dldraohms of Hippos 
tratus and Aias have been picked up on the old parade 
ground, tmd dunng tho present year a didraohm of Apol 
lodotus has been found m tho same place. Tlio only mfor 
mation that I could obtain about tho place was a vague 
tradition that, on this site, there had formerly been a large 
city one 1 os or about ij- miles in length, which was callisl 
Qajmpur, or 04jipur, and which was oluofly oconpied by 
SonSls who are a division of the J4fs A small villngo, 
named Oajm, still ousts about 8 miles to the north of Eiwal 
Pindi, and as it is on the same bank of the stream as tho 
cantonment, it most probably prCBcrvcs the old name of 
tho City EAwal Pindi itself is a modem town, sitnated on 
the low ground to tho east of tho stream Tho old city was 
on tho high road leading to the SliftlJita Pass over tho 
lIArgala range Shtlldita itself is famous for a largo cave, 
which IS much frequented by Hindu pilgrim® 

XVI MANIKTALA 

Tlie name of UAnikyftla has become well known by the 
description of Elphinstono, and by the explorations of 
Generals Ventura and Court It is said to have been denred 
from Baja llfin or MfUnk, who built the great stupa to the 
south of the villnge. This tradition is probably correct, as 
I discovered a com and reho deposit of the Satrap JJAoniyo 
or Zetoiitses the son of Jilamgal, in a small topo to tho east 
of the village The old town is usually said to have been 
called M ftnlr pTir or M&niknagar and it is so named m all the 
versions that I have hoard of the onrlous legend of IlAiAln, 
which place the residence of the Hihshasaa or Demons, in 
the old city to tho north of the great tope. As tho capital 
of the AdlsAasas, it is sometimos also called BedAdnagar, or 
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tlie “ City of Injustice but as this is the usual name that 
is applied to any hostile city in eastern legend, it can only 
be accepted as a mere epithet. Indeed, the very same name 
is given by I’irdausi to the city of King Kafur, “ the eater 
of human beings,” who was killed by the hero Kustam.'^ 
But as these are the mam points in the story of the hero 
B^s^lu, the slayer of “the man-eating B^kshasa,” it may 
be inferred that the two legends had a common origin, and, 
therefore, that they must have belonged to the same place. 
I think, also, that the name of King Kafur may be identified 
with that of Bjaja Sir-Kcip, the human enemy of B^sMu. 

An interesting account of the legend of B^s^lu has 
been given by Colonel Abbott f I have heard many versions 
of this legend myself, all of which agree in the mam points 
of the story, although they differ in some of the minor 
details. The legend belongs essentially to the District of 
J^utwdi\ between the Jhelam and Indus, but it is well known 
at AmhoL-Kapi near Labor, the legendary residence of Baja 
Sir-Kap, and also amongst the Gujars of Buriya and 
Sah^ranpur, on the upper course of the Jumna. The last 
fact is both curious and interesting, as it would seem to 
prove that the Gujars of the Jumna had emigrated from the 
Sindh Sdgar Doab, bringing with them to their new abodes 
the legends of their Indo-Scythian forefathers. According 
to all the accounts which I have collected, B^s^lu, son of 
S^liv^han, Baja of SyalJcot, was the enemy of the seven 
Rdkshasas, who bved at Mdmkxmi\ or TJdinagm\ to the 
west of the Jhelam. The former place is the well known 
Maniky^a, and the latter is most probably SakrahasU in the 
BakrMa Pass, and the Sagala or Euthymedia of Ptolemy. 
Every day these Bfikshasas ate a man, the victim being 
drawn by lot from the people of M^nikpur. One day B^sMu 
came to the city where he found a woman cooking her food, 
and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished at her 
strange behaviour, B^s^lu addressed the woman, who replied — 
“ I sing for joy, because my only son is to be married to-day, 
and I weep for grief because he has been drawn by lot as the 
victim of the B^kshasas.” “ Weep no more,” said B^s^lu, 
“ and^keep your son, for I will encounter the B4kshasas.” 


* Atkinson’s Firdausi, p 290 
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Accordinplj, tlio seven demons iroro nil killed, oscopt 
Thera, who is sfiid to bo still nlivo m a cavern of Gandgbar, 
•wlieneo bis bcllonlngs nro occasionally beard bj tbo people. 

Tlio nbovo IS a mere outline of tbis ounous legend , but 
it will bo suDlcIeut to enable tbo reader to follow tbo different 
stops m niy argument for its identification with tbo Buddlust 
legend of S&kyn’a oflbnng of bis body to nppenso the 
luingot of seven tiger cubs The scene of tbis legend is 
placed by Ilwen Tbsang at 200 li, or 38§ miles to the south 
east of Tallin, which is tbo oiact bearing and distance of 
SIftniky&ln from tbo ruined city near 8bah.dhon. Pa Hinn 
simply states that tins plaeo was to tbo east of Taxila ,* but 
Sung yun makes it turoo days’ journey to the south east, 
wbiob agrees oinctly with the 835 miles of Hwen Tbsang t 
Tbeso conctuTing statomonts onablo us to corr^ an error 
in tbo travels of Hwen Tbsang, uhiob place th^-se^ne of 
tbo “ body offering ' across tbo Uivor Sin-ta, or Edlis; 
instead of across tbo Eivor Suhdn, wbiob runs between Taxiln 
and llflmkyflln tJnfortnnntcly tbo place is not named by 
any ono of tbo Ohinose pilgnms, but its position is so clearly 
marked by their concurring bearings and distances, ns to 
leave no doubt of its identity with flftnikyAla Here, then, 
wo must look for the famouss/upo of tbo " body offering” oi 
Buddha, wbiob was ono of tbo four great topes of North 
India. This I behove to have been the great itupa whicf 
was snecessfuUy explored by General Court The Jlnia-murlf 
or “ body offermg ' is twice monboned in the insonpfaon 
that was found covermg the deposit The other clainiB of 
this tope to be idanbfled with the body offering stupa will 
bo discussed when I come to desonbo the existing monu 
ments of MtnikyMn But one laot may be menbon^ here 
‘ OnginaBy,” says Hwen Tbsang, " the earth m this place 
was stamed with the blood of Buddha, and even in his tune 
it bad a reddish tmt, ns well as nU the trees and plants in 
its neighbourhood 't Now, the special oharaotensbo of nil 
the ground about General Court s tope is its extreme 

* B«1 1 Ft Hlxa, a XL 

+ BeaTs Ft Him ocnnptft pp. 1S3 & 100 tb* (DflWoneo btiareo dtrijoiirnjy to 
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redness, a fact wbicli probably may have suggested the 
Buddhist legend. 

In comparing this Buddhist tradition with the legend 
of B^sMu, the points of resemblance are sufficiently striking 
and obvious. Bor the compassionate Buddha who had left 
his wife Tasodhar^, we have the equally compassionate 
B4s41u, who had given up the society of his queen Kokil^. 
As Buddha offers his body to appease the hunger of the seven 
starving tiger-cubs, so Basffiu offers himself instead of the 
woman’s only son who was destined to appease the hunger 
of the seven Rdkshasas. Lastly, the scene of both legends 
is laid at M^nikpur or M^nikyhla. Again, the Bas^lu 
legend has come down to us in two distinct forms. In the 
first version, which I take to be the older one, the opponents 
of the hero are all human beings ; while, in the other, they 
are all B^ksbasas or Demons, whose story has already been 
given. In the first, the seven enemies are the three brother 
Bajas, — Sir-kap, Szr-Sttkh, and Amha, — with then four sisters 
— Kdpi, Kalpi, Mundaj and Mmdehi. Sn-kap is addicted 
to gamblmg, and his stakes are human heads, which he 
invariably wms, until opposed by Bhshlu. This addition to 
human flesh connects Sn-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with the 
Bakshasas of the later one. But this connexion is shown 
perhaps even more plainly in the name of the Bdgli hachha, 
or “Tiger-cub” Biver, which flows past the seven ruined 
towns of Sir-kap and his brothers and sisters. The ruins of 
these seven places, which are still called by then own names, 
although they are better known by the general name of 
Amha~Kdpi, are clustered together near the bank of Bagh- 
haohha Biver, about 26 miles to the west of Labor, and 10 
miles to the south of Shekohpura. The general name of 
Amba-Mpi is, perhaps, as old as the tune of Ptolemy, who 
places a town, named Amakatis or Amakaptis, as I propose 
to read it, to the west of the Hydraotes, almost in the very 
position occupied by these rums. If this identification is 
admitted, then the names of the three brothers and their 
four sisters must be as old as the second century, and they 
would, therefore, most probably, be the Buddhist designations 
of the seven tiger-cubs. That this was the case seems to me 
almost certam, as the seven names that have been handed 
down, without any variation whatever, are all descriptive 
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cpitliolfl chnrnolcnslio of hunger Tlius, lap moans the 
‘trembling,’ sulh, the ‘ omnomtctl ama, the ‘row,’ htpi 
19 the fomminc of lap , lalpt is doubtful , munda moans tho 
‘hairless or ‘mangy,’ and madiya, Iho ‘lean’ Similarly, 
the names of tho man-eating Kftkshasas nro desonptivo of 
their proponsitics Thus Itcra means the ‘vengeful,’ 
chandia, tho ‘furious, icra, tho ‘roarer,’ and pihun or 
pisiiii, the ‘ ernol ’ 

In aoecpting those names ns ohnmetonstio epithets for 
tho seven hungry tiger oubs, I infer that tho Buddhists bad 
represented in a matcnal form, both by scnlpturo and jwint- 
ing, tho ideal story of the “ body-offormg” illnstrativo of 
Buddha’s tondomess and compassion As sonlpturod rc-'U- 
tios, tho forms of tho seven starving tiger-cubs would linvo 
attracted tho special notice of pilgnms, and thou" names 
would soon have become familiar to the pcopla Por these 
reasons I think that tho legend of Sir Knp and his brothers 
and sisters may bo as old as tho beginning of tho Ohnstian 
ora. But a geninuo Buddhist legend would bo mcomploto 
without tho usual explanatory story, showing how tho good 
or bad notions of ono birth wore rewarded or oipiatod in tho 
next This custom is well illustrated by the Bassan Abdhl 
legend, m which tho difftrcnt positions of Ndnak and his 
compamon Wall aro expressly stated to bo the conscquonocs 
of their aots m a previous enstonco I infer, therefore, 
that, m tho original logond of tho seven bgcr cubs, Buddha 
may perhaps, have Wm reprosonted ns refnsmg food to 
seven hungry but wiokod persons, who, for thmr own sms, 
wore bom m tho next birth as tager-oubs, whilo Buddha was 
re-bom as a man dostmod to bo tjaoir prey Some story of 
this kmd is, I think, necessary to complete tho legend by 
accou ntin g for tho tronsmigration of Sir kap and his brethren 
mto tigor-oubs It is true that Hwen Thsang does not 
even allude to this prefatory part of the logond, but as he 
altogether omits the Hasan AbdM legend, his silonoe shows 
only tho brevity of the remarks which he mndo m his daily 
joumnL After tho fall of Buddhism the name of Buddha 
would neoeasanly have disappeared from the legend m Ihvor 
of some Brahmameal hero, who, m his turn, would have 
been supplanted by some Persinn hero niter tho conquests 
of the Muhammadans In this way I would account for tho 
appearance of Edsfilu m tho Indian legend, nod for that of 
Bustam m the Porsmu version of Pirdaosn 
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Accepting this vie-vr of the legend as, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, we may easily explain the present appearance of Ma- 
nikyala with its numerous ruins of religious edifices, without 
any traces of either city or fort, by the fact that the great 
capital of Manikpur was the ideal creation of the fabulist 
to give reality to the tradition, while the topes and temples 
were the substantial creations of devout Buddhists which 
were steadily increasing in number as long as Buddhism 
was the prevailing religion of the people. General Abbott, 
when he exammed the ruins around the M^niky^la tope 
could “ not see any evidence of the existence of a city. 
The area occupied by submerged ruins would not have com- 
prised a very considerable village, while the comparatively 
large number of wrought stones denotes some costly struc- 
ture which might have occupied the entire site.” In 1834 j 
G eneral Court described “ the ruins of the town itself as of 
very considerable extent, massive walls of stone and lime 
being met with everywhere, besides a great number of 
wells. After a careful examination of the site, I have come 
to the same conclusion as General Abbott, that there are no 
traces of a large city , and I am quite satisfied that all the 
massive walls of cut stone, which General Court truly 
describes as being met with everywhere, must have belonged 
to costly monasteries and other large rehgious edifices. 
Doubtless a few private houses might be built of squared 
stones even in a village, but these massive edifices, with 
their thickly gilded roofs, which still repay the labor of dis- 
interment, are, I think, too numerous, too large, and too 
scattered to lie the remains of private buildings even of a 
great city. The people point to the high ground immediate- 
ly to the west of the great tope as the site of the Baja 
M^n’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not m other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
the satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay them respects of the famous shrine of the 
“ body-gift” of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been 
a small town of about 1,600 or 2,000 houses, which extend- 
ed to the northward and occupied the whole of the rising 
ground on which the village of M^niky^la now stands. I 
estimate the entire circuit of the space that may have been 
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occupird bj Ibo town na nbout ono milo niul nlinlf, nbicU 
nt 500 Bcpinro foot per innn, would give a population of 12,500 
persona, or just 0 persons to each bouse. 

Tbo people are unanimous In tboir statements that tbo 
city was destroyed by llro , and tins belief, wbetber based on 
tradition or oon\dotion, is corroborated by the quantities of 
of charcoal and ashes wluob aro found amongst all the ruined 
buildinra It was also amply conflrmoU by tbo cicaTations 
which I made in the groat monastery to tbo north of General 
Court’s tope I found tbo plaster of tbo walls blackened 
by tiro, and tbo wrought blocks of kankar hmo^tono turned 
into quick limo Tbo pino timbers of tbo roofs also were 
easily recognised by tbeir obarred fragments and nsbos IJn 
fortunately, I discovered notbmg dunng my researches that 
offered any clue to tbo probablo period of tbo doslrnotion of 
those bmldmgs, but as this part of tbo country bad fallen 
into tbo power of tbo Kashmirian Kings, even before the 
time of Ilwon Tbsang, I am incbned to attnbnto their des- 
truction mtber to BraUmameal malignity than to Muham 
madan intoloranoo. 

In A D 030 when tbo Obmeso pDgnm visitod MAnikyAla 
tbo ontranco to the famous alxipa of tbo body-offenng lay 
through a largo stono gate which marked tbo spot of tlio 
saoriflco At 140 or ICO jmccs, or upwards of 8G0 feet to 
the south of tbo gate, there was a second stono stupa bnilt 
over tbo placo where Buddha had picrcod himself witli a 
sbp of bamboo that bo might nourish tbo tiger with bis 
blood. In this spot tbo ground was still of a red colour, 
as well as the trees and grass which looked ns if they bad 
boon tmged with blood To tbo east of tbo stupa there was a 
monastery contamiim ono hundred monks The great 
stupa of the body offermg which was bmlt by Asoka, is 
described ns 200 foot m height adorned with sonlptures, and 
surrounded with small stupas and stono mohos These two 
stupas I propose to identify with General Oourt’s topes. 
Nos 2 and 6, which will bo desonbed m thew turn accord 
mg to tbo numbers marked m the accompanving map of tlio 
rums I have retamed General Court s numbers from 1 to 
14, and the remaimng numbers mark the sites of other 
rums which have not bran desoribed by him * 


6m Flite LXIL for a map of ITiaHjlla. 
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No. 1 is tlie great ]\IAnikyMa Tope which was successfully- 
explored hy General Ventura.’- As the discoveries made in 
this tope are too well known to need further description, 
I mil confine my account to the measurements of the 
building itself, and to a few remarks on the probable period 
of its erection. The main body of the building is a solid 
hemisphere of stone, 127 feet 4* inches in diameter, and 400 
feet in circumference, with rests on a double plinth of 
slightly increased diameter. Tlie upper plinth which is 7 
feet in height, is ornamented -with cornice and base mould- 
ings, but the centre is plain. ' The lower plinth, which is 
8 feet 8 inches heighl,is ornamented with similar mouldings, 
hut the centre is divided hy pilasters into 68 panels for 
compartments, which have a rich and striking effect amid 
the general plainness of the rest of the building. The 
whole rests on a base 13 feet S inches high, and 610| feet 
in circumference, wdiich gives a terrace 17 feet 8 inches 
broad all round the plinth of the tope for the perambulation 
of worshippers. According to these measurements, the 
height of the tope of the hemisphere above the ground is 
exactly 93 feet. But as the pinnacle of these topes, accord- 
ing to a model stupa relic box which I discovered at Mani- 
kydla, is equal to eight-tenths of the topes themselves, the 
great Mdnikydla Tope when complete, must have been 176 
feet in height. 

Hegarding the age of this tope, I find it difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. The coins extracted 
from it by General Ventura are of two distinct and widely 
distant periods. There are coins of Kancrke and Ho4rke, 
which date from the beginning of the Christian era, mixed 
with a single coin of Taso Varmma of Kanoj, who reigned 
not earlier than A. D, 720, and a number of silver Sassano- 
Arahian coins of about the same period. The only possible 
explanation that I can suggest as fully meeting aU the 
difficult points of this case, is the following I suppose that 
there was on this site an old tope, built during the reign 
of Hoerke, or Hushka, which contained coins of himself and 

* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, III, 813 SLiipa is the Sanskrit term for a 
mound or barrow, either of masonry or of earth The Pah form is Th'(tpi, and also 
Thii/pa, and even ThUva in the oarlv Annn inscriptions from the Panjfi,h The term now 
used IB ThUp for a tolerably perfect building , while Th'CLpi is applied to a much ruined 
harrow It is therefore tnneh to be regretted that we should have adopted the word Tope, 
which preserves neither the spelling nor the pronunciation of the true name 
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of Ilia prcdccosaor KancrVi, or Kntiialikn, along mtli tlio 
more cascntial dcpoait of tlio relics contained in tlio casket 
TvIiioU iTOS inscribed svitli Arian obameters After tlio lapse 
of seven oentunes, the topo lin\ ing becorao ruinous was re built 
in tlio massive form tliat wo now see it by Yaao Varmmn, King 
of Kanoj, wlio re-deposited tlio original robe caskets with tbo 
addition of n gold coin of bimsolf, and of several contemporary 
silver coins of tlio Arab governors who succeeded tbo Sassaninn 
princes m Persia and Kbomsan Tins suggestion reecivcs 
some support from tbo fact that Taso Vamimn was engaged 
in bostilitioa with Lnbttldityft of Kashmir, — whiob are more 
likely to have been brought on by a Kanojian invasion of 
tlio Norlbom Panjdb, than by a Kashmirian invasion of 
Kanoj My suggestion rocoives still further support from tbo 
silonoc of llwcn Tbsang, who could scarcely bavo omitted 
all mention of this great topo if it bad onstod at tbo tune 
of bis visit. For these reasons I eonclndo that the present 
tope was probably bnilt about A D 725 to 780 dunng tbo 
reign of Yaso varmma of^ Kanoj, whoso wld coin was 
found mixed with tbo ancient deposit of tbo early Indo- 
Soytbian Kmgs, Kinnerki and Iloorla. This view is support- 
ed by my disoovcry m the insido of tbo monument of a largo 
block of squared stono wrought on ono faoo with twelve 
differont bnos of mouldings Tbo stone is lOJ mobes m 
height, and must undoubtedly bavo belonged to an earlier 
buddi^, and very probably to tbo old stupa, wbiob I 
suppose to have «to^ on tbo site of this great tope 

Tbo two Anan inscriptions that woro citraotod from 
this topo have not yet been eatisfaetorily road The sliortor 
one, whiob is insenbed m two Imes, on a small mroulnr plate 
of Sliver, seven-eighths of an meb m diameter, has been 
read by Professor Powsou as Oomanaea Vodavartma, whiob 
may be translated “ (stupa) of the lay brotbor Todavarta.”* 
The readmg of the first word appears to me to be unaxoep 
tionable, but the second is, I think, very doubtfuL The 
first letter I would read preferably as JT, making the name 
Kadavartasa I write with an eleotro-type fac smile 
before me, but the form of the fourth letter is new and I 
cannot suggest any satisinotOTy combmation. The longer 
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inscription M^liicli is inscribed on a brass cylinder by 
punched dots, is read by Professor Powson as Kavi-sim 
Ohk<itra 2 oasa GanajMaha Ohliatrajpa 2 '>utrasa dana tranmn, 
or “ casket of the gift of tbe Satrap Kam-sim, son of the 
Satrap Gana 2 j}lihahar I fornicily read tbe last words as 
dana-trayam, or tbe three gifts,*’ which Professor Dowson 
has corrected to dana tranam, or “ casket-gift,” a rendering 
that IS undoubtedly more strictly conformable with the 
original. The only clue that we possess for ascertaining the 
date of this Satrap is the com of Hodrke, that was found 
inside his casket, which would assign him to the beginnmg 
of the Christian era. 

No. 2 is the ruined tope which was so successfully ex- 
plored by General Court ^ The position of this tope has 
been well described by the explorer as “ about a cannon- 
shot distant from the present village of M^niky^la to the 
N. N. E.,” but it may be more precisely described as being 
exactly two miles to the N. N. E. of the great tope. The 
site of MS-nikyhla is remarkable for a succession of narrow 
ridges of coarse grey standstone that crop out of the ground 
in parallel hues but at unequal distances. The direction of the 
ridges is 33° to the east of north, and the strata are nearly 
perpendicular. Towards the north, on the bank of a small 
stream, which rises in numerous sprmgs near the village of 
S^gari, the ridges approach each other very closely, and stand 
m dykes across the bed of the stream. The earth lying be- 
tween these sandstone ridges is generally of a reddish-brown 
colour, but it becomes of a bright red fu the vicimty of 
General Court’s tope. Here the whole of the soil between 
two ridges has been removed to form a deep trench, 600 feet 
long and 150 feet broad, with a depth of 27 feet. At the 
north end of this trench stands General Court’s tope, which - 
rises 44 feet above the bottom of the excavation, but only 
17 feet above the level of the fields. The position is a very 
singular one, and could only have been adopted for some 
cogent reason, as it is in marked contrast with the sites of 
the other topes at ManikyMa, which are aU placed upon the 
tops of the sandstone ridges But if, as I will presently 
attempt to show, we may identify this site with the holy 
spot on which Buddha was believed to have made an offering 
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of lii3 body to tlio eovch Imnjjry timr cub^ tlio reason 
for its ndoption becomes obi ions Tbo tivo Iioly stupas 
desenbed by Ilivon Tlisang are tliose of tlio “body-offer 
ing” to tho north, and of tbo “ blood offering” to the south, 
intbm a fow hundred feot of eaeli otbor Tlio latter stupa 
I ivoiild identify intli General Court’s No 6, n min of 
considorablo sue, irlueb is sitnnted just 1,200 feot to tho 
south of No 2, or ns nearly ns possible m the very 
position described by Itwon Thsang Coupling this close 
ngreomont m tho relative positions of tho two principal 
topes with tho bright redness of tho soil, and the foot 
that tho insonption oitrnoted from the larger tope twice 
mentions tho huta murtti, or “ body-oblntion,” I thinl. 
there can be very httlo doubt that General Court’s tope 
stands on tho famous spot whore Buddha was hebeved to have 
made an offering of his body to appease tho hunger of the 
seven tigor-oubs 

The deposit discovered by General Court consisted of 
three cylmdrical casLots of copper, silver, and gold, placed 
one inside tho other, and each containing several coins of 
the same metah The n hole wore enclosed m a stone niche 
which was covered by a largo inscribed slate The four 
gold coins found m the gold box belong exclusively to the 
Indo-Soythian 'King, Kanerke or Kamshln, The seven 
silver corns found m the silver box are all Koman dennru 
, of tho last years of tho repubho, tho latest bemg IT Antonins 
Tnnmvir, and therefore not earher than B C 43 'The 
eight copper coins found in the copper box are all Indo- 
Soytbian, belonging to Knnorki and his immediate predeces- 
sors, Hemn Kadphises and Nozoln Kadphisos There is not 
a smgle specimen of either of his immediate sneoessors, 
Hoerke or Bazo Deo, nor of any later prmco. On the sole 
authority of these corns, therefore, tho date of the erection 
of tho tope might he safely assigned to the reign of 
Kamshka himself, hnt this assignment is placed beyond 
all doubt by the inscription which records that the monn 
ment was erected m the year 18, dnrmg the reign of King 
Kamshka • For nearly thirty years this maoriptioa has 
been before the pnbho, hut so many of the letters are 
injured by tho dismtegmtion of the soft sandstone on which 
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they are cut, that it has hitherto baffled all attempts at 
decipherment The title of Malta Maja was read at first 
sight hy James Prinsep, and the names of Kanishka 
and Guslidn, with the title of Chhatrapa or Satrap, were 
afterwards read by myself. But no further advance was 
made until 1863, when Professor Dowson took up the sub- 
ject and succeeded in deciphering about one-half of it. 
The opening line of the inscription he reads thus : JBhata- 
r rosy a Tahudhisa aga patiasae, in hope of the future of the 
brother Tahuddhi.”^ I would, however, suggest that the 
first word may he read preferably as Bliadatasya, a well- 
"known title of Buddhist ascetics, which would therefore 
belong to the Bhddanta Tahuddhi, who may have been the 
*-^ctd of the religious establishment of M^nikyMa. The 
second and third fines contain the date, and the name of 
King Kanishka, who is called GusMna-vasa samvardhaka 
“ the aggrandizer of the Gush^n race.’’ The fourth fine 
gives the name of the Satrap Vespasi {Vespaaisa Qlilia- 
-:^rapasa), and this is followed in the fifth fine by Muta- 
Murta, which I take to be the old name of the District 
of Futwar, of which Yespasi was the Governor under 
Kamskha The fifth fine then oontmues, tasa apanage 
Vihare, followed in the sixth fine by H/iita-murta^ which 
may be translated — “ in his own Yihar of JEuta-Murta, 
or the body-oblation.” The next words are atra nana 
Bliagava-Budha, which, as atra means here,” and 
nana “ many,” may possibly refer to the legendary 
number of 1,000 oblations which Bhagava-Budha had 
made,” in this place. The remainder of the inscription is 
so much multilated that I can make nothing of it, except- 
ing only the last line, which has already been rendered by 
Professor Dowson and myself as “ KartiTzasa masa divasa 
20,” — “ on the 20th day of the month of Kartika.” 

Imperfect as this rendering confessedly is, it is, I thmk, 
amply sufficient to show us that the main object of the 
inscription is to record the erection of the Muta-Murta 
Vihdr, or monastery of the “ body-oblation,” includmg of 
coiu’se the stupa in which the inscription was found. This 
rhonastery I take to be the large sc[uare mound of ruins 
now called Mera-ka-dlieri^ which stands immediately to the 
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north or General (Court’s topo Tho mound is 200 foot 
long by 180 foot broad, and Irom 10 to 12 fcot m height 
I ran several trenches quite across it, irhich disclosed tho 
outer walls and cells of tho monks, forming a square of 
100 foot. Exactly in tho middle of tho quadrangle X 
excavated throo small rooms, each 11 fcot square, with 
doorways facing tho east, which 1 tako to havo boon tho 
shrines of statues bolon^g to tho monastery Those 
shrines must liavo been doatroyed by fire, as I found many 
charred fragments of tho pine roofing beams, and largo 
masses of quicklimo, which had once been tho wrought 
bmestono jambs of tho doors I made also somo deep 
exoavntion at the south-east comor of the quadrangle, which 
brought to light rooms of various sues with plastered walls 
This part also must havo been destroyed by flro, as tho 
walls were blaokcned and many of the limestone facing 
blocks were reduced to qmoklimo. The corners of tie 
outer walla wore omamentod with carvmg m double hues 
of deep homng bono pattern. Amongst tho ashes of tlio 
burnt roof, I found n half mob round iron cramp, 4-i luohes 
long with a bond of 2p mches nt each end, and a broken 
naif three-quarters of an mch in diameter with a large 
splayed head 

At tho south-east corner of this monastery there is 
another large mound, 200 fcot square, with its south east 
angle resting on the odgo of the deep trench On the east 
Bide of the monastery there is another mound, 120 feet square, 
from whioh many large cut stones are said to have been 
extracted by tho viUagors To the E 8 B of the tope 
there are two small mounds which the people doolare to bo 
tho rums of a gateway Many large squared stones had 
been extracted from these mounds during the bfe time of 
my informants, who professed to have reoogniied the oharao- 
ter of tho buildmg by tho arrangement of the walls I 
made exoavafaons m the several places pomted out by them, 
wbioU disclosed the foundation walla of a small court yard 
Tilth a passage 12 feot wide between two suites of rooms. 
This was certainly an entrance, and from its close vioimty 
to the other rmns, I think that it may have been the stone 
gate-way throngh which Hwen Thsang passed on his vtat 
to the stupa of tho hody-ohlation It stands to the E 8 E 
of tho tope instead of the south, ns described by the pu 
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grim ; but as it is to the -west of the other ruined tope, 
■which I have identified with the stupa of the blood-oblation, 
it has a strong claim to be identified ■with the old stone 
gate-way. 

Nos. 3 to 7 are described by General Court as ruined 
topes of which the foundations had been dug up. I was 
able to recogmae these ruins with the aid of General Court’s 
small map, and I found that they had all been previously 
explored. No 6 is the ruined tope W’hich I have identified 
with the blood-oblation stupa. It has a monastery attached 
to it No. 7, which, is the most conspicuous of them, is 
called Mahdm-Tca-Ttndi and is said to have been opened by 
General Ventura. It stands on one of the sand-stones 
ridges, but the east and west faces of the square basement 
are neither parallel to the meridian nor to the 33° 
strike of the sand-stone ridges. They lie at an angle of 
22J°, which is the same that was followed in two other 
monuments on the Sondla Find and ^ari-ki-dheri ridges, 
which will be described presently. I examined the ground 
carefully, but failed to discover any reason for this departure 
from the usual custom. I was induced to re-open General 
Ventura’s excavation, as the people were unanimous that 
no discovery had been made, because the shaft had not been 
carried down to the foundation of the building. But I 
found nothing, and from the measurements which I made 
I believe that the relic-chamber must have been reached 
by the origmal explorer. The base of the tope was 51 feet 
square, each face liemg divided by pilasters into 13 panels, 
with a mche in the middle of each face for the reception 
of a statue As the style of ornamentation was exactly the 
same as that of the SonMa Bind Tope, I infer that the 
Mak^ni Tope must belong to the same period of the first 
century before Christ. There are the ruins of a small 
monastery on its 'U’-est side. 

No. 8, which is situated nearly due north from the last, 
was opened by General Court, who found in it an “ urn mth 
a glass pnsm.” It has a small monastery to the north side. 
No 9 was also opened by General Court, who ob tamed a 
box with a bit of ivory.” Brom No. 10 the General 
obtained fragments of bronze images, and from No. 11 an 
“ urn of baked clay.” No. 12 is assigned by General Com’t 
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lo nil llio “ square huiUlings nftnolicd to tones," Tvliioli liavo 
already been dcsoribcd ns monnstcrics, and No 18 bo nfflres 
to the lluhnminadnn tombs, until wbiob most of tbo rums 
are now crowned In No ll bo obtained some copper and 
mixed metal coins 13y tbo last I understand tbo base gold 
coins of about A D 000, similar to tbnt wbicb I disoorored 
111 tbo Langarkot Topo at Baoti Pind Tbis tope stands in 
a conspicuous situation in tbc midst of diffloult ravmcs, 
about IJ miles to tbo E S I! of tbo groat tope 

1 now como to tbo few roms about MlnikyOla wbiob 
CBcnpod tbo rcscarolics of General Court Tbo first of these. 
No 15 in the map, is named BonCln Pmd by tbo people, 
and 13 duo south of tbo two famous stupas of tbo body and 
blood oblations It stands on tbo bigbost and most oonspi 
cuons of nil tbo sand stono ndges, and is tbiokly coTored 
tntb Uusalman tombs Tbo mound is 180 foot in length 
and 100 foot in breadth, with a general boigbt of 18 feet 
aboTo the fields On oxaminm" it carefully I was struck 
with tbo numerous romoiiis of walls miming at obbque 
angles to tbo Muhammadan tombs, wbiob sntimod me that 
they must bavo belonged to some oarlior buildings of the 
Hindus, who bad no spooinl object m dirooting tbo Ihcos of 
tbeir buildmg on tbo cardinal pomts After a few snpcriioial 
excavations, which disclosed tho foundations of a larger 
bmldiiLg, 40 foot squoro, at tho south end of the mound, I 
condluded that this was a speormon of the topo with square 
basomont similar to that in tho Khaibar Pass Accordingly 
I began a large excavation, ns nearly ns I oould judge, la 
the middle of tbo mound, without mterfoimg with the 
Musalmnn tombs • 

At 10 foot, the north west oomor of a square platform 
of out stones was reached m the very midst of the solid 
masonry Contmuing tho excavation along the north fiice of 
the platform, I ascertained that it was 14 feet square Then 
judgmg that the deposit, if any, must he m the centre of 
this square platform or terrace, I made an opeumg la 
north side and at the same time I began a gallery from 
the outside of the mound towards its south face In clear 
mg away tho mhbish on this fhoe, two copper coins, one of 
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Sasai} and tlie oilier of the nameles'? luclo-Scyiliian king, 
■were found. At length, after several days’ hard labor, the 
two openings met and the work then heeame easier. In 
a few hours the workmen came upon a red earthen-ware 
pot, plaeed upside down over the centre of the platform, 
and, on lifting this pot, they found a single copper coin 
of the Satrap Zciojuscs, or Jilioufa, the son of the Satrap 
Mamgal. Immediately below this deposit a large stone 
slab 2 feet square and 6 inches thick, was brought to light, 
covering another stone of the same breadth, but 2 feet 
deep. This stone was found to be imbedded in the very 
centie of the platform, its top rising only 8 inches above 
tlic surface. On raising the upper slab, a small cavity, 8^ 
inches in diameter, was found vhicli was filled with aline 
hard red clay. In the midst of the clay there was a small 
model siupa of blue clay-slate, S-^ inches in height, and 
inches in diameter, which had evidently been turned upon a 
lathe. Its design and details are the same as those of the 
great ManikyrUa Tope, which can now be completed accord- 
ing to the proportions of this model In the tope casket 
there was a small crystal box with a long pointed stopper, 
which together had the appearance of a pear set up on its 
bioad end. This crystal box contained the relic, which 
was a very small piece of bone wrapped m gold leaf, along 
with a small silver com, a copper ring, and four small heads 
of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quartz. These, with the gold 
leaf wrapper, make up the number of the Sa^yta-ratna, or 
“seven precious things,” which usually accompanied the 
relic deposits of the old Bhuddhists, and wdiich are still 
placed in the Chortens of the Buddhists of Thibet. These 
rehes were uncovered in the midst of several hundreds of 
people, who had assembled to see the Sona-ha-harjya, “or 
golden casket,” and its contents. They called the tope a 
golden one, because the four umbrellas of its pinnacle, which 
had once been thickly gilt, still showed many pieces of gold 
leaf adhering to the less exposed parts.^ 

In the absence of any written record, the probable date 
of the erection of this stupa can only be determined by the 
two copper coins which formed part of the deposit. One of 
these, w'hich was found inside the chamber of the great stone 


* Seo Plate LXV for a sketch of this rehc casket. 
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1k)X, Ix^iiln tliP m(wl( 1 to|>o, liM n Imll on onn Mdc nnil n 
rnmcl on llm oilier, mill lliolri;eni1 Vnhnrajutn Jlujadirtijmn 
Ki'jiitrt Aitrn Knpnhmnnn or ' (coin) of tlio grtnl kinfr, (Iio 
kiiii, of Kini.'*, Ktijiiln Knm Kndpliiv'^ ” Tlio other coin hai 
licen nlrenilv tneiilinned n> liolon;,ing to Zeionues It Iins a 
Imll on one riilo iritli n lion on tlin oilier, anil the legcnil 
llaiiiijnlnin ChhntrxijxiM piitnita Chhittrapaifi fifionirtsa, or 
" (eoiii) of the Salnp hhomn, non of the Satrap Slhmgata ” 
In llincomipl Greek Icgenil tlio Salrap'a nnmo is irntfon 
/eionwes On tlio niitfiorlty of these coma, thereforo, I 
would refer the ilato of tho Sonata Topo to tho first century 
lieforo Christ, when yiAoni/i was tho Satrap of tho Putwar 
District under the suzerain Prince, ICiiJula Knm Kndphiscs 
I lM'lio\c, lioworcr, that the tlupa must have been erected by 
the Satrap liiniself, ns the model topo casket, wliieb consists 
of three sepnrato pieces, has tlio Anan letter jeutuponeneb 
of lliem, which, I think, must have been intended for the 
initial letter of tho Satrap's name Tlio dato of Jihoma may 
lie fixed with tolcnblo ccrtnmlv as ranging from about 80 to 
00 B C Uis own coins, wbicii aro of three dilTcrcnt types, 
are manifest copies of those of Aias and Aiiliscs, wiiilo 
those of his siiicnin, whom I look upon as tho successor of 
Kozola Kndnplies, aro bad imitations of tho Azas mintage 
Tlio dato of tlio topo must, tboreforo, bo posterior to Aim, 
or about 70 B 0 

Attached to tho Sonftla Topo thoro wore other build 
ings which I was unable to trace on account of tho number 
of Musalman tombs on tho top of tho mound I found, 
howovor, the entmneo door irny D J foot wido, and a long 
passage, 13 foot widt, lending to tlio tope. Tho mass of 
tho budding was 80 feet by 70 fcot, and from tho number of 
its long parallel walls, wliioh I was able to trace, I infer 
that it must havo been a monastery 

No 10 13 another sand stone ridgo called Fan U-dhen 
which IS situated 1,200 feot to tho south-east of Sonfila Pind 
and on tho same lino with the Bon&la and linkdm Topes 
The mound is covered with Muhammadan tombs, and the 
highest pomt, which, by two different measurements, hM 
boon dotenmned as the centre of tho old tope, is crownM 
With a fakir’s tomb at which lamps are nightly burned. 
As this tomb precluded all hope of exploring tho tope, I was 
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oLliged to content myself witli tlie excavation of the mined 
monastery at a distance of 95 feet to the S. S. W. of the 
fakir’s tomb. The mound is 16J- feet in height, hut as the 
ground on which it stands is lower than that of the SonalJl 
Find, its small dilapidated tomb forms a less conspicuous 
object than the large tombs of the other. I traced the walls 
of the monastery for IIVJ feet in length from N. to S., 
and 97^ feet in breadth, but as the traces were lost at the 
north end, the building must have been considerably longer. 
On tlie east side I traced one continuous wall for 13d 
feet in length, but as the broken end was still 85 feet 
distant from the fakir’s tomb, I judged that this wall 
must have belonged to the monastery and not to the 
tope. In the centre of the interior quadi’angle I found 
the basement of a temple, 30 feet square, with walls 3|- feet 
in thickness. The surroundmg cells of the monks were 8 
feet by 7-^ feet. Altogether this is one of the most promis- 
ing mounds for future exploration. The basement of the 
still remains intact, and the foundations of the large 
monastery have been only partially removed by the villagers 
nercafter, when the fakir’s tomb shall have disappeared, 
either through time or neglect, I believe that the explorer 
of the l?an-ki<Uicn mound will find the remains of one of 
the most important monuments of Maniky5.1a. 

No. 17, called Koia-Jca-dlieri by the people, is an earthen 
mound 10 or 12 feet in height, situated on the top of some 
rising ground, at rather more than half a mile to the east of 
Sonald ITnd I made an excavation in the centre, which 
disclosed nothing but loose stones and earth. If any build- 
ing had ever existed on this site, the cut stones must long 
ago have been carried off to the village. No. 19 is a large 
low mound, situated about 1,500 feet to the N. N. J&. 
of the village of S5gari, and just half a mile to the south- 
east of General Com*t’s tope. The mound, which is 150 feet 
square, is covered with the remains of walls of cut stone, 
and tovards the west side there is a small K.hdngah, or sluine 
of some holy kliisalrndn, which is built entirely of stone. 
No. 20 is a still larger mound, situated to the north of the 
last, and about 1,500 feet to the E S. E. of General Couit’s 
tope The moimd is 300 feet long from north to south, and 
100 feet broad, with a height of S feet It is covered with 
small !Muhaminadan tombs, vhich have been made of the 
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nintormlR Euppllctl on tlio spot tlio massive avails of 
sonic largo Imilding I concluilo that liotli of tlicso last 
mounds must bo tlio mins of monasteries of oonsidorablo 
nze and iiiiportanco Iio 21 is a long mound, 150 foot by 
100 feet, with a height of 5 feet at the north end, and 
of 11 feet at the south and towards the Sagan Nala. 
Towards the north tliero wore a fow traces of the straight 
walls of a small monastery, hut the south end was formed 
of solid hlocks of the stone of largo size I made an ox 
oavntion, 12 foot in diameter, through the very middle 
of this solid stone mass, wliioli, at 8 feo5 reached the ground 
below without mnling any discovery I am not satisfied/ 
however, that my excavation was m the true centre of the 


mass, ns I had nothing to guide mo m the direction lirom 
cast to west It is possible, also, that the present mm ib ^ 
only the romains of the hnsemont of the stnpa, which, ps 
doubt, once stood on this spot ! 


Nos 18 and 22 aro tho remnms of square hmldmgs y/hich 
ire discovered by aooKlontnl digging m tho open fiifids of 


wore discovered by aooidontnl digging m tho or)c:_ 
tho Sonnlft lands on tho north west aide of Mallm ha Pino 
General Abbott has remarked in his neconnt of similar dis- 


covonos near tho village of llhnikyftln, that ' no one, on ex 
aminmg saporflainUy this site could conjeotnro that beneatn 
it are the mins nhovo menbonod ” Tina is strikmgly true of 
tho llakAm fields, whioU have been ploughed over for cen 
tunes, so that wo might very reasonably conclndo that all the 
larger remains of any ancient buildings must long ago hum 
been removed Tho soil, however is thickly strewn with 
fragments of stone and broken pottery, and coins nre found 
there every year after heavy ram. The mmed walls oa too 
upper Sonolfl lands, marked No 18, were found SJ feet unda 
the ground level by a Brahman shortly before my amvat 
His account was that, on crossing the field, he had seen so^ 
mmute traces of gold leaf amongst the sod, which mduced 
Turn to ohtam the zamindor e permission to dig on the sp^ 
He had made a hole about 10 feet across, which disolosod 
a large room, upwards of 15 feet square, with a long 

feet wide mnnmg to the south of it The rear wall of ® 
passage was sighted by a second exoavufaon at 68 feet to tM 
east, and another pariled wall was found m the same . 
at 00 feet to the south of the passage In the room tin 
oxcaTated tho Brahman worked very slowly, oarofuUy pa 
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ling aside all the ashes wMch were found in considerable 
quantities, to he afterwards searched for fragments of gold 
leaf. On examining the ashes which he had collected, I saw 
numerous particles of gold leaf glittering m the sun. The 
Brahman’s belief was that the building had been destroyed 
by fire, and that the remains of the gilding of the wooden 
roof were still to be found in the ashes. The people said 
that he found other things besides gold leaf, which was no 
doubt true; but I satisfied myself, by several careful scruti- 
nies of fresh ashes, that the gold was actually the remains of 
gilding, and that the building must certainly have been des- 
troyed by fire. 

No. 22 is the remains of a large square building on the 
lower Sonal^ lands, which I discovered on my return to 
M4niky^la from the westward During my absence two 
small bronze heads had been found which Dull Sing, the 
zamindar of S^gari, had kindly kept for me. One of them 
was a small grotesque-looking face, but the other was a solid 
head of Buddha, about one-fourth of life size. The place 
of their discovery being pointed out, I set 20 diggers to 
work, and m about one hour’s time I had roughly traced the 
positions of several rooms of a considerable budding. In a 
corner of one of the smaller rooms I found a complete 
bronze statue of Buddha, standing m the attitude of teach- 
ing. The figure is 16 J mches m height, and is cast sohd ; 
but in spite of the great weight of the head, the statue is so 
well balanced that it wdl stand upright without support. 
The drapery on the right side, which was hanging with broad 
thin folds, is broken off, but I recovered the pieces after a short 
search amongst the rulibish which had been excavated from 
the same room I found also a thm metal radiated halo, 
6 inches in diameter, which, most probably, belonged to the 
statue. I excavated five complete rooms, of which the 
largest was 16f feet by 11 feet, the second was 16|- by 9|- 
feet, and the other three were upwards of 8 feet square. 
Judging by the size of these small rooms, I conclude that 
they must be the remams of a monastery, with its cells for 
monks, its temple containing figures of Buddha, and its 
larger rooms for the instruction of students, and the recita- 
tion of the daily ritual. During the progress of the excava- 
tion, the workmen found a large copper coin of ileina 
Kadphises, and a middle-sized copper coin of Bazodeo In 
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tlio overling, ns no furiher iliscovencs nnnonred likolv to ho 
nindo I discontinued Ibo work 

In (Ins dcscnption of tlio ruins of Srdnikyftla, 1 liavo 
given nn nccount of 15 topes and as many monoBtoneSj winch, 
judging by tbo frequent oeourrcnco of nmssivo stone mills 
lu otlior positions, ivcro probably not more than fwo-tiurds 
of tbo great religious buildings of this once famous spot 
But even this number, great ns it is, falls far short of the 
06 tojw, 23 monnstoncs, and 9 temples irbioh I traced 
around tbo ancient Tania Of ail these sixty stupas, there 
18 not one, excepting onl^ the groat MdnfkyAIa Tope, that 
retains m its original position even a single nrougbt stone of 
tbo outer fnoing Tor this reason alone a-e should I tlimk 
be fully justiflcd in flung the date of Ventura’s lldnikvaia 
Tope at a much Inter ponod than any of the others Bat 
miien tvo know that fins inference is supported by the dfs- 
coTorv of Sassano-'Arabinn coins at a deplu of 04 feet in the 
solid undisturbed mass of tbo structure, and by the anst 
once in its interior of a wrought stone of a former building 
wo oan only conclndo that Hwon Thsang’s sflenoe is duo to 
tbo non-eiistonco of the tope at the period of his visit m 
A. I) 030 


rra SAKHKABASTl 

Salhra or Salha, is a small village, in a hollow of the 
hills at the top of the Bakrftbi Pass, nearly 24 miles to the 
north west of Jbelam, and 6 miles to the south of Dhamak- 
The old Muhammadan carruige road avoided this steep pass 
by a long detour up the bed of the Bakr&la Hirer to 
Dhamdk , but tbo pass was always used by travellers, 
both horse and foot. On bis return from Della Timur 
encamped at ‘ Sanbaste on the mountam of Jud," distant 
20 miles from the Dmdana, or Jbelam The distance shows 
that Sanbaste must be the same place as Sabhrabasti- 
The biu above the village is called Sakhratodla FdhSr, and 
Sumdioala FaMr, or “ horse hoof blU ” The latter name 
was derived from a large oiroular mark m the old pass, whi® 
the people called the hoof pnnt of EAsftln’s horse, mane 
wheu he was in pursuit of the BAksbnaas The mark was 
obbterated m making the new road, but the place is well 
known to the people of the 'Western Panjib A 
murk on the rook in the same plaoe was called the stroke or 
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liis sword wlieii lie killed tlie Rflksliasa named Sakha. In 
writing tins name I have adhered to the speUing of my 
illiterate informants, hut there can he little donht that the 
demon Salclia is intended for the chief of the SaJcas or Sacw, 
as the same people give the name of Raja Sankhdr to 
Vikram^ditya of Ujain. The position is naturally a strong 
one, and tradition says that the surrounding hills, which are 
about 2 miles in circuit, were once crowned with walls. 
The arable land inside the hollow is nearly half a mile m 
diameter, and large bricks are still dug up in some of the 
fields. At DhamdJc, near the end of the range, the same 
large bricks are also found, with cut stones and old coins in 
considerable numbers. . The presence of the large bricks and 
the Buddhist name of Dhamdk are sufficient evidence of 
the antiquity of the position, which is confirmed by tradi- 
tion, and by its evident natural strength, which alone would 
have led to its early occupation I think it possible that 
Sahhra may he identified with Ptolemy’s Sagala or Eutliy- 
Qiiedta, which he places on the west side of the Hydaspes 
to the north of Bukephala, although, perhaps, the ruined 
mound of Ahriy^n, the earliest seat of the Gakars, opposite 
Mangala, has a better claim to this distinction. As this 
question has already been discussed at some length in my 
account of the Gakars, this reference to the subject will he 
sufficient in the present place. 


XVIII. JALALPUE, OR BUKEPHALA. 

The scene of Alexander’s battle with Porus has long 
engaged the attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the 
learned The judicious Elphmstone placed it opposite to 
Jal41pur, hut Burnes concluded that it must have been 
near Jhelam, because that place is on the great road 
from Tartary, which appears to have been followed by 
Alexander In 1836 the subject was discussed by General 
Court, whose early mihtary training and unequalled oppor- 
tunities for observation during a long residence in the 
Panj^^b, gave him the best possible means of forming a sound 
opinion f General Court fixed the site of Alexander’s 


* ElpliinBtone, KabiJ, 1 , 109, and Bumes, Bokhara, II , 49 
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nmp nt 31ii Inm, lii-> pn-snip! of (lie nrcr nt JHiilipnlnn, 3 
/o*, or 0 miles, nbo^c lliolnm, tlio flcenc of Ins battle rvitb 
I’onis nt I’nlttkoti on tlio Tnbn J^ndi, 8 miles to the cast of 
Tliuloni, nml the po'ition of jNiKmn nt J csta, or Sheea, whicb 
IS 1 miles to (ho Boudi-cnnt of Fattn or Fatti koli The 
Into Jjoril irnrdinge took, grcnl mtircst in tho suhjeot, and 
(irico eonrcrsisl nitli mo nbout it in 1810 and 1847 His 
opinion agreed svitb mine tbnt Ibo cnmji of Alcinndcr mis 
roost prolmbh near JnlAlpur In tlio following year 
Gcncrnl Abbott pubbsbed nn clnlxirnto disijuisition on tho 
lintllc field of Alexander mid Poms, in wliicli bo placed tho 
camp of (ho former nt Jholam, and of tho latter on tho 
opposite bank near r<ornngatiad Tlio passage of tho river 
lio fixed at Minina, nbovo 10 miles above Jhelnm and tho field 
of battle near Pahrhl, about 3 miles to tho north of 
Bukebonpur • In tins state tho question romamed until 
tho end of 1803, when m) tonr through the Panjnb gave mo 
tho opportunitj of examining nt leisure tho banks of tho 
Ifydaspcs from Jalilpur to Jbclam 

Boforo discussin" Alexander’s movements, I think it 
best to dosenbo the dmeront places on tho lino of tho nver, 
botwoon Jbolnm and JnlAIpur, with tho approaobes to them 
from tho westward "When wo have thus nscertamed the 
site that will best n^o with tho recorded dcsonpbons of 
Bukopbala, wo shall then be in a better position for deciding 
tho rival olaiins of Jbolnm and Jalhlpur ns the sito of 
Alexander’s camp The distances that I shall make use of 
in this discussion arc all taken from aotnol measurements t 

Tho town of Jhelnm is situated on tho west bank of 
tho nver, 80 miles to the north-cast of JalAlpnr, and exactly 
100 miles to tho N N "W of Baber Tho remains of the 
old town consist of a largo romed mound, to the west of the 
present city, about 1,300 feet square and 80 feet high, which 
18 surround^ by fields covered with broken bnoks and pot- 
tery The square mound I take to be the rums of the 
citadel, which is said to have been called Fula Numbers 
of old coins are stdl discovered m the mound after rnm, but 
those which 1 was able to ooUeot were limited to the 
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mintages of tlie later Indo-Scytliians, the Kahul-Brahmans, 
and the princes of Kashmir, As similar and even earlier 
coins are described by Generals Court and Abbott to have 
been found in great numbers in previous years, it is certain 
that the city must have been m existence as early as the 
first century before Christ. But the advantages of its situa- 
tion, on one of the two principal lines of road across the 
North Panjab, are so gieat that it must, I think, have 
been occupied at a very early date. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the numbers of large bricks that have been dug 
out of the old mound. 

The ruined city near B^iApur, which has been described 
by Burnes and Court,^ is situated on the west bank of the 
nver, 20 rmles below Jhelam, and 10 miles above Jalalpur. 
In their time the old mound was unoccupied, but about 
thirty-two years ago, or m 1832 A I) , the people of Dil^war 
abandoned their village on a hill to the west, and settled on 
the site of the ruined city. Before that time, the place was 
usually called pmd or the mound,” although its true 
name is said to have been IJdamnagar, or IJdmagar. The 
same name is also given by Burnes ; but Court, who twice 
alludes to these rums, mentions no name, unless he includes 
them under that of GagiraJcln^ the rmns of which he des- 
cribes as extending along the banks “ of the Hydaspes from 
near JalMpur to I)^rapur.”t According to this account, 
the rums would not be less than 6 or 7 miles in length. I 
thmk it probable that there has been some confusion between 
the two different places, which have here been joined together 
as one contmuous extent of rums. Chrjhdic, which I take 
to be the original of Q eneral Court’s Oagirakln, is an old 
rmned fort on the top of the hill to the north of Jal^lpm’, 
to which the people assign a fabulous extent, but it is at 
least 8 miles from Ddrdpur, and is, besides, separated from 
it by the deep Kandar ravine, and by the precipitous range 
of hills at whose west foot Dilawar is situated Burnes also 
describes the old city as extending “for 3 or 4 miles.” But 
this IS certainly an exaggeration, as I was unable to trace 
the rums for more than one mile in length by half a mile 


• Burnes, Bokhara, IT, 51 , Conrt, Bengal Asiatic Society^B Jonrna], 1836, pp. 472 
and 478 

t Burnes, Bokhara, II , 60 , General Court in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1836, 
pp 472 and 473 
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in brendlli Tlio rums consist of two Inrgo mounds jnst ]ialf a 
milo apart, ivith tiro smaller mounds about midway botwocn 
tlicra Tlio Boutb mound on irbitli Dildivar is sltuatod is about 
COO foot sqimro at top, and 1,100 or 1,200 fcot at base, intb 
a beigbt of 50 or 00 foot Tbo north mound, on wluoli old 
DSrflpnr stands, is 000 foot square, and from 20 to 30 foot 
m boigbt Botweon tbeso mounds the Holds aro covered 
with broken brioka and pottery, and tlio whole place is said 
to bo tbo nuns of a single city Tbo walls of tho Dildwar 
houses aro built of tho targe old bnoks dug out of tho 
mound, which aro of two sires — ono of 11^ by 8J by 3 mohcs, 
and tho other of only half this thickness Old coins aro 
found in groat numbors in tho DUftwnr mound, from whioh 
tho JaKLlpnr Bazar is said to bo supphod, just ns Pmd Didan 
IB supphod from the nuns of Jobnftthnagnr Tho corns 
which I obtamed belong to tho first Indo-Scytbians, tho 
Kabul Brahmans, tho Kings of Kashmir, and the Karldli 
Chiefs, Hasan and his son ilnliammad Tho site, therefore, 
must have boon ocoapiod certainly as oarly as the second 
century before tho Christian era Its foundation is nttnbuted 
to Baja Bharati, whoso ago is not known I conoludo, 
however, that the dominatmg position of Bdfiwar, whioh 
commands tho passage of the Jholnm at tbo pomt where tho 
lower road from the west louTCS the hills, pust below the 
month of tho Bunliflr nvor, mnst have led to its oocupatiou 
at a very early ponod. 

The town of JnlSlpur is situated on the west bank of 
the Jholnm at the pomt where tho Kandar raymo joins the 
old bed of the nver The stream is now 2 miles distant, 
but the mteryenmg ground, though partially covered with 
small trees, is Btfll very sandy The town is said to have 
boon named m honor of Akbar, m whose tuna it was most 
probably a very fiounslim^ place But smee the desertion of 
the nver, and more especially smee the foundation of Pmd 
Dddan, the place has been graduaBy decaying until it now 
contains only 738 houses, with about 4 000 inhabitants 
Ifrom the appearance of the site I estimated that the town 
might formerly have been about three or four tunes its present 
size The houses are built on the last slope at the extreme 
oast end of the salt range, which nses gradually to a height 
of 160 feet above the road. Its old Hmdu name is said 
to have been Otijhdi, and as tins name is found m the Am 
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Akbari as KercMh (read Girjdk) of Sindli Sagar),"^ we have 
a proof that it was in use until the time of Ahhar, when it 
was changed to Jalhlpur. But the people still apply the 
name of GirjlidJc to the remams of walls on the top of the 
Mangal-De hill, which rises 1,100 feet above Jalalpur. 
According to tradition GirjMh extended to the W. N W., 
as far as the old temple of Baghanwala, a distance of 11 
miles. But this is only the usual exaggeration of ignorance 
that is told of all ancient sites. There is no doubt tbat^ the 
city did once extend to the westward for some considerable 
distance, as the ground on that side is thickly strewn with 
broken pottery for about half a mile. Its antiquity also is 
undoubted, as the coins which it yields reach back to the 
times of Alexander’s successors. But I beheve that it is 
much older, as its favorable position at the south-east end 
of the lower road would certamly have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. I thmk, therefore, that it may bo 
identified with the Girivrcya of the Bamayana. Tradition 
has preserved the name of only one kmg, jiamed Kdmlcamd- 
rath, who is said to have been the sister’s son of Moga, the 
founder of Mong. Mogal Beg writes the name Ghir-JelidJcj 
and it is so'Written'by some of the people of the place, as if it 
was derived from Gin-Zohdh, or “ Zohak’s Hill.” But the 
usual spellmg, which accords with the pronunciation, is 
Jhak. 

Brom dhelam to Jalapur the course of the river is from 
north-east to south-west between two nearly parallel ranges 
of mountains, which are generally known as the Tila and 
Babhi Hills. The Tila range, which is about thnty miles in 
length, occupies the west bank from the great east bend of 
the river below Mangala to the bed of the Bunhar Biver, 
12 miles to the north of Jalalpur. Ihla means simply a 
‘ peak or hill,’ and the full name is Gorahlindtli-ha-T^la. 
The more ancient name was Bdlndth-ka-Tila Both of these 
are derived from the temple on the summit, which was 
formerly dedicated to the sun as JBdlndtli, but is now devoted 
^ to the worship of GorahlindtTi, a form of Siva. The latter 
name, however, is very recent as Mogal Beg, who surveyed 
the country between A. D. 1784 and 1794, calls the hill 
‘‘ Jogion-di-Tibi, or tower of the Jogis, whose chief is called 


^ Gladwin’s Translation, 11 , 263, 
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Bilndl ”* Al)ul Foil also mentions tlio “ Ooll of Bolndt,”t 
and tho attendant jogxa or devotees, from wliom the hiU os still 
Bomotimcs called Jogt-Ula But tho name of Bdlnhth is most 
prohnhly oven older than the tune of Alexander, ns Plntaroht 
relates that ■when Poms ivns nssomhling his troops to oppose 
Alexander, the royal elephant rushed np a lull snored to tho 
sun, and in human nceonts exclaimed " 0 great kmg, who 
art dcsoendod from Oegaatos, forbear all opposition to 
Alexander for Oegaatoa himself was also of the race of 
Jove ’ Tho " hdl of the snn” is only a hteml translatiou 
of J3dlndth-ka-Ttla, hut Plutarch goes on to say that it was 
afterwards called the “ hiU of the elephant,” which I take 
to he another proof of its identity with BAlnith , for as this 
name is commonly pronounced JBtlndi hy the people, and is 
so written hy Mogul Beg, the Macedonians who had just 
oome through Persia, would almost oertainly have nustaion 
it for py ndlh, or Ftl-ndth, the " elephant ” But wherever 
Alexander s camp may have heen, whether at Jhelam or 
Jaldlpur, this remarkahle hill, which is the most oommand 
mg ohjeot withm 60 uules of the Hydaspes, must oartamly 
have attracted the attention of the Maoedomans. Its 
highest peak is 8,2^ feet above the sea, or about 2,600 feet 
alrove the level of the river 

The Fabhi range of hills, on tho east hank of the nver, 
stretches from the ueighhourhood of Bhimbar to Easfd, a 
length of 80 miles. This range is a veiy low one, as the 
highest pomt is not more than 1,400 feet above the sea, and 
IS less than 600 feet above the nver but the broken and 
diffioult ground on both banks of the hdl presents a bsmer 
quite as impassable as a much loftier range Untd tho 
Bri tish occupation of the Panjdb, the Pabhi hills were 
crossed hy only one carriage-road through the Ebon Pass, 
6 TTiilBH to tho north-east of Baslll, and by one foot-path 
throngh the Kh&nan Pasa, 10 nules to the south-east of 
Jhelam. But though tho roam road has smco been earned 
throngh the latter Pass, it is still liable to mtermption after 
heavy mm. 

• llunueript nop of the PMigb wrl Kalnl Vill« ompnad trj WHAirf 
inn oTi of lllr» Uo^ Beg In mf poi««lDii. Tim lllrw wu mnplnjfd fcr Un 7^ 
At QzpeoM on thoM luii^A. 

if dadwln • Ain Attwri, IX* 110. 

t De Jlurik, In TOW Hydnipefc 1 t*k» Oryatiot to bo onl/ tba Ortrk ra*3erbJff 
Tafit* or 
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In approaching tlie Hydaspes from the westward, Alex- 
ander had the choice of two different lines, which are dis- 
tinguished by Baher as the upper and lower roads. Brom 
the Indus to Hasan Ahd^l, or Shah-dheri, the two hues were 
the same. Brom the latter place the upper road proceeded 
hy the M^rgala Pass through Bawal Pmdi and M4nikyala 
to Hham^k and Bakrkla, from which place it descended hy 
the bed of the Kahan Biver through a gap in the Tila range 
to Hoht^s, and from thence over an open plain to Jhelam. 
Brom Bakrala there was also a foot-path to Jhelam, which 
crossed the Tila range about 6 miles to the north-east of 
Boht^s, hut this Pass was always a dangerous one for horses 
and camels, and was difficult even for foot passengers. The 
length of this upper road from Shah-dheri md Boht^s to 
Jhelam was 9di miles ; hut this has since been shortened 
to 87 miles hy the new road, which avoids the two long 
detours by Bohtas and Bham^k. 

Brom Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds 
md the M^rgala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes off 
'Old Chaontra to DudhiM. Brom this point the road branches 
into two lines, that to the south proceeding hy Chakow^l 
and the salt mines to Pind DMan and Ahmadabad, and that 
to the east proceedmg 'oid Asanot and the Bunhar Biver to 
BiHwar, opposite Basul, or vid Asanot and Vang to Jalalpm*. 
Brom Shah-dheri to HudhiM the distance is 56 miles, from 
thence to Asanot 33 miles, and thence to DLl§,war, or Jalalpur 
each 21 miles, the whole distance to either place being 109 
miles. Brom Hudhiffi to Chakow^l is 12 miles, thence to 
Pmd D^dan 29 miles, and on to Jalffipur 22 miles, the whole 
distance by this route being 118 miles But this distance 
would be shortened to 114 miles by the traveller proceeding 
ffirect from the foot of the salt range to Jalalpur. There 
is also a third line which branches off from the upper road 
at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the M^niky^la Tope, and 
proceeds vid Chakow^l and Pmd D^dan to Jalalpur. By 
this route the whole distance from Shah-dheri to Jalalpur 
is 116f miles, or only 112f by leaving the hne at the foot 
of the salt range and proceeding direct to Jalalpur The 
respective distances by these three different routes are 109, 
114, and 11 2f miles, the mean distance being 112^ miles 

Now, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspes is 
stated by Pliny, from the measurement of Alexander’s 
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BiiiTcyors, Diognotos and Boiton, at 120 Eoman miles, wluoli 
arc criunl to llOJ English miles, nt the toIuo of OdllOS each, 
ns gi^ on in Smith’s Eictionnry of Antiquities • As all the 
copies of Phny give the same number, wo must accept it as 
the actual mcasuroraont of the route that was followed hy 
Alexander from Tnxila to his camp on the Hydaspes In 
comparing this distance with those already gireu from 
Shah dhen to Jhclnm and Jnlalpur, wo must unhositatmgly 
reject Jlielam, which is no less than 10 miles short of the 
recorded distance, wliUo Jalnlpnr differs from it hy loss than 
2 miles But there is another objection which is equally 
fatal to the claims of Jholam According to Strabo, “ the 
direction of Alexander s march, ns far as the Hydaspes, was, 
for the most part towards the souiJt, aftor that to the 
Hypanis it was more toirards the east ”t Now, if a line 
drawn on the map from Ohmd on the Indus through Taxila 
and Jhelnm be oontmued onwards, it will pass through 
Gujarflt and Sodbrn to JMandhar and Sarhmd As this is 
the most northerly road to the Ganges that Alexander could 
possibly havo token, his route by Jhelam would have been 
in one conttnuoiie eliatght line which is m direct opposition 
to the explicit statement of Strabo But if we adopt 
Jalalpur this diflloulty will be obriated, as the change m the 
direction would have been ns much as 2B more easterly 
There is also n third objection to Jhelam which, though not 
entitled to the same weight as either of the preceding 
IS stiU valuable as an additional testimony on the same side 
Accordmg to Aman the fleet on descending the Hydaspes 
from Nikroa reached the capital of Sopeithes on the third 
day Now, I have already shown that the reaidenoa of 
Sopeithes must have boon nt Johndihnagar, or Abroednbad, 
which IS just three days distance for a laden boat from 
Jalalpur, but is six days from Jhelnm As the evidence 
in each of these three separate tests is as direotly m favour 
of Jalalpur os it is strongly opposed to Jhelam, I thmk 
that we are fully justified m nccoptmg the latter as the most 
probable site of Alexander’s camp 

We have now to examme how the nver and the country 
about Jalalpur will agree with the recorded accounts of 


• Hitt. N»L, VL, 31 — ad IIjda^KB flarlnm danim, CXX. mUL 
t Gcogrjph, XT 1 33. 
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Alexander’s operations in liis passage of tlie Hydaspes - and 
subsequent battle with Porus. According to Arrian there 
was a high weeded promontory on the bank of the river, 
150 stadia or just 17^ miles above the camp, and imme- 
diately opposite to it there was a thickly wooded island ” 
Ciu’tms also mentions the wooded island as “ well fitted for 
masking his operations.”"^ “ There was also,” he adds, “ not 
far from the spot where he was encamped, a very deep ravine 
(fossa prosalta) which not only screened the infantry but the 
cavaby too.” We learn from Arrian that this ravine was 
not near the river because “ Alexander marched at so'iiie 
distance from the hanJe, lest the enemy should discern that 
he was hasteumg towards the promontory and island.” 
Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jalalpur which exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the 
bed of the Kandar Nala, which has a course of 6 miles from 
its source down to Jalalpur, where it is lost in a waste of 
sand. Up this ravme there has always been a passable but 
difficult road towards Jhelam. Prom the head of the 
Kandar, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 346 aboya 
the river, this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly 
direction down another ravme called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for 6-| miles, and then again 1-| 
miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelam immediately 
below Dil^war. The whole distance from Jalalpur being 
exactly 17 miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, 
for the purpose of testing the possibihty of Alexander’s 
march, and I satisfied myself that there was no difficulty 
in it, except the fatigue of making many httle ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wadmg through much heavy 
sand in the latter half The ravme lies “ at some distance 
from the bank” as described by Arrian, as the bend in the 
Kasi IS 7 miles from the Jhelam. It is also “ a very deep 
ravine,” as described by Ourtius, as the hills on each hand 
rise born 100 to 250 and 300 feet m height. Therefore in 
the three leading particulars which are recorded of it, this 
ravme accords most precisely with the accounts of the 
ancient histonans.f 


# Vita Alexandn, VIIL, 13 , “ tegendis insidus apta ” Compare Arrian, AnabisiS, 
t See Plato LXVII , m wbicli all tlic features here described are clearly shown 
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Amongst tlio minor partionlnrs, tboro is ono whioh 
scorns to mo to be npplicablo only to that part of tbe nror 
iramcdiatoly aboTO Jalalpur Aman records that Alexander 
placed mnning sentries along tlio bank of tbe river, at snob 
distances that they could soo oaob other, and commumcato 
Ins orders • Now, I behove that tins operation oonld not 
1)0 earned out m tho faoo of an observant enemy along any 

E art of tho nvor bank, excepting only that one part which 
03 between Jalalpur and Dilhwnr In all other parts the 
west bank is open and exposed, bnt t» thts part alone tho 
wooded and rooky h i l ls slope down to tho rrver, and offer 
sulHoient cover for tho oonceahnont of single sentnes As 
the distance along tho nver bank is less thim 10 miles, and 
was probably not more than 7 miles from tho east end of the 
camp, it IS easy to understand why Alexander placed them 
along this Ime mstoad of loavmg them on the much longer 
route, which ho was to manm himself Another mmor 
particular is tho presence of a rock m the cha nn el by the 
river, on which, acoordmg to Onrtins, one of the boats was 
dashed by the stream. Now, rooks are still to be found in 
the nver only at Kotora, MenSla, Atnlikpur, and Shah 
Kabir, aU of which places are between DilAwar and Jalalpur 
The villuge of Kotera is situated at the end of a long 
wooded spur, which juts out upon the nverpust one mile 
below Dil&war This wooded jutbug spur, with its adjacent 
rook, I wonld identify with the akra or promontory of 
Arnan, and the petra of Oortiua f Beyond the rook there 
was a largo wooded island which screened the foot of the 
promontory from tho observation of the opposite bank. 
Tliere are many islands m this part of the Jhelam, bnt 
when a single year is suffioient to destroy any one of these 
mpidily formed sand banks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably einiect to find the island 
of Alexander But m 1849, opposite Kotera, there was 
snoh an island, mdea m length and half a rmle m 
breadth which still exists as a huge sand hank. As the 
passage was made in the height of the rainy season, tho 
island, or large sand bank would naturally have been 
covert with tamarisk bushes, which might have been 


• V„ IL 

f Onrtiiu YUa AUnadri TUI 11 j tod Arrian, ATrttwiii T,, IL 
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sufficiently liigli to screen the movements of infantry and 
dismounted cavalry. 

The position of the two camps I believe to have been as 
follows : Alexander, with about 60,000 men, including 6,000 
Indian auxiliaries imder Mophis of Taxila, had his head 
quarters at Jalalpur, and his camp probably extended for 
about 6 miles along the bank of the river, from Shah Kabir, 
2 miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadpur, 4 
miles to the W. S. W. The head quarters of Porus must 
have been about Mubabatpur, 4 miles to the W. S. W. of 
Mong, and 3 miles to the south-east of Jalalpm’. His army 
of nearly 50,000 men, including elephants, archers, and 
charioteers, must have occupied about the same extent as the 
Macedonian army, and would, therefore, have extended 
about 2 miles above, and 4 miles below Muhabatpm’. In 
these positions, the left flank of Alexander’s camp would have 
been only 6 miles from the wooded promontory of Kotera, 
where he intended to steal his passage across the river, and the 
right flank of the Indian camp would have been 2 miles from 
Mong, and 6 miles from the point opposite Kotera. 

As my present object is to identify the scene of 
Alexander’s battle with Porus, and not to describe the fluc- 
tuations of the conflict, it will be sufficient to quote the 
concise account of the operation which is given by Plutarch 
from Alexander’s own letters : “ He took advantage of a 
daik and stormy night, with part of his infantry and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island in the river at some 
distance from the Indians ; when he was there, he and his 
troops were attacked with a most violent wmd and rain, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning.” Put m 
spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, and, wading 
through the water breast-high, reached the opposite bank of 
the river in safety “When they were landed,” says 
Plutarch, who is still quoting Alexander’s letters, “he 
advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, conclud- 
ing that, if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he 
should be greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his own would come up in 

* Sir William Napier has paid a just tribute to'the Bkill of both Generals Speaking of 
Alexander’s passage of the Qramcus, he says that it cannot “be compared for soldierly 
skill with his after-passage of the Hydaspes and defeat of Porns Before that gieat man 
ho could not play the Bomc dnrmg game,” — Iiondon and Westmmster Review, 1838, p. 3/7. 
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time enough to rcceivo thorn " From Arrian ive learn tliat 
ns soon as tho army had began fordmg tho channel botwoon 
tho island and tho mam land, they woro seen by tho Indian 
scouts, irho at onco dashed off to inform Poms "When tho 
ford was passed with some diiHcnltv, Alexander halted to 
form his little army of 0,000 infantiy and about 10,000 
cavalry ITo then “marched swiftly forward with 6,000 
horse, leaving the infantry to follow him leisurely and m 
order ” ‘Whilo this was going on, Poms had detached his 
son with two or three thousand horse and one hundred and 
twenty chnnots to oppose Alexander The two forces mot 
at 20 stadia, or 2J mdea, from the place of crossing, or 
about 2 miles to tho north oast of Along ITore the chnnots 
proved useless on tho wet and shppory clay, and were nearly 
all captured. Tho conflict, howovor, must have been a sharp 
one, ns Alexaudar’s favorite chargor, BuLephalus, was 
mortally wounded by tho young prmce, who was Innmelf 
slam, together with 400 of his mon "When Poms heard of 
tho death of his son, ho marched at onoo against Alexander 
with the greater port of his army , but when ho came to a 
plam, where the ground was not (hfllonlty and shppery but 
firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his obanots, 
he halted and arrayod his troops ready for battle His 200 
clephanta were drawn up m front of tho infantry about one 
plethron or 100 feot apart, and tho chnnots and oavahy were 
placed on tho flanks By this arrangement, the front of the 
army faomg north.enst must have occupied an extent of 
about 4 miles from tho bank of the river to near Lakhna 
wah, tho centre of the hno being os nearly as possible on 
tho site of tho present town of Mong Around this placo 
the soil IB " firm and sound,” but towards tho north-east, 
where Alexander onoonntered tho young Tnilmn prmce, the 
surface is covered with a hard red clay, which becomes both 
heavy and shppery after ram • 

"When Alexander saw tho Indian army drawn up m 
battle array, ho halted to wait for his infantry, and to recon 
noitre the enemy s position. As ho was much superior to 
Poms m cavalry, ho resolved not to attack the confio where 
the formidable lino of elephants were supported by masses 
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of infantry-j l3ut to fall upon both flanks and throw the 
Indians into disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander 
himself, drove back the enemy’s horse upon the line of 
elephants, which then advanced and kept the Macedonians in 
check for some time. Wherever Porus saw cavalry ad- 
vancing, he opposed elephants, but these slow and unwieldy 
animals " could not keep pace with the rapid evolutions of 
the horse.” At length, the elephants, Avounded and fright- 
ened, rushed madly about, trampling down friends as well as 
foes. Then the small body of Indian horse being surrounded 
Avas overpowered by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; 
and the large mass of Indian infantry, which still held out, 
being vigorously attacked on all sides by the victorious 
horse, broke their ranks and fled. Then, says Arrian, 
“ Kraterus and the captams who were with him on the other 
side of the river, no sooner perceived the victory to incline 
to the Macedonians, than they passed over and made a 
dreadful slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.”^ 

Prom the last statement, which I have quoted it is clear 
that the battle field was AVithin sight of Alexander’s camp. 
Now, this is especially true of the plam about Mong, which 
is within easy ken of the east of Alexander’s camp at 
Shah Kabir, the nearest point being only 2 miles distant 
With this last strong evidence in favor of Jalalpm’ as the site 
of Alexandei’s camp, I close my discussion of this interest- 
ing question. But as some readers, like Mr. Grote, - the 
historian of Greece, may stiU. think that General Abbott has 
shoAvn “ highly plausible reasons” in support of his opinion 
that Alexander’s camp was at Jhelam, I may here point 
out that the village of Pabrdl, which he has selected as the 
battle field, is not less than 14 miles from Jhelam, and, 
therefore, quite beyond the ken of Alexander’s camp I 
may quote also his own admission that the bed of the Suhhetr 
Biver, a level plain of sand one mile in width, “ is a torrent 
after heavy ram, and is so full of quicksands as to be un- 
smted to mihtary operations.” Now, this very Suhhetr Piver, 
actually lies between PabiM and the- site of the Indian 
camp opposite Jhelam, and as we know that a heavy storm 
of rain had fallen during the preceding night, the Suklietr 
would have been an impassable torrent at the time of the 
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Imltlo And so nlso -n-ould Imvo boon Ibo Jnbn Elvor, tiLicIi 
joins (lio Thelnm just bolow the Sukhetr With tlicso two 
intcrroning rivor>, which, wliolhor wot or drr, would haro 
been obstacles cq^uallj mat to tho march oC tho Indian army 
nnd moro ^ccialK to tTio passage of tho war chariots, I am 
quite salisricd tliat tho battle field could not havo been to tho 
north of tho Sukhetr River 

Tho position of Rukophala stiU romaina to bo disousscd. 
According to Strabo,* tho city ofTlukophaln was built on 
tho west bank of tlio nver wlioro Aloianuor bad crossed it, 
but I’lutaroh says that it was near the Ilydnspcs, in tbo 
place wboro Bnkophalua was buned Aman, howoTcr, states 
that it was bmlt on tbo sito of his camp, nnd was named 
Bnkophala m memory of his horao.t Diodorus, Onrtins, 
and Justm loavo tbo oraot position undecided, but they all 
agree tliat it was on tbo opposite bank of the nror to Nikica, 
which was certainly built on tho field of batUo With these 
confliotmg statements alone to guide ns, It is difllonlt to 
amvo at any posibve conclusion. According ns we follow 
Strabo or Arnan, wo must place Sulejphnla at DilAwar, or 
at Jaldlpur Both places arc oqm-distant ihim tbo battle 
field of Mon^, which I toko withont much hesitation to bo 
tbo site of Isikoxi H tho two cities woro built on tho samo 
plan, which is not improbable, then DilAwar would have tbo 
profemhlo claim to represent Bukophnln, ns its rmned mound 
IS of tbo samo size and height as that of Mong I havo 
already notiood in another place the possibihty that Bngidd, 
or BugiAl, the name of tho distnot In which Ddiwar 
13 situated, may bo only on abbreviation of Bakophdba by 
tho easy elision of the ph But this is only a guess, and I 
have notlung else to offer on tho subjeot, save tho foot that 
tbo ancient name JahUpor was certainly QiTjdk, while that 
of DiKlwnr is qmto uncortam, ns Vdinagar is apphed to st 
least three different places Altogether, therefore, I thmk 
that the claims of Diliwar to be tho Bnkephala of Alexander 
arc stronger than those of Jalfllpnr 

XXX. MONG OB NtKAIA 

The position of Mong has already been desoribed, bat 
I may repent that it is 6 milos to the east of Jalalpur, and 
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tlio same distance to the sontli of Dilawar. The name is 
usually pronounced Monrj or Mung, but it is written without 
the nasal, and is said to have been founded by Raja Moga or 
Muga. He is also called Raja Sanlchdr, which I take to 
mean king of the Salcas or Sacw. His brother, Rfima, founded 
Rfimpur or Ramnagar, the modern Rasul, which is 6 miles 
to the north-cast of Mong, and exactly opposite Dilawar, 
nis sister’s son, named Kdrakamaratli, was Raja of Girjfik 
or Jalalpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is 
situated, is 600 feet long by 4.00 fret broad, and 50 feet high, 
and is visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 975 
bouses built of large old bricks, and 5,000 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly Jats. The old wells arc very numerous, their exact 
number, according to my informani, being 175. 

I have already stated that I take Mong to be the site 
of Hilvcea, the city which iUexandcr built on the scene of 
bis battle vdlh Porus, The evidence on this point is, I think, 
as complete as could be ndshed ; but I have still to explain 
bow the name of Nikaea could have been changed to Mong. 
The tradition that the town was found by Raja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Ilaliaraja Moga is 
mentioned in Mr, Roberts’ Taxila inscription. Now, Moga 
is the same name as Moa, and the coins of Moa or Mauas 
are still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono- 
gram on these coins forms the letters NIK, which I take to 
be the abbreviation of Niiccua the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as I believe it is, then Nilcwa must have 
been the principal mint-city of the great King Moga and, 
therefore, a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as 
the founder, wo may reasonably conclude that he must 
have re-built or increased the place under the new name of 
Moga-gramUj which, in the spoken dialects, would be short- 
ened to Mogaon and Mong, Coins of all the Indo-Scythian 
princes are found at Mong in considerable numbers, and I 
see no reason to doubt that the place is as old as the time of 
Alexander.’*' 


* Tlio copper coins of tlio nnmeloas king are found in such numhors nt Mong, that 
they nro commonlj cflllodiIfonya/S'i?/ii5 hy tho people of tho country. 
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\\ KATAS, OR KATAKSIIA 

TIio liolv fountain of KntAs is, next to JwAlnmnklit, tbo 
most frequented place of pilgrimage m the PanjAb The 
Praliraanicnl storp relates that Sira iras so inconsolable for 
the death of liis mfo Salt, the daughter of Daksha, that the 
tears lilcmlly " mined from this eves,” and formed the tiro 
saored pools of Ptuhlara or Polhar, near Ajmer, and 
Aatdksha or KatSs in tlio Smdh Sngnr Doab KaliiUha 
means tbo “ rainmg ovos,” but the ignorant Pmlimans of tbo 
place spell the name Acldlaha and hcltaltha, although they 
give it exactly the same mcamng Tbo pool is partly 
nrtitlcial, tbo roek having been out nivny to enlarge the 
natural basin in the bed of tbo Qaniya Nnla Just above 
the pool there is a strong masonry irall 2J feet thick and 
19 feet liigli, ivhich once dammed up the stream so ns to 
form a largo lake , hut only the land portions are noiv stand 
mg and the ivntcr disappears entirely amongst the broken/ 
rocks and rums of the embankment Tbo Brahmans say 
that the dam ivns hudt by Baja PAtak, tbo DeirAn or 
mmistcr of some King of Delhi for the pumose of turning 
the water away from the holy pool of IkatAksh Tbero 
certainly is a ohimnol cut through tlio rook for 122 foot m 
length, whioh would have earned off the waters to 
a point below tbo tank , but as there are sprmgs m 
the pool itself, it seems more probable that tbo 
dam was made to retain water for irrigntion This channel 
was onginolly a tunnel, but the roof has fallen in, and the 
rock still overhangs on both sides m rough nnchisollcd 
masses The pool is irregular in shape, but it ma^ bo 
described at 200 feot m length, with an extreme breadth 
of 160 feet at the upw end, and about 00 feet at the lower 
end, whore it is oloscd by a low stone oausewny, 0 feet broad 
with three narrow opemngs for tbo passage of the water 
After heavy ram the swollen stream passes clear over the 
causeway The water is pure and clear, but the flab are said 
to die annually * 

KntAs IB situated on the north side of the Salt Enngo, W 
moles from Pmd Dadan, and 18 miles from Ohakowftl, at a 
height of more than 2,000 feet above the sea. About 800 


* 8m Puts LXVlir fi3T a map ot Eatia. 
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feet ‘below tlie pool, the Ganiya Nala passes between the two 
flat-topped hills, aliout 200 feet in height, on which the 
ancient town is said to have stood. On the west hill, named 
Kotera, I traced several walls and towers of the old fortifi- 
cations, and the remains of a brick building which the people 
call S)aclhu-ha-Makdn, or Sadhu’s house. The bricks are 14^ 
by 9^ by 2^ inches. In the middle of the north side of the 
hill I traced the walls of a gateway leading down to a lower 
enclosure, at the east end of which stand the Sg^t-QJiara or 
“seven temples.” These are the only ancient remains of 
any interest that now exist at Kath,s. The upper fort is 
1,200 feet long by 300 feet, and the lower fort 800 feet by 
450, the whole circuit being about 3,600 feet, or less than 
three-quarters of a mile. But the whole circmt of Katds, 
including the rums of the town on both banks of the stream 
- above and below the fort, is about 2 miles. 

The SaUOliara or “ seven temples,” are attributed to 
the P^ndus, who are said to have lived at Kat^s durmg a 
portion of their twelve years’ wanderings. On examining 
the place carefully I found the remains of no less than twelve 
temples, which are clustered together in the north-east corner 
of the old fort. Their general style is similar to that of the 
Kashmir temples, of which the chief characteristics are 
dentils, trefoil arches, arches, fluted pillars, and pointed 
roofs, all of which are found in the temples of Kat^s and 
of other places in the salt range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out their details with any accuracy ; but enough is left to 
show that they belong to the later style of Kashmirian 
architecture which prevailed under the K4rkota and Yarm- 
ma dynasties, from A T> 625 to 939, and as the salt 
range belonged to the kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of this time, I believe that these temples must 
he assigned to the period of Kashmirian domination. The 
temples of Malot and Kat^s have been described by General 
Abbott,^ bul others exist at Sibganga near Malot and at 
B^ghanwMa, equi-^stant from Pind U^dan and Jalalpur. 
Those of Malot anf B^ghanwMa are the least ruinous ; hut 
they are all built of the same soft friable standstone, which 


^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1849, 131 
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tMcO Qway so muoU that the details of tha 
has noir crW lo°80'^ distingaiBlmble inth any certainty 
mouldings art GItara group of temples is formed of six 
The pl^'^ed m parrs at regular distances abont 

smaller tempA*^ “ connected nith 

one large cen// ^8® temple winch is situated due oast 
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"wlietlier it belonged to a Buddbist tope or a Brabmanical 
temple. But over the doorway of a modern temple to Bama 
Chandra, which is close by on the north side, there is a three- 
headed and four-armed male figure that it is said to have 
been found in the mass of ruins ovei lying the basement. The 
statue is of red sandstone 3 feet high. The three heads are 
different, — in the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to 
the left a lion. This differs from every other three-headed 
statue that I have yet met witli ; but it is, I believe, a re- 
presentation of Vishnu as the supreme being, the man’s head 
being Vtshni Narayanan the creator, the boar’s head Vishmi, 
Vardliai the preserver of the universe, and the lion’s head, 
VtsJmit N^ara-Stnha, the destroyer. There is nothing else 
about the figure to show what it is intended for, as there are 
only lotus flowers in three of the hands, and the fourth rests 
on the hip. 

Hwen Thsang describes a town, named Sinhapura, 
which, judging by its bearing and distance of 700 hi or 117 
miles, south-east from Taxila, and its clear tanks swarming 
with fish, should bo Katds ; but the whole description will not 
apply to KatAs, nor, indeed, to any other place with which 
I am acquainted.^ Sinhapura is said to be a large town 
14 or 16 h, or about 2^^- miles in circuit. It was situated on 
the top of a high hill of difiicult access, and as the climate 
also is described as very cold, it is certain that Sinhapura must 
have been situated on one of the isolated hills of the 
salt range. Either Malot or ElatAs will answer this des- 
cription very well, although their distance from Taxila is 
httle more than 86 miles. But the pilgrim no doubt over- 
estimated the length of this tedious and fatiguing journey 
“ over hills and through ravmes,” even admitting that he 
may have travelled by a more circuitous route. The great 
difficulty, however, does not lie m the exaggerated distance, 
but in the position of the ten tanks of clear water swarm- 
ing with fish, which are placed at 40 or 60 li, or 7 to 8 miles 
to^ the south-east of Sinhapura. Now, the only tanks of 
this description that I could hear of are those of Katds, Stb- 
Ganga, and Nar-SmgJi-Phudr. The last is properly a spring 
of water and not a tank, as it issues from the rock, according 
to my informant, like as Narsingh himself sprang from the 


• Jiilion’s Hwen Thsang, II , 163 
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pillar at lHultan Sib Gbinm is a small taaL formed in the 
bod of a stream liko that of KntAs, about 8 miles to tbo oast 
of ilalot On tbo bank there is a small old temple of the 
Inter Knslmunan stylo wbiob contains a figure of If ah Deyi 
in black stone Ifnlot does not answer the desenpbon, because 
tboro is no ancient place possessing holy tanks withm the 
recorded distance of 7 or 8 miles I think, however, tW 
Malot must bo the Smlinpura of Hwen filsang, as it is 
known to have been the capital of tbo Janjubas at a very 
early period. Tbo fort is said to bo about the same size ns 
that of Kntfls The ton holy tanks I wonld identify with 
the dLSerent pools in the bed of the Qamya If ala below 
Katds, bnt tbo beanng is north east and the distance about 
12 miles As, however Hwen Thsang does not appear to 
have visited the holy tanks himself, the error m them position 
must he due to his informants 

xxr SANGALA WAbA TIBA, OE SANGALA 

The Sangala of Alexander has long ago been recognised 
in tlio Sakala of tbo Brabmans and the Sagal of the Bndd 
hists , bat Its position would still perhaps hare remained 
undetermined hud it not fortnnatmy been nsited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, m A. I) 680 Both Aman 
and Ourtius place Sangala to Uie oast of the Hydraotes, or 
Ban, but the itmerary of Hwen Tlisan g shows that it was 
to the west of the Eavi, and ns nearly ns possible m the 
position of the present Sdngla loala Ttbn, or " Sangala Hill ” 

I first became acquainted with this place m 1^0, when 
I obtained a copy of llogal Beg’s manueonpt map, com 
piled by Wilford, who has three times desonbM its position 
in the Asiatic Hesearches • Bat I was not able to ohtnm 
any account of the place until 1864 when I heard from 
Colonel G Hamilton who had nsited it, and &om Captain 
Blograve who had surveyed it, that San^a was a real hiU 
with traces of buildings and with a sheet of water on one 
side of it Hnnngmy Inst season’s tour through tho 
I was able to visit the iiill myself, and I am now satisfied 
that it must be tho Sangala of Alexander, although tho 
position does not agree with that whioh liis historians hove 
assigned to it. 


• Td. r, r, :»• , n co uidiAts. 
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stupa, 200 fcot in liciglit, wlioro tlio four prcnons Bndaima 
lind left tlioir foot pnnts At 5 or 0 It, or less tlian one milo 
to tlio north west, there ina a second stnpa, also about 200 
feet high, ivhich iras built by King Asoka on tbo spot where 
the four pronous Buddhas had osplamed the law 

Sduglatcdla Tiba is a small rooky hill forming two sides 
of a triangle with the open side towards the south oast.* 
Tho north side of tho hill rises to a height of 216 feet, but 
the north east sido is only ICO foot. The mtonor area of the 
triangle slopes gradually down to tho south-east till it ends 
abruptly jn a steep ba^ 82 feet above the gronni This 
bank was once crowned with a bnck wall, which I was able 
to trace only at tho east end, whore it joined the rook. Tho 
w hole area is covered with bnok mins, amongst which I 
found two square foundabona The bno^ are of very large 
Biso, 10 by 0 by 8 inches During the last fifteen years these 
bmika have boon removed in great numbers Nearly 4,000 
wore earned to tho large villnge of Jlarb, 0 miles to the 
north, and about tho same numbCT must have been taken 
to the top of tho hdl to form a tower for the survey opera 
tions The base of the hill is from 1,700 to 1,800 feet on 
each side, or just 1 mile in cirouit On tho east and south 
Bides tho approach to the hdl is covered by a large swamp 
half a mile in length, and nearly n quarter of a milo m 
breadth, which dries up annually m the summer, but dnrmg 
tho seasonal rams has a general depth of about 8 feet. lu 
the time of Alexander this must have been a fine sheet of 
water which has been gradnidly lessened m depth by the 
annual washings of sul from the hill above On the north 
eastern side of the bill there are the remains of two large 
buildings from which I obtamed old bricks of the enormous 
size of 17J by 11 by 8 inches Close by there is an old 
well which was lately cleared out by some of the wandering 
tribes On the north western side, 1,000 feet distant, 

13 a low ndgo of rook called Jfanda-ta-pura, fium 25 to SO 
feet m height, and about 600 feet m length, which has 
formerly heen covered with bnok buildings At If 
to tbe south there is another ndge of three small hills oallM 
Ama and little Sdngala All these hdls are formed of the 
same dark grey rock as that of Ohanyot and of tho Karana 


« I^U for a ylaa of tha Bill of Em gala. 
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hills to the west of the Ohenah, which contains much iron, 
but is not worked on account of the want of fuel. The 
production of u*on is noticed by Hwen Thsang. 

In comparing this account with the description of the 
Chinese pilgrim, I find only two places that can be identified. 
The first is the site of the modem town, which was about 
a mile in circuit, and was situated in the midst of the mins 
This I take to be the hill itself, which accords exactly with 
the description, and which would certainly have been 
occupied in preference to any part of the open plain below 
on account of its security. The second is the stupa of 
Asoka, wliich was situated at rather less than one mile to the 
north-west of the monastery inside the town. This I 
would identify with the low ridge of rock on the north-west 
called Mundajiapura^ of which the highest point at the 
north-western end is 4,000 feet, or more than three-quarters 
of a mile distant from the central point of the triangular 
area of the town. The plain on the north and west sides of 
the hill is strewn with broken pottery and fragments of 
brick for a considerable distance, showing that the town must 
^ once have extended in both of these directions. But the 
whole circuit of these remains did not appear to be more 
than or IJ miles, or about one-half of Hwen Thsang’s 
measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of S^kala have been collected 
from the Mah^bh^rata by Professor Lassen.^ According to 
that poem, S^kala, the capital of the Madras, who are also 
called dd.rtikas, and B^hikas, was situated on the Apagd 
rivulet to the west of the Irdvati or B^vi Biver It was 
approached from the east side by pleasant paths through the 
forest. 

Sami-pi?'z« kfiriranam vaneshu sukhavartmasu. 

which Professor Lassen translates “ per amcenas sylvarum 
tramites ambulantes ” But the or Salvadora Persica, 
IS the commonest wood in this part of the PanjSib, and is 
specially abundant in the Bechna Loab. In these “pleasant 
paths” of the JBiUo forest, the traveller was unfortunately 
liable to be despoiled of his clothes by robbers. This des- 
cription by the author of the Mahabh^rata was fully verified 


* Pentapotamii Indica, pp 73 74 
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bj rtwon Tlinang in A D 030, and again by mysolf m 
1803 On leaving Sflkala, the Oliincso pilgrim travelled 
castiiard into a Ibrcat of loshc trees wboro bis party 
encountered fifty brigands who despoded them of tboir 
olotbes • In November 1803 I approaobed Sftbala from tbo 
cast tbrougb a continuous wood of JPtlu trees, and pitobed 
my tent at tbo foot of tbo lull Dnnng tbo nigbt tliio tent 
was tlireo times approacbed by parties of robbers, who were 
detected by tbo ngUancQ of my watob dog M Jnben baa 
properly rendered Hwon Tbsang’s Po loslie by Pab&a, tbo 
Butca froudosa or DhAK tree, but ns tbo forest consisted of 
Ptlu trees, both before and after the time of II wen Tbsang 
I would suggoat tbo propriety of correctmg Fo-loshe to 
Pi lo I conjecture that tbo Ohineso editor of tbo pilgnm a 
life, wbo was moat probably ignorant of tbo Ftlu, substi 
tuted tbo well known Faldaa, wbicb is frequently mentioned 
by Hwon Tbsang, under tbo belief that lie was making an 
important and nccosaary correction 

Tbo country la still woU known ns Madr dee, or tbo 
district of tbo Madras, wbiob is said by some to extend from 
tbo Bills to tbo Jbolam, but by otliers only to tbo Obenab 
Eognrding tbo Apagd rivulet I bobero that it may bo 
rooognizou m tbo Ayah Nadt, a small stream wbiob baa its 
rise in tbe Jammu lulls to tbo north cast of Syulkot Afloi 
possmg Syolkofc tbo Ayak runs westerly near Sodbrn, wberp 
in tbe rainy season it throws off its Buperfluous wafer mto 
tbo Obenab It then turns to the S S W past Banka and 
Nandanwd to BbntAIo, and contmues this same course till 
withm a few miles of Asarur There it divides mlo two 
branches, wbiob, after passing to the east and west of Asarur, 
rejom at 3i miles to tbo south of Sdngalaiodla Tiba Its 
course is marked in tbe revenue survey maps for 16 nulcs 
to tbe south west of Sdngnla, where it is called tbe NnnanirA 
canal An mtelbgent man of Asarur informed mo that bo 
had seen tbe bed of tbo Nananwa 20 km to tbo south west, 
and that be bad always beard that it fell mto tbo EAvi a 
long way off This then must bo Aman s “small nvulet 
near which Alexander pitobed bis camp, at 100 etadia, or 
ll-J mdea to tbo oast of tbo Akesines below its junction 
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■witli the Hydaspes ^ At that time, therefore, the water of 
the Ayak must have flowed for a long distance below Sangala, 
and uiost probably fell mto the Ravi, as stated by my in- 
formant. Near Asarnr and Sangala, the Ayak is now quite 
dry at all seasons, but there must have been water in it at 
Rhakawala only 24 miles above Asarnr even so late as the 
reign of Shah Jah^n, when his son Dara Shekoh drew a 
canal from that place to his huntmg seat at Shekohpura, 
which is also called the Ayak or Jhilri Canal. 

The Buddhist notices of Sakala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of the 
seven longs who went towards Sdgal to carry off Prabh^vati, 
the wife of King Kusa. But the long, mounting an elephant, 
met them outside the city and cried out with so loud a voice, 
“ I am Kusa,” that the exclamation was heard over the 
whole world, and the seven kings fled away in terror. f This 
legend may have some reference to the seven brothers and 
and sisters of Amba-Kapa, which is only 40 miles to the 
east of Sangala. At the begmning of the Christian era 
Sdgal was the capital of Raja Mllmida, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the holy Nagasena The territory was then called Yona or 
Yavana, which might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their Indo-Scytluan successors ; but as Nagasena is 
generally referred to the begmning of the Christian era, 
the term must certainly be restricted to the latter Mihnda 
himself states that he was born at Alasadda, which was 
200 yojans^ or about 1,400 miles distant from S^gal J He 
was therefore undoubtedly a foreigner ; and, in spite of the 
exaggerated distance, I would identify his birth-place with 
Alexandria Opiane, at the foot of the Inchan Caucasus, 
about 40 miles to the north of Kabul. At a somewhat 
later period Sakala was subject to Maliirkuli or Mihirkul, 
who lost his kingdom by an unsuccessful campaign against 
BaKditya Kmg of Magadha. But being afterwards set at 
liberty by the conqueror, he obtamed possession of Kashmir 
by treachery. I know of no orher mention of Sakala until 
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A- D 633, wlieii it ivaa visited by Hwen Tbsang, who des 
onbea the noighbounng town of Tae kta as the capital of 
a large kingdom, wbloh extended from the Indus to the 
Biis, and from the foot of the hills to the conflueneo of tho 
five rivers 

Tho elassical notioes of Sangnla are con6ned to tho 
two histoncal aooonnts of Arnan and Ourtms and a passing 
mention by Diodorus Curtins simply calls it " a great cify 
defended not only by a wall but by a swamp fpalus).’ • But 
tho swamp was a deep one, as some of the mhabitants after 
wards escaped by swimming across it (paludem irantnavere) 
Amnn calls it a lake (timiSsj, but adds that it was not deep, 
that it was near the mty widl, and that one of the gates 
opened upon it He describes the city itself as strong both 
by art and nature, bemg defended by bnok walls and covered 
by tbe lake. Outside the oity there was a low hiU (gSlophos), 
whioh the Kathaians had surrounded with a tuple hne of 
carts for the protection of their camp t This httle Mil I 
would identify with the low ndge to the north west called 
Mtittdapapnra, which would certeinly appear to have been 
outside the city walls, os the broken brioks and pottery do 
not extend so fhr I conclude that the camp on tho hill was 
formed ohiedy by the fugitives from other places, for 
whom there was no room m the already crowded city The 
hill must have been close to tho city walls, because the 
Kathteans, after the second Ime of oaits had been broken 
by tho Greeks, fled mto the city and shut tho gates It n 
clear therefore that the tnple row of carts could only hare 
surrounded the hdl on three sides, and that the fourth side 
was open to the city The hill was thus connected with the 
city os a temporary out-work, from whioh tho defenders, if 
overpowered, could make thoir escape bohmd tho walls 
As the number of carta captured by Alexander was only 300> 
tho hiU must have been a very small one For if wo allow 
100 carta to each hue, tho innermost Imo, whom they were 
closely packed at 10 feet per cart, could not have been raoro 
than 1,000 feet m length round tho three sides at tho base. 
Flacmg the middle row 60 feet beyond tho Inner one, its 

• VIU Alfiawlri. IX.,a "•U n ne nam ddoj* nrOtm perrenll, non nmrJ 
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length, would have been 1,200 feet, and that of the outer 
row at the same distance would have been 1,400 feet, or 
httle more than a quarter of a mile. Now this accords so 
well with the size of the Mtmdapapiira hill that I feel consi- 
derable confidence in the accuracy of my identification. As 
these carts were afterwards used by Ptolemy to form a single 
line of harrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit to its size, 
as 300 carts would not have extended more than 5,000 feet, or 
about 17 feet per cart if placed end to end, but as there may 
have been numerous trees on the bank of the lalce, the length 
of the barrier may be extended to about 6,000 feet. Now it is 
remarkable that this is the exact length of this outer line ac- 
cording to my survey, which shows the utmost extent of the 
lake m the rainy season. I could find no trace of the 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surrounded the 
town, but I was not disappointed, as the rams of two thousand 
years must have obhterated them long ago. 

The Kathseans made an unsuccessful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, but they were checked by 
the barrier of carts and driven back into the city. The 
walls were then breached by undermining and the place 
was taken by assault, in which the Kathseans, according 
to Arrian, lost 17,000 slain and 70,000 prisoners. Curtins, 
however, gives the loss of the Kathseans at 8,000 killed. 
I am satisfied that Arrian’s numbers are erroneous either 
through error or exaggeration, as the city was a small one, 
and could not, at the ordinary rate of 400 or 500 square feet 
to each person, have contained more than 12,000 people. 
If we double or triple this for the infiux of fugitives, the 
whole number would be about 30,000 persons. I should 
like therefore to read Arrian’s numbers as 7,000 slain and 
17,000 prisoners. This would brmg his number of slam 
into accord with Ourtius and bis total number mto accord 
with probabihty. 

Both Curtins and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander 
had crossed the Hydraotes before ho advanced against 
Sangala, which should therefore be to the east of that 
river. But the detailed measurements of Hwen Thsang are 
too precise, the statement of the Mahabh^rata is too clear, and 
the coincidence of name is too exact to be set aside lightly. 
Now the accounts of both Arrian and Curtius show that 
Alexander was in full march for the Ganges when he heard 



-’fiO \rrii rnionipvt ni rorr, 01 

‘ lint rsrtun friv' IitiliniK nnd Kniliimni vno rciolrctl 
lo t,!*'*' liiin Intlli ir li" nltrmplril In IptI lii< nnnv IIiiIIkt" 
Mi’XniiiliT i\ti tnoiirr limnl lli|< Hinn lie inimedhlch ilircclol 
hi* linrrlt nriiii'l llie Knilin iii», Hint N lio clinn^nl the 
I'revinin lUn-cllnn of lil< iiinrcli mill proreeileil townril< 
''■iniriK llin win llio tinlfurm plan on which he ncteil 
iltititip hi< nnipnti^n In Aih, to leaic no cnemr heliinci liim 
'll lirn he wa* In full inareli for IVnn, ho turned ondo to 
l>e^|e» Trre s when he wna In hot pumiiil of Ikniia the 
intirdinr of l)iriu». he tnmnl to the aontli to auhduc 
Dnncnnn nnd Inehowa , nnd, when ho wm loncing to 
inter India he devlnteil from Ida direct maroli to bcaiego 
Aornoi M ith tho Knthieana the proiocalion wna the tame 
1 ihethoTiriana.lho Dmnipnna nnd tho llazarians of Aomoa, 
thes wiiheil to nveud twlher limn oppoao Ale'cnndcr , hut, 
if nitacked, thoi worn reiolred to renal Alexander wna 
till II on the eaatem liank of tho irvilrantca or Havi, and, on 
the dni after hia depnrtiiro from tho river, ho camo to tho 
rilv of J’linjirtiiii I when, ho linltcd to refrcfli his soldiers, 
and on tho thinl day, rracliial Sangaln As ho was ohligcil 
to hall after his first two marches, Ihcv must Imvo been 
foreial oius of not less than 25 miles each nnd his last may 
have liecn a common march of 12 or 15 miles Sangala 
llitrcforo most liaro heen about CO or C5 miles from tho 
camp on tin. lank of tho Ilidmotes Isow, tins is tho 
exact distance of tho Sangala Hill from Labor, which was 
most prohahlv tho position of Alexanders camp when bo 
lioanl of tho recusancy of llio Knlhroi I believe therefore 
that Alexander at onco gave up Ids march to the Ganges nnd 
rc crossed tho Ilavi to punisli llio people of Sangala for 
daring to withhold Uicir submission 

wii ASAnun, on taki 

I Imvo already mentioned Asnrur ns the probable posi 
tion of II won Tlisnng s T»c kta, which was the capital of 
the Pnnjilh in A D 033 It is situated about 2 mdcs to 
tiio Boutli of tho high road between Lahore nnd Pindi Bha 
tiyin, being 4.5 nulos from tlio former, nnd 21 from tho 
latter place It is 19 miles distant from Sangala by tho 
road, but not more than 10 miles in a direct lino across tho 
country Lotlimg wlmfovcr is known of its nnoiont bistory, 
but tlio people say that it was originally called Vdamiiaffar, 
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01* Tfda-Nagari, and tliat it was deserted for many centuries 
until Akbar’s time, when TJgar Sbab, a Dogar, built tbo 
masjid wMcb still exists on the top of the mound The 
antiq[uity claimed for the place is confirmed by the large size 
of the bricks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which are found all 
over the ruins, and by the great numbers of Indo-Scythian 
coins that are discovered annually after heavy rain. It 
therefore reaches back to the first century before the 
Christian era, and from its position I believe it to be the 
’^imgyrmna of Alexander, 

The ruins of Asarur (or Asrur) consist of an extensive 
mound 15,600 feet, or nearly 3 miles in circuit.^ The highest 
point is in the north-west qdarter, where the mound rises to 
69 feet above the fields This part, which I take to be the 
ancient palace, is 600 feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite 
regular m shape It contains an old well 21 feet in diameter 
which has not been used for many years, and is now dry. 
The palace is completely surrounded by a line of large 
mounds about 26 feet in height, and 8,100 feet, or 1-| miles 
in cu’cuit, which was evidently the stronghold or citadel 
of the place. The mounds are rounded and prominent like 
the rums of large towers or bastions On the east and 
south sides of the citadel, the mass of ruins sinks to 10 and 
16 feet in height, but it is twice the size of the citadel, and 
is no doubt the remains of the old city. I could find no 
trace of any ancient buildmgs, as all the surface bricks have 
been long ago carried off to the neighbouring shrine of 
Ugar Shah at KJidngdli Masrur; but amongst the old bricks 
forming the sm’roundmg wall of the Masjid, I found three 
moulded in different patterns, which could only have be- 
longed to buildings of some imjDortance. I found also a 
wedge-shaped brick 16 inches long and 3 inches thick, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 10^ 
inches at the broad end. This could only have been made for a 
sUixm, or a well, but most probably for the latter, as the 
existing well is 21 feet m diameter. Asarur is a small 
village of only 46 houses. 

Hwen Thsang places Tse-hia at 14 or 15 h or 2^ miles 
to the north-east of SCihalaj but as there are no traces of any 


® See riatc LXX. for a map of the ruuis of Asarur 
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foraor toTO In tins position, I think It Tory prohablo that 
tho tmo numbers should bo 114 or 115 //, or ID miles, irhioh 
18 just tho distnncc between Snngola and Aaamr by the road, 
although m a direct lino it Is not raoro than 10 mfles Tho 
circuit of Tsc Kia was about 20 It, or upwards ot 3 mdes, 
wliioli agrees sulllelcntly well with my measurement of tho 
ruins of Asarur at 15,000 foot, or just 3 miles At tho time 
of Hwen *niEang*a visit there were ton monastonos, but 
very few Buddhists, and tho mass of tho people worshipped 
tho Bmlimanical gods To the north oast of tho town at 
10 It, or nearly 2 miles, there was a sltipa of Asoka, 200 
foot in height, whioli marked tho spot whore Buddha had 
halted and w Inch was said to contain a largo quantity of 
Ins relics Tins stupa may, I think, bo idontiiicd with 
tho Uttlo mound of Mdr near Tbata Syadon, jnst two mHos 
to tho north of Asarur 


xxra HAN SI, on naha sinha 

On leaving 2V« foo, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward 
Aki lo-^eng ho or Ndra Stnha, beyond which place he 
tered tho forest of jPo-loshe or Piiu trees (Evaders 
rsica) where ho onoountored tho brigands, os already 
atod • This town of Ndra Stnha is, I behove, represented 
tho largo rumed mound of Man-St, which is situated 9 
les to the south of Shokohpura, and 25 miles to the E 
E of Asarur, and about tho some distance to the west 
Lahore iSj or Sih is the usual Tndinu contraobon for 
th, and 2lan is a weU known interchange of pronnncia 
n with Nar, ns m Hanod for Narod, a large town m the 
vahor territory about 85 miles to the south of Narwar, 
d in NaUlor for Lahhnor, the capital Katehar or JScM- 
and In Jiansi, therefore, we have not only an exact 
rrespondence of position, but also tho most precise agree- 
ment of name, with the long sought-for Ndra-Sinha of the 
Chmeso pilgrim This identification is the more valuable 
ns it famishes the most conolusiTe evidence that could he 
desired of the acouraoy of Hwen Thsang’s emplacement m 
Bangala to the westward of tho Ehvi, instead of to the east- 
ward as indicated by the olnssioal authonfaes 


* JdUso ■ Bwe& Thnng, L, 07 
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The remains oi ^an^si consist of a large ruined mound, 
600 feet in length from north to south, and 600 feet from 
east to west, with a general height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
It is thickly covered with broken bricks of large size, and 
coins are occasionally found by the saltpetre manufacturers. 
AH the old rmned mounds in the Panj^b, as Shorkot, 
Multkn, Harapa, &c , abound in saltpetre, which has been 
derived from man’s occupation, and which therefore affords 
a certain proof that the mound of Hansi is not a natural 
elevation but an artificial accumulation of rubbish, the result 
of many centuries. Ransi also possesses a tomb of a 
Nao-gajat or giant of nine yards,” which I believe to be 
only the remains of a recumbent statue of Puddha, after 
his attainment of N%rvdna, or death. Similar gigantic 
statues of bricks and mud are still made in Barma, which, 
when m ruins, present exactly the same appearance as these 
Nao-gaja tomlis. As Buddha was bebeved to have died with 
his face to the east, all the Nirvdna statues would of course 
be placed in a direction from north to south, and as Muham- 
madan tombs in India are placed in the same direction, I 
beheve that the early Musabn^ns took advantage of these 
Buddhist statues to form ready-made tombs for their leaders 
who feU m battle. I shall have more to say on this subject 
hereafter, and I only mention it here as another proof of the 
antiqmty of Raim* 

XXIV AMBAKAPI, OR AMAKATIS. 

Amha and Kdpi are the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of ancient cities, which are said to have been 
called after a brother and sister, whose story has already 
been given in my account of M^nikyMa. Accordmg to the 
legend, the family consisted of three brothers, named 
Sir-Jcap, iSir-sukh and Amha, and of four sisters, named 
Kdpi, Kalpi, Mwide, and Mdndehi, each of whom is said to 
have founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Ran-si. The ruins of these cities are 
pointed out at the following places : 

1st. — Sir-hap is a mound of ruins near the village of 
Balarh, 6 miles to the south of Shekohpura It is remark- 
able that the name of Balarh is also connected with Snkap 


^ See Plate LXXI for the positions of Ransi and AmbaLftpi 
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in Ulo Ici^cnds of tlio Sindh SAgnr Dofib, irbich assign tbo 
Bnlarh Tope ns tho sent of tins Enjn 

2nd — Sir sitlh is n ruined mound, near tlie nllago of 
Jrurdd, 3J miles to the south of Shohohpuro, and 2i nulos 
to tlio north of tho Sir hap mound 

3rd — Amba is a largo ruined mound and yiUogo up- 
rvnrds of 0 miles to tho south of Shekohpura, and ono miJo 
to tlio cast of Jlan-ti 

dth — K^ptt or JiAnnif os it is olso ivnttcn and pro- 
nounced, IS a small mound 21 miles to tho oast of Amba, on 
tho old high road to Iiohor 

Cth — Anipi 13 anothor small mined monnd near tho 
village of Bbuipnr, about midway between tho mounds of 
Sir kap and Amba 

0//i — Mitndo is a mmed monnd and viUago on tho west 
bank of tho S&gh-baohha Eivor, 8 miles to tho south of 
Eansi and Amba. 

7ti — Mdndcht is a mmed monnd and villngo to tho 
south cast of Amba and Kapi, irom wluoh it is cqm-dlstant 
31 mdcs. 

All of these mounds aro on tbo western bank of tho 
IBAgh-baohlia Bivor, and at a moan distance of about 26 milos 
to tbo westward of Labor Tho whole of the vdlagcs jnst 
mentioned will bo found m tho district map of Labor, bat 
tho mounds themsolvcs aro shewn only in tho largo map of 
tho fi'nrnZ^ii) Pargonnh. I have already romarkra that the 
name of tbo JBAgh-hacltha or Tigcr-onb Bivor is most pro- 
bably conneoted with tho logond of tho " aovon hungry tiger 
cubs” pjAgh-baohlui! ), whoso names aro presorvod in tbose 
of tho seven mounds abovo-noted The same story is told hero 
that IS 60 common in tho Smdh Sfirar Dohb EAstllu, tho 
Baja of SyAlkot, plays at chopar with Sir tap for a hamnn 
head, and having won it accopts his daughter Kofnli instead 
of tho stake Tho pcoplo have the most undoubtlng faith m 
tho trath of this legend, and they quoted, with evident 
satisfaction, the following couplet m support of thoir bohef 

Aaha Kapa pat larat 
Kalpt laiiH cAl*nfwa» au 
■Wben Btnfe nrote twoen Arab nnd Kap 
Tbeir Bi®tor Knlpi made it np 
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As tliey cotild give no explanation of the natnve of this 
quarrel, the couplet adds but httle to our information regard- 
ing the seven brothers and sisters. I may observe, however, 
that the junction of the two names of Amhd and Kdpi is 
most probably as old as the time of Ptolemy, who places a 
town named Amakatis, or AmahapiSj to the west of the 
H^vi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Labohla or 
Lahor."^ 

The mound of Amba is 900 feet square, and from 25 
to 30 feet in height; but as the whole of the surrounding 
fields, for a breadth of about 600 feet, are covered with broken 
pottery, the full extent of the ancient town may be taken at 
not less than 8,000 feet, or upwards of 3 miles in circmt. 
The mound itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, 
amongst which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. 
I found also one piece of grey sandstone, and a piece of 
speckled iron ore, similar to that of Sangala, and of the 
Kardna Hills. According to the statements of the people, 
the place was founded by Haja Amba 1800 or 1900 years 
ago, or just about the beginning of the Christian era. This 
date would make the three brothers contemporary with 
Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, — the three great kings of the 
Yuchi or KibsMn race of Indo-Scythians, with whom I am 
on other grounds inclined to identify them. At present, 
however, I am not prepared to enter upon the long discus- 
sion which would be necessary to establish their identity. 

XXV. SARHIND. 

The large town of Sarhind owed its sudden rise to the 
Pathan Emperor, Enuz Tughlak, who in A. D. 1360 made 
it the head of a separate district under the charge of Zia- 
uddm Barani, the historian. At the same time he huilt a 
fort called Pnuzpur, which must have been of considerable 
strength, as only seventy years later a rebel Turld slave, 
named Eoldd, held it for no less than six years against his 
suzeram the Hing of Delhi. But before this time it was 

"■ The legend of RdsAlUj nnd Ins demon foe. Sir Knp, is well known nlso at Pin]or to the 
east of the Satlaj, and at SaJidmnpnr to the east of tho Jiunna 1 heheve that its exten- 
sion must ho nttnbnted to the Gujars Tho identification of Ptolemy’s LuboXla with Labor 
wis firet made in KieperPs Map of India according to Ptolemy, which accompanied 
Lassen s ' Indische Altorthnmsknndc ’ It has since been confirmed by tho researches of 
ill T H Thornton, in his “ Ilistorj and Antiquities of Labor,” 
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n plnco of somo note, ns it is mentioned bv I'erislitn ns the 
most cnsterly possession of tlio Bmbman Imgs of Kabul 
After tlieir subjcetion by tbo Kmg of Gbnsni, it becamo the 
frontier town of (bo Ifusalmflns, nnd its name of Sar JBnd 
or “ frontier of Hmd," is popularly assigned to this ponod, 
when it was tbo boundniy town between tbo Hmdus and 
tbo Mubninmadans Its netunl foundation is generally 
attributed to a CbobAn Tbftloir or Eaja, who about 000 years 
ago brought people from Sorda nnd Nolda, two very old 
towns wbiob arc said to liavo been built by Ilaja Bali and 
Itnja Is ala Morda is situated at 8 miles to tbo east south-east 
and Nolda at 14 miles to tbo south oast of Sarhind There 
aro rumod mounds in wbioU old coins aro fonnd at both 
Bites, and at Nolds there is a stone temple with a stone 
Ungdm called Naleawara, near which an annoal dur is held 
on tbo 4th of tbo waning moon of Phftlguna. 

Other accounts attribute tbo foundation of Sarhind to 
the time of Silandar Jullam, or Alexander the Great, A 
fakir flying from Sikundar with the Bdraa, or “ philo- 
sophors' stone,” nnd bemg closely followed by the kmg, 
throw the stone into a tank near iliran la-dera, to the north 
west of tbo present city of Sarhind Sikandnr sent two 
elephants mto tbo water to search for the J?iraa, when one 
of their iron fetters was turned into gold, but the stone WM 
never found So the kmg pitched ms tent near the tank 
and planted a grove of mangoes, and stayed there searching 
for the Fdraa until the trees bore fruit He remained there 
for twelve years, when he abandoned the vam search, am 
filli ng up the tank, he dug another, which still exists, called 
Stbi-Sar, or " the lady's tank ” This tank, however, is 
usually attributed to iddj Tdj, or and Tdjt, the two 

daughters of Sikandnr, who are said to have died unmamed 
Them tombs aro still pointed out near the tank, and about one- 
quarter of a mile to the north is the Bigh Stkandar or 
grove of mangoe trees which is said to have bean planted by 
Alexander 


Aocordmg to the more popular ooconnt, a holy man 
named Mir Miran, or Amir Sayid received the kings 
daughter m marriage, along with ajaghir m too 

neighbourhood of Sarhmd The lady mode the tank now 
called Btbi-Sar, and when her husband died, the kmg bmir 
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oyej, tlio large stone tomb wliicb stands near tbe Bihu 
Sar tradition is su^^ported by tbe fact tbat tbe 

neio-bbOii^i^o village is still called Mir Mnan-ka-Dera. But 
of Mif bimself nothing whatever is known, except 

tbat b® Patb^n kings. This, indeed, 

is evid-®^^ tomb, which is a very fine 

gpgciniGn of the later Patb^ln architecture. I conclude, 
therefo^’®j that he must have lived after the time of Piruz 
Q;>^^o-ii}ak, or some time during the fifteenth centmy. A 
sirnila'*-’ deduced from the title of Mir, 

which ''^oiild seem not to have been used in India by holy 
jj 3 gj 3 ^ pntil after the time of Timur. If any dependence could 
be name of the king, I should be inchned to 

assi^d ^^iran to the time of Sikandar Lodi, in the 
]jgo'niniDg of the 16th century. Prom the late date of the 
tonib certain, therefore, that Sarhind could not have been 
fo^g^ed by the saint, although his residence at the place 
woulA perhaps have contributed to its aggrandizement. I 
think probable that the fakir of one legend is the 

saint other, as the same story of the hansas, or wild 

o-ees (?3 dropping pearls into the Hansala Nala during the 
stay fakir, is related also of the saint. 

But Sarhind must have been a place of some conse- 
quent® even in the time of the Hmdus, as a governor was 
appointed to it by Kutb-ud-din-Aibeg, the first Muhamma- 
dan Kmg of Delhi In A. D. 1216 it formed part of the 
vicei’ty^lty of the Panjab under the celebrated Shir Khan, 
•prho i^e-bmlt its fort, but it still had a separate governor 
unde’^' his jurisdiction. t On the death of Shir Khan in 

jh 1268, when the different districts of the Panj^ib were 
plae®*^ under separate governors, Sarhind agam became an 
ind<^P®^^®^t province of the Delhi empne. Dnder the 
Khi^B kings, however, it was once more attached to the 
vice^®y^ky of Samd,na, in which state it continued until 
X. 1360, when the fort was re-built and made the head 
of independent province by Piruz Tughlak. Prom this 
tnnP Sarhind continued to increase in wealth and importance 

^ Bnggs’ ForiBlitn, 1 , 20G Minlifij ns Sirftj, in tie Tnlat&t i-Nftsin, states tliat the 
forb c[^ ^rliind was taken "by Muhammud Ghon in A H 687, or A D 1191 Prenous 
to been in lus posaeasion, bat it was surrendered to Rni Pithora after a 

Henry EllioCs Muhammadan Historians by Dowson, II , 

295 ^ 

t Bnggs’ Fonshta, 1 , 235, 241. 
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until llio time of Akliir, ■nlicn the nvnl citaos of Sunim nnil 
Snmilnn ivcro both mndo Bulwrilinnto to it, and included in 
tlio Safliind Sirkar of tlio Subnii of Delhi Its prosperity 
iras further Inorciscd by flio gradual oncronclimcnts of the 
sand\ desert, irhicli at last forced tlio Mognl Emperors to 
abandon tlio old lines of road bv ITAnsi and Snndni, and to 
Bcek for a permanent lino fnrlbor to tlio north by Sarhind 
nnd Ambaln. lor tlio century nnd a half that inter 
Toncil betircon tlio accession of Akbar nnd tlio death of 
Aurangzib, Sarliind ivas one of tlio most flourishing cities 
of tlio Jlogal Empire, nnd to this period belong nearly all 
tlio existing buddings both public nnd private. Some idea 
of tlio great extent of Ibo citv dunng tins period may bo 
formed from Ibo popular bolfof that it contained no loss 
than 300 mosques, u itb ns many tombs, forts, sards, nnd 
arclls Slanj of tlio tombs nnd mosques ore yet Btandmg, 
and numerous wells may etni bo Been amongst tbo billowy 
heaps of tbo -rnst sea of tbo bnck ruins which now snironnas 
this old city for several miles 

Bnt the prosperity of Sarhind closed with tbo reign 
if Aurangiib, who died in A. D 1707 Two years later 
bo city was captured nnd plundered hy tbo Sikb Chief, 
Snndn, who put tbo Governor, Vnzir Kben, to death, m 
•ovengo for tbo crncl murder of Guru Govind’s family lu 
L713 bis successor, BAynzid Klien, was killed, nnd Sarhmd 
vns agam plundered by tbo viotonons Sikbs Its further 
Iccay was arrested for a time hy tho copturo and death of 
Banda m 1710, and tho consequent dispersion of tho Bikh 
Toops But m 17D8, when they hnd rocoTcred their strength, 
t was plundered for the third timo by tbo Sikh soldiois of 
Vdinn Bog’s army, who oipoUod tho Afghan Governor 
of Ahmad Shah In 1701 Ahmad Shnh romstated his 
Govomor, Zem Khan, m person, and m tho end of the follow 
mg year ho agam returned and Irnstratcd tho designs of 
tho Sikhs hy defeating them with great slaughter hetween 
Eudidna and Sarhind But though ohcoked, the Sikhs 
not much weakoned, and in December 1703 they managw 
to assemble another large army for a fourth attack on Sarbini 
Zem IHinn marched out to oppose them, bat he was defeats 
and killed, and Sarhmd was token and totally destroyed by 

tho Tongofnl Sikhs who hod not yet forgotten tho murder 

of Gum Govmd’s family Even to this day orory Sikb, on 
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passing tlirongli Sarliind, carries away a brick wbicli be is 
supposed to throw into the Jumna as he goes towards Hari- 
dwar, and into the Sutlej on his return to the PanjA^b, with 
the hope that in time the detested city will thus be utterly 
removed from the face of the earth. The IMubammadan 
families who escaped retired to the village of Bassi, four miles 
to the northward, vhich has now become a large and flourish-' 
ing town. 

After its destruction in 1763, Sarhind remained desolate 
for several years, until it was partially occupied by the Sikhs 
of Patiilla. In 1838, when I first saw its ruins, they ivero 
surrounded by a thick jungle of JPalas, or Dhdh trees. Tins 
has now disappeared, and when I visited the place in 1S64 j 
I saw only fine fields covered with ciops of green corn 
waidng amidst the ruins. At present there are said to bo 
upwards of 3,000 inhabited houses, which would give a popu- 
lation of more than 16,000 souls. 

The ruins of Sarhind, as already mentioned, consist 
almost entirely of Muhammadan biuldiugs of a late period. 
With the single exception of Mir Mnan’s tomb, they are 
all of brick which has once been plastered, but the loss of 
the stucco has hastened their decay, and has deprived them 
of much of then beauty. Some of them are still remark- 
able for their size, but the greater number are mere shape- 
less heaps of nun. 

The finest and oldest building at Sarhind is the tomb of 
Mir Miran. It forms a square of 47 feet outside, and 
26 feet 4 inches inside, with a height of about 32 feet. It is 
built entirely of stone, and is siumounted by a large central 
dome, raised on an octagonal base, with a smaller dome, 
raised on a square base, crowning each of the four covers 
Each of the four sides is pierced by a recessed doorway with 
a pointed arch, which is covered by a second loftier arch of 
larger span. The dead walls are reheved by three rows of 
recesses, surmounted by battlements, and ornamented with 
numerous squares of blue enamelled tiles. The general effect 
is decidedly good, and altogether the tomb of Mir Miran is 
one of the most pleasing as well as one of the most perfect 
specimens of the later Path^n or earlier Afghan architectuie. 

The largest tomb at Saihindis a plain brick building 
attributed to Sayid Khan, Path^n. It is a square of 77-| 
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fcot onlsido and of 27i foot inside, tlio tliick walls bang 
piorccd from tlio outsKlo by deeply recessed rooms, whioh are 
roofed witli pointed bnlf domes At tho four comers there 
aro rciy small square turrets which look mean and insigni 
fleant bcsido the lofty centml doino of about 40 foot diameter, 
which crowns tho building Tins dome springs from a tall 
base or neck about 20 feet in height, and is surmounted by 
an octagonal cupola winch forms an elegant and appropriate 
summit to tho whole cdillco I notice this last fact tho 
more particularly, hcoauso tho pinnacle or cupola of most 
PathAn tombs is usually wanting altogether, or Is too much 
rumed to show its design. 

Tho next tomb in point of size is another red bnok 
budding attributed to Kliqja, or Khwflja Klian. This is a 
Btpinro of 08 feet outside and 23i foot msido Tho great 
dome 13 80 feet m diameter outside, and 7 feet thick. At 
each of tho four coraors thcro is a small onpola standing on 
a base 14 feet square As the general stylo of this budding 
approaclics very closely to that of Alir Milan’s tomh, it may 
he assigned with great probability to the fifteenth century 

Tho smaller tombs it is Unnecessary to desenbo, but I 
may mention tho ootagonal brick tomb of Uhirka OhoU or 
tho “ thread maker,” and tho pretty httle ootagonal tomb of 
JPtrbandt ATiisAaimflo, or “ the pamter " Tho latter is on 
octagonal buUdmg on open arolies, surmounted by the well 
known pear sbapM demo of tho Mognl penod , but the 
body of the huddmg is profnsoly oorered with pamtmgs cu 
flowers, most probably designed by tho Nalshatalla bun^fi 
and tho roof is entiraly covered with glased tdes arranged 
m a novel and pleasing manner, which I have not seen re- 
pented elsewhere Tho thin nbs, or melon like diviSionfl of 
the dome, are marked by dork blue Imes, and the mtervsls 
are filled by colored tdos, laid hemng hone fashion, m » 
gradation of shades beginning from pale yellowish green at 
the top down to dark green at the bottom Bach of the* 
spaces therefore represents a large green leaf with stem ^ 
fibres marked by the thm Imes of junction of the tiles. 
The octagonal base of tho dome is covered with three rows 
of yellow tdes diyidod by thin lines of blue, the whole bM 
mounted by a diamond pattern of yoUow and blue. 
gether this is one of the most pleasing speoimena of glaieo 
ornamentation that I have yet met with 
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Tlie only existing mosque that is worth mentioning is 
that which bears the name of Sadan Kasa% or Sadan the 
Butcher, to the north of the present town. This Masjid was 
originally 140 feet long and 70 feet broad, hut, since I first 
saw it in 1838, the west end has fallen down, and the whole 
building is otherwise in much worse order. The central 
room is covered by a dome 46 feet in diameter, but the 
narrower side rooms are covered in a peculiar manner by two 
small domes each, instead of by the usual oblong domes of 
the later Mogals. I conclude, therefore, that this mosque 
must belong either to the close of the Afghan period, or to 
the beginning of the earlier Mogal period. Its approximate 
date may be fixed at about A. B. 1600. 

The Saveli or dwelling house of Sahdbat Beg, or Sand{k 
Beg, is only worthy of notice as, perhaps, the largest existing 
specimen of the ugly domestic architecture of the wealthy 
Muhammadans of the Mogal Empire. It consists of two 
great piles of brick hiuldmg each about 60 feet square, and 
70 or 80 feet in height, connected by high dead walls, which 
enclose a court yard. Externally, the dead walls are divided 
into ten rows of square panels mounting one above the 
other with monotonous regularity, which is broken, but not 
relieved, by a single piece of lattice work on each side. 
Here and there may he observed a few small square holes 
which are much more suggestive of the dreary cells of a 
prison than of the cheerful roo ms of a nobleman’s palace. 

The only other building that is worthy of notice is 
the great Sardi, or staging palace of the Mogal Emperors, 
to the south-east of the city. A sardi was built at every 
stage on the road from Agra to Labor, via Delhi and 
Sarhind. Many of these buildings still exist, and most of 
them are still occupied for different purposes. The sard,i at 
Bhalor was turned into a fort by the Sikhs, and is now used 
as an arsenal by the British Government. The sar^i at 
Sarhind was unoccupied when I saw it in 1838, but it is now 
used as a pubhc audience haU by the Pati^Lla authorities, 
to whom it is only known as the Am~hlids, and under this 
name it is" inserted in the Atlas of India, Sheet Ho. 48. 
The^ usual sardi is a large square enclosure surrounded by 
a high wall, with a gateway towards the high road, a large 
building in the middle of each of the other three sides^. and 
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a onntinnoufl suite of small rooms on all four sides But tlis 
sarfti of Sarluud is remarkable for its superior aocommoda 
tion and additional buildings, irbieh, as they most hare 
contributed to the comfort and even luiury of the place, 
■would seem to show that the Emperors 'were m the harat of 
halting at Sarhind This tardi consists of a large enolosuro 
with tho royal apartments arranged on all four sides, and a 
tank in the middle of tho square The enclosure is 600 feet 
m length from east to west, and 476 feet from north to 
south The tank is 820 feet hy 280 feet, -with a flight of 
eight steps on all four sides, and an arched causeway or 
bridge passmg through tho middle of it The principal 
apartments which are on the south side, consist of a block 
07 feet long hy 66 feet, and on tho opposite side across the 
tank there is a Sliiah-Mahal, or “ hall of mirrors,” for pnhho 
audiences At the south-aist and south west oomers there 
are hamdms and pnvate apartments, and on the east and 
west sides there are suites of servanta’ rooms and stables 
During my stay at Sarhmd I made diligent enquiries 
for old coins, wiuoh are found m considerable numbers after 
the annual mins I obtained numerous specimens of tho 
Muhammadan comage from the earhest kings dovm to tho 
Mogul Emperor, Muhammad 8hoh, dated m A H 1138, or 
A D 1716 I got also four corns of the early Brahman 
Einga of Knhul who reigned from about A D 000 to OoO, 
■with a few apeoimens of the iator Indo Scythian coinage, 
and n smgle com of the great Indo-Scyttimn pnneo 
Khmshka The conolosion which I draw from these coins 
IS, that Sarhmd was certainly a flonnshmg town ra A B 
900, and that it was most probably m existence os enrlyas 
tho reign of Kamshkn at the beginning of the Ohnsunn 
era 


-yy-rr. thanesab, oe sthanestvaba 

The name of Thdnesar or Sth&nestoara is said 
derived either from the StMna or abode of Inoara or Mnhn 
deva, or from the junction of his names of Sthdnu n^ 
Jmoara The toira is one of tho oldest and most oelobmtca 
places m India, but the oarliost cortam notioc of it under 
this name is hy the Ohineso pUgnm Itwen Thsang m A. B 
034, although it is probably mentioned by Pfolomy ns JJalax 
Kaisaru, for which wo should, perhaps, read Satan aisara 
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for the Sauslvi'it S/hancswara. But the place was more 
famous for its councxion uith fhc history of the IWndus, than 
for its possession of a temple of Mahlclcva, whose worship, in 
India at least, must bo of much later dale than the heroes 
of the j\Xahabhara{a. All the country immediately around 
Thhiicsar, bctucen the Sarasualt m\Ci Dr tsJiadwali UiTcrs, 
is kuou 11 by the name of Kurn-Kshetra, that is the field 
or land of Kiiru,'^ who is said to have become an ascetic on 
the bank of the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
This lake is called by various names, as Brahmd-Sar, 
Ddma-JiracJ, T'di/u or V(uiai((-S(n\ and Daiara-Sar, The 
iirst name is attributed to Brahma, because he performed a 
sacrifice on its banks. Tlic second name is derived from 
u ho is said to have spilt the blood of the 
KsJic(rij/as in this place. The last two titles arc derived 
fiom tiic names of the god of wind, on account of the 
plca'^ant breezes which blew over the waters of the lake 
during Kuril’s period of asceticism. This lake is the centre 
ol attraction for most pilgrims ; but all round it for many 
miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places con- 
nected with the Karraias and Ddndavas, and with other 
heroes of antiquity, is very groat indeed. According to 
popular belief, the ei^act number is 3G0, but the list given in 
the Kiiru-Kshcira MahCdmijais limited to ISO places, of 
which one-half, or 01, are to the north along the lino of the 
venerated Sarasuati Biver, Tlierc arc, however, in this list 
so many omissions of places of acknowledged importance, 
such as the Ddgahrada at Drudri, the Vi/dsasilicda at 
Basthali, the PardsaraLirath at Bfllu, and the Vislinu-tiratli 
at Sagga near Nardna^ that I feel inclined to believe that the 
popular number of 360 may not be exaggerated. 

The Qliahra or district of Kurn-Kshetra is also called 
Dliarma-KsJieira, or the '' holy land,” which is evidently the 
orginal of Hwen Thsang’s “ le champ du honheurP In his 
time the chcle of pilgrimage was limited to 200 h, which, at 
his valuation of 10 li to the Indian yojana of 4 Jeos is 
equivalent to 20 hos In the time of Akbar, however, the 
circle had already been increased to 40 JcoSy-\ and at the 
time of my visit it had been extended to 48 kos, although 


• Jiihon’e Hwen Thsang, II, 213 
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tlio 40 hn circuit ■vma nlso vroU known, and is, indeed, 
noted by J£r Uowring Tbo circuit stated by the Chinese 
pilgrim could not bnro boon more tlmn SC or 40 miles, at 7 
or 8 miles, to tlio yojano, but tbo circle mentioned by Abul 
rail could not bo less than 53 miles, at tbo usual Talnation 
of tbo Padsbabi loj at IJ miles, and might, at Sir H 
Elliot's valuation of Akbnr a lot at more than 24 miles, be 
extended to upwards of 100 milos It is posnblo, mdeed, 
to make these difforont statements agree very closely by 
changing tbo pilgrim’s number to 400 li, or 10 yojanat, 
wliioli aro equivalent to 40 loa, or 80 milos, and by estmint- 
inp Abul basl's 40 hit at tbo usual Indian rate of about 3 
miles caeli I am myself quite satisfied of tbo necessity for 
making this correction in tbo pilgrim’s number, ns the narrow 
extent of bis arclo would not only shut out the equally 
famous shrines at Pnthudala, or Pehoa on tbo Saraswati, as 
well ns tbo Kauaikt Sangam, or junction of the Kausiki 
and PrnhodmU Eivers, but would aotunlly exclude the 
Drislmdwati itself, which in the Vdmana Piirdna is specially 
montionod os bomg within the bmita of tbo holy land. 

Jlirgi Kilelre Kanliielre dirgit StUtatra pn 

NttdyatUre Pnsladratydk jattyaydl ncJtirvdia/ti. 

" They were making the great saonfico of Satranta m the 
wide region of Kurulahelra on tbo bonks of the Onthadaxd* 
estcemM holy on account of its nrtues ” Tins met is also 
specially montionod m the ITahShhSrata as bemg the soutb 
cm boundary of tbo holy land • 

Paktkinena Saratvttydh DntiadvaiyaUarnM^eka 

Jr ttuanti Karuhketre U vtuantt inmitapn 

“ South from SaraswaU and north from PmhaduxiU, they 
who dwell m Kurulshelra live m paradise " Prom these 
texts it IS certam that tbo holy land of Kurultletra must 
have extended to the Pnthadioati in the tune of Hwen 
Thsang, and therefore that bis bmitation of lis circuit to 
200 U, or 20 kos, must be erroneous 

In another passage of the iPahdihdrata, the boundaries 
of the holy land axe even more expbcatly detailed, t 


• VaDft*pirT« di. 88 — 4* 
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Tad Batnuldratiial^o) yadantaiam Rdmdh addndn-cJia B^acJial- 
nulasifa~cha 

Mat Kurukshetra, Bananta-pancliakam, Titamakdsi/oUara VedmicTiyate. 

The tract between BatmiJca^ Aratnufcat Rdmdhrada, and 
Bhacliahnnha, is called Kuruhshetraj Samantapa/nchaha, and 
the northern Fedi of JPita-maha or Brahmh.” As this last 
name of Brahmd-vedi is equivalent to JBrahmd'oao'tta, we 
have another testimony in the Code of Mann for extending 
the holy land to the banks of the Drishadwati.’*" 

Sarasvati Bmliadvatyordeva nudyor yadantaram. 

Tandeva nirmiiani-desan Brahmdvarttan pi acIiaJcshate. 

‘'That region, made by the gods, which is between the 
Saraswati and Brishadioah Bivers, is called Bralimdvartia. ” 

"With the explicit statements of these texts before ns, 
there onght to have been httle or no diflBcnlty in ascertaining 
the precise limits of the DIia7'ma-Bshet7'a, or holy land in 
the neighbourhood of Thanesar. We have given as the 
names of two rivers which form its northern and southern 
boundaries, and the names of the four places of })ilgrimag6 
at the four comers of the holy circuit. The position of 
BafnuJca, indeed, is well known as the Batan Jaksh, or 
B>atna yaksJia, at the north-east comer of the circuit, and 
four miles to the east of Thanesar, But the positions of the 
other three places I have been unable to verify exactly, as I 
could find but very few people who agreed about them. 
Accordmg to some people, the Ai'atnuka Yaksha, or north- 
west comer, was on the Sarsuti, only 4 miles to the west 
of Pehoa. According to others, it was also called BaJiar 
Yaksh which they identified with Bahar on the Sarsuti, no 
less than 22 miles to the west of Pehoa, and 40 miles to the 
west of Batan Jaksh. The position of the south-west 
comer, caEed Bdmdh'ada in the Malidbhdrata, is equally 
difhcult to discover, as there are no less than four holy 
tanks of this name, each of which has -its advocates. 
According to some, the true B^m^hrada is only 2 kos from 
Jliind^ and no less than 28 kos beyond Kaithal, or from 65 
to 70 miles distant from Thanesar, which is utterly im- 
possible. I believe that this Bamahrada is a late invention 
of interested Brahmans who wished to curry favor with 


* Haviglitoii’s Institutea of Manu, II , 17. 
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tlio Sikli Hijn of Jlimd b) bnnging liis capital xvitUm tlic 
range of the holv circuit of Kuniksbotra Others referred 
tea EAmlVbmiln near riindri, botircon Aisang and Kaitbal, 
nbout 18 or 20 miles to Ibo south of I’ehoD, ■n’liioli is the 
\ cn position in ivliicti tiiosoutli ircst corner of the 40 los cir 
cults sliould lie looked for, but 1 could not learn auTtbing more 
dellnito about it The position of the south east comer, called 

JlachakuHka Takaha, or Sachakrnka, ij cquaUv doubtful 
Some pointed to the neighbourhood of Satldan, wbioh is 
mans miles to the south of tho ItShshaai, or Dnshodwati 
Eiver Others said It was only 4 koa from Nisang, in wliioli 
position tbero u a Tillage called Sajhere, and tho lake of 
Kaehtcn close to the bloody battle field of Nardna, and from 
18 to 20 miles to the south of Ratan Jaksh and tho samo 
distance to tlio cast of Pundn As no one seemed to know 
nnTthing about the place, I am unable to idoutify its exact 
position TTliau encamped near Eaton Jaksh, I was m 
formcil that tho south cost comer was at Trikka Jaksh 40 ftx 
to tlio south, that tho H^mdhrada was 40 koa to tho west of 
TrikXa, and that Bahar Jaksh was 40 koa to tho north of 
Eftmdhradn As this would make tho circmt into a square 
of 40 koa each side, and would carry tho boundary beyond 
PAnipat to tho Elmabmda of Jlimd, I am saiisilM that it 
18 an mvontion of Into date to please tho Itaja ok Jhini 
I propose to complete my onqmncs on this subject during 
the onsmng cold season but I may now state my behef that 
tho extent of tho holy ciromts of Kurukshotra will ho 
found witbm tho bmits which I have hero mdicated Iho 

circuit thus formed from Baton Jaksh on the Sarsuti west 

ward to Pehoa, from thonce southward to beyond Pondn, 
from thence eastward vtd Nisang to NarAna on the BAksbasi, 
and from thonce northward to Bfttan Jaksh, is ns nearly M 
possible 80 miles, or 40 koa "Withm these bmits bo all the 
famous places connected with the lustoiy of the PAndus, and 
with them predecessors Baja Venn and Bija Pnthu, some of 
which I now propose to describe 

The Saraiiii, in Sanskrit Saraaacaii is too weil known to 
require more than a mere notice Its name is denved from 
Saras, a " lake or pool,” and call, ‘ hke ” mearung 
the “ river of lakes or pools,” a character which it still bears, 
as it partmUy dnes up early m the year and becomes a m^ 
snecession of pools without any Tisibla stream lao 
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33rahmaiis have clc\crly taken ad van! ago of these pools, to 
each of nhich they have attached a legend with its accom- 
panying shrine. Tims, along the hank of the Sarsuti to the 
noith of Tlulncsar, fiom J\a(a}} Jal'nli on the cast to Aujas- 
GhdtQxi the nest, a distance of only 5 miles, there aicno 
less than 3J slirincs, or 7 slnincs in one mile, or a shrine at 
every 250 yards. Of these the most celebrated is the TOda- 
l^rdcliin, or Ganrfddivaih^ in nhich the Ganges herself is 
said to have hatlicd te get rid of the load of sin nith nhich 
the people had defiled her waters. Another famous place is 
the St}umu~(ira(/ij nhcrc Hoja dedicated a shrine to 

Siva, under the name of Sthdnu. According to the legend, 
the leprous Jl^ja w ho'^c name I ha\ c found as widely 
diflused as those of tlic Pandus themselves, while travelling 
in a was ‘letdown hy the hearers on the hank of the 
Saraswali. A dog cro^^sed the ii\ er and stopped near tlic duU 
to shake himself, when some water was sprinkled on the 
Baja, who was astonished on seeing that each spot thus wet- 
ted immediately became wdiolc. JIo at once plunged into 
the stream and came out entirely cleansed from his leprosy. 
These tw'o legends arc alone buiricicnt to account for the 
deeply-rooted belief of the people in the purifying quality 
of the w aters of the Sarasw ati. Some places refer to the 
destruction of the Kshatriyas b}" Parasu-Bfima, and other 
spots are dedicated to the story of the Pdndus, such as 
KshiriU^-LCaa and Asthijmr. In the first of these places the 
W’ater of the river was clianged to milk (Jcslib'a) for the use 
of the wearied J?dndnSf and in the other their hones (asth ) 
w’crc collected together in a heap. In A. B. 03^1 these 
hones were showm to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsaug, 
who records that they w ero of very large size.* All my 
enquiries for them w'crc fruitless, hut the site of Asihiptir is 
still pointed out in the plain to the w'cst of the city towards 
Anjasghat. 

The great lake of Kurii-Kshetra is an oblong sheet of 
water 3,64i6 feet in length from east to west, and 1,900 feet 
in breadth. t Lloyd estimated it at one mile by half a mile, 
but he afterwards gives the breadth as three times 235 paces, 
or 706 paces, which, even at 2^ feet each, are equal to only 


^ Julion'a Ilwcii Tlisang, II , 214 
+ Sco riulc LXXI for a llnp o£ ThUucsar. 
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1,801 feet, liras proving llio aconrocy of my measuroment, 
and tlio inoorroctnoES of Ins omi cstimato In the middle 
of tlio laKo tlioro is an island 580 foot squaro, ivhicli b 
connooted with tho north and south hanks by two broken 
bndges 20 foot broad In tho west half of tho i^nd, there 
IS n deep squaro tank called OJtandra lupa, or “ Ohandra’s 
wdl,” whloti 18 ono of tho plaoes of pilgnniaKO, although it 
Is not onumcratod in tho Ust which I obtoued from the 
MaMlmya Tho island is bounded by a brick wall, and tho 
lake itscdf IS surrounded by a continuous flight of bnck 
stops Both of these works, as well as tho two bridges, 
nro attributed to Ei^a Birbal, tho witty oompamon of 
Akbar Tho whole place is said to have been descorated 
in tbo roign of Aurangaib, who built a castle on the island 
called Mogalplm, from which his soldiers could fire upon any 
pilgmna who might venture to batho in tho holy lake But 
with tho dcclmo of tho Mogal Bmpiro, and tho consequent 
nsocndnnoy of tho Sikhs, many of the old shrmos have been 
restored, and now shnnes have been erected, to which tho 
Hindu pilgrims now flock m thousands upon thousands. 
But tho whole plaoo has an nppenmneo of desolation and 
decay m spito of tho crowds of pilgmns with their gay 
looking water baskets crowned with red and white flags- 
This holy tank is mentioned by Abu Uihhn, who records on 
tho authority of Varhha Mlhn^ that during echpses of the 
moon tho waters of all other tanks visit the tank at Thane- 
sar, so that the bather m this tank at tho moment of echpse 
obtams tho merit of bathing m all tho other tanks 1 * 

This notico hy Vordha Mdiira carries us back at oaee h 
A I) 500, when the holy tank of Thdnesar was m nm 
repute But tho Pauranio legends attribute to it an antiqui^ 
long anterior oven to the Ptodus themselves On its banks 
Kuru, tho common nnoestor of tho Kauravaa and Fdndaw, 
sat m asootio abstraction , here Porasu Bdmn slew the Kshn- 
tnyas, and here Pumravas having lost the nymph Vrt^ 
at length mot lus oolostinl bnde at Kum kshetra 
with four other nymphs of heaven m a lake beanbful mtn 
lotuses ” But the story of tho horse-head^ Fadhpaiuii, or 
DadJiwlia, is perhaps even older than tho legend of Pam 
mvns, 03 it is alluded to m tho Big Veda.t “ With lus bones 


* HoiaATtd, Uemotre anr 1 Indo, p. tS7 
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Indra slew ninety iimes nine Tli(yas^^ Tlio scholiast 
explains this hy saying that the thundcrholt of Indra was 
formed of the* horse’s head, nith nhich the Aswms had 
supplied The headless Dadlnanch that he might teach his 
science to them. According to the legend, Badhyaiich 
during his life-time had hcen the terror of the Asuras, who, 
after his death, multiplied and overspread the Avholc caith. 
Tlicn “Indra inquiring nhat had hccome of him, and 
whether nothing of him had been left hchind, uas told that 
the horse’s head uas still in existence, hut no one knew 
uhcrc. Search uas made for it, and it uas found in the lake 
Sari/andicff on the skirls of ituru-kshctra.” I infer that 
this is only another name for the great tank of Kurulcshctia, 
and consequently that the scared pool is at least as old as the 
Big Veda itself.* I think it also probable tliat the CV/^/rrt- 
(irallit or spot where Vishnu is said to have taken up his 
CJiah'cij or discus, to kill Bhishma, may have been the 
original spot where Indra slew the Viitras, and that the 
bones, which were afterwards assigned to the Pandus, may 
have been those of the Vritras of the older legend. In 
support of this suggestion, I may mention that the Chaim- 
iirath is close io AslhixmVj or the “place of bones.” 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the Chnlcm-tirath 
was the most famous shrine of Kuru-kshetra. Abu Bihiln 
records that when the Muhammadans captured Thdncsar, they 
found a statue which the people believed to be as old as the 
war of the Kauravas and Pandavas. This statue, which was 
somewhat above life-size, was called Chakra Siodmz, or the 
“lord of the discus,” one of the well known names of 
Vishnu. In Perishta’s histoiy this name has been altered 
to Jag-So7}ia, which in the Persian characters is an easy 
misreading for Chakra Swdnii. According to both authors, 
the statue was earned to Ghazni to be broken and trodden 
under foot.^ 

The only other places of consequence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Thanesar, are the Kii^'udhioaj-Tiraik and 
Baja Karn-ka-kilaJi. The fet of these is a rumed temple 
at the east end of the Nao'hida-Tdl^ and close to the south- 
west corner of the old fort. On this spot Baja Kuru is said 
to have set up his flag. I found here several fragments of 
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sculpture connected willi (ho worship of Siva, hut tho most 
certain oviacnco of its antiquity is tho number of larco 
hncKs, from 9 to lOJ rnohes in breadth, whidi nro hunt 
into tho walls of tho two modem temples 

Jlaja ICam la lilah is a huge mound upwards of one 
mile to tho south west of tho holy tank It la 500 feet 
square at top, and about 800 foot sqnaro at base, with a 
general height of 30 feet, wliioh, on tho wostora side, rises 
to to feet. There nro no anciont remains except a Inr^ d^ 
well, wliioh 13 13 feet in diamotor and 58 feot deep Tho 
mound is covered with framents of pottoiy, and broken 
hnoks of tho same dimontJons as those of Kttritdhioaj 
This place is said to have been tho stronghold of Eqja Kama, 
tho lialf brother of tho Pdndavat, hut engaged on tho side 
of tho Kauracaa, as tho Gonoral ot Doiyodhan Kama 
was BO famous for his liberality that it has now passed into 
a proverb, and people say " what is that compared to tho 
muniAconco of Raja Kama ’’ 

Tlidncsar itself consists ot on old mmed fort, about 1,200 
fool square at top, with tho modem town on a mound to the 
cast, and a suburb, called Sdhan, on another mound to the 
west Altogether the throo old mounds oooupy a space 
nearly one mile in length from east to west, and about 2,000 
feot in average brcadtlu These dimensions give a oironit of 
14,000 feot, or less than 2} miles, which is somewhat under 
tho 20 U, or 8§ miles of Hwen Thsang But before the 
inroads of the Muhammadans, it is certain from the number 
of bnok rums still exisbng, as weU ns from the statements 
of tho people themsolves, that the whole of the interveiung 
space hetweon tho present town and the lake, which is now 
callod Darrd, must have formed part of the old oity 
Tokmg m this space, the onginal city would have been as 
nearly as possible an exact square of one mile on each side, 
which would give a oirouit of 4 mdes, or a httlo more than 
the measurement of tho Ohmese pilgnm Aooording to 
tradition, the fort was built by Baja DUtp^ a descendant oi 
Knm, five generations anterior to the PAndus It is said 
to have hud 52 towers or hastionB, of whioh some remains 
still exist On the west side the earthen ramparts nse to a 
height of 60 feet above the road, but the moss of the m 
tenor is not more than 40 feet high The whole mound is 
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thickly covered vritli large broken bricks, but, witb the 
exception of three old wells, there are no remains of any 
antiquity. The first well, in front of the ruined Jdmai 
Masjid, is 9^ feet broad and 66 feet deep. The second well, 
called OtwdlaKua, is 12 feet broad and 64 deep. The third 
well, in the very centre of the fort, is now only a deep hole, 
its brick walls having been carried away by the people. At the 
north-east corner of the fort there are some Muhammadan 
buildings which will be described presently. 

When the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, visited 
Sa-ta-m-sJie-fa-Io, or Sthaneswara, in A p 634, he found 
only three Buddhist monasteries containing 700 monks, 
while the Brahmanical temples amounted to 100, and the 
Brahmanists of different sects were very numerous. At 4 
or 6 Hi or three-quarters of a mile, to the north-west of the 
town, there was a brick stiqya of Asoka, 200 feet in height, 
which was said to contain a portion of relics of Buddha. 
The bricks were of a reddish yellow color, and very smooth 
and glossy. In the position here indicated I found two 
ruined mounds, of which the larger is known as the Mad- 
rasa, or ** College,” and the smaller is covered with Muham- 
madan tombs. No remains of the Madrasa now exist, but 
the mound is thickly covered with large broken bricks, like 
those at Kurudhwaja, and of a reddish yellow, or yellowish 
red colour, exactly like that of a Gosain’s freshly-dyed 
clothes. But they were all mouldering away under the 
action of saltpetre, and I could not find even a single frag- 
ment of glossy or shining brick to verify my identification 
of this mound with the stupa of Hwen Thsang. It is about 
400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 
pom 20 to 26 feet. The smaller mound to the north-east 
is about 150 feet in diameter by 15 feet in height. It is 
probable that this smaller mound may be the remains of the 
stupa from which all the larger pieces of brick have been 
carried away, and the larger mound may be the ruins of 
an extensive monastery. It is certain at least that the 
three rnonasteries, containing 700 monks, must have been of 
large size, as the usual number of monks in a monastery 
would appear to have been only about 100. As I propose to 
make a further exammation of this mound, and of the other 
ruins at Th^nesar during the ensuing cold season of 1866- 
1866, 1 will reserve all further remarks for a futm’e report. 
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Tlio only Jirulinmoinrlan remains nt Tliuncsar tliat arc 
worlliy of notice are two mnsjids, one madrasn, anti ono 
tomb Tho two mnsjids aro Icnown ns tbo Pathana or 
^tono mnspid,’* and Jlio Chviit or “ glazed tile masjid,” 
Tho former is m tho old fort fo tho west of tho mndrasa 
It is a small building, being only 37 foot long by llj feet 
broad inside, but it is rcmarkablo for its minars wbiob aro 
nttaohed to tho ends of tho iacl wall instead of tho front 
wall, ns is usual Theso mmnrs arc fluted bolow with altar 
naloly round angular flutes liko tbo Kutb Ifinar, and as 
thoy havo a great slope, I think that tho building may bo 
assigned with somo probability to the timo of Pimz Tugulak, 
or towards tho end of tbo 14tfi century Tho OAini Mayid 
IS situated in tho city near tho north-east angle of tho fort. 
It has two short stout minars, which, ns woll as tho walls of 
tho mosquo, have once been oovered with glazed tiles 
Most of tbo tiles aro now gone, but as tbo remaining tiles 
aro of small size and each piece of ono uniform color, I 
bcliovo that tho building may bo assigned with much pro- 
bability to tho reign of Aumngzib 

Tho madrasa and tomb stand together in a lofty posibon 
at tbo north-cast comer of the fort The madrasa is a stone 
building 17k foot squnro outside, with a deep arcade of nine 
openings on each side, forming an interior oonrt-yard of 120 
foot on each face Tho mmn entrance is on the east side by 
a steep flight of stops from tho mam road between the oity 
and fort , but there is a smaller doorway in the south west 
comer towards the Falltanya Maytd The building is 
formed entirely of tho spoils of Hmdn temples, the arcades 
being supportM on plum Hindu piUars In tho court-yard, 
however, I found a portion of an ornamented pillar 2 feet 
mnare, with tbo comers recessed, and with the remains of 
Hindu figures on its faces I fonnd also a round stone, i 9J 
inobes m diameter and 11 mebos thiok, with a hole pierced 
tbrongb the middle This is well known ns the Tasbth-ke 
ddnd, or “ rosary berry , ” but from its shape and size I 
have no doubt that it ouoa formed part of the pmnaolo of a 
Hmdn temple Notlung is known of the date of tba 
madrasa, but from its evidont co n ne x ion with tho tomb, 

I infer that it must have been built at the same tiM 
as a part of the rehglous estabhahment of the saints 
sbnne 
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The tomb is' an octagonal building of white marble, 18 
feet on each side, and U feet in diameter, crowned by a marble 
dome, and surrounded by a court-yard l74i feet square, paved 
with marble. Trom its lofty position, the fl.oor of the couit- 
yard being 4il feet above the ground, the white marble dome 
of this shrine forms a most conspicuous object for many 
miles all round. There is nothing particularly curious in the 
building itself; but the white marble and the noble position 
combined, make it one of the most striking and picturesque 
monuments m North India. Its pear-shaped dome and 
flowered marble lattice declare it to be of modem date, which 
is supported by the belief of the people, who universally 
attribute the shrine to the Ptr, or spiritual adviser, of D^rfb 
Shekoh. There is a difference, however, about the name of 
the Pir, some calling him Ahd-ur-raTiwi, some Abd-ul-kao^mi, 
and others Ahd-ul-Razdk. But he is more familiarly known 
by the name or title of Shekh Chilli, or Shekh Tilli, and he is 
said to have been the author of a book entitled “ Lives of 
the WalisA^ or Muhammadan Saints. I have failed in 
tracing this saint in any of the books to which I have had 
access, but from the style of the tomb itself, I have little 
doubt that the people are right in assigning it to the time of 
Shekoh, or about A D. 1660. The tomb was turned 
into a temple for reading the Ora/iith by the Sikhs, who are 
said to have carried off portions of the marble lattice-work 
to Kaithal. 


XXVIT. AMIN. 

Live miles to the S. S. B. of Th6;nesar there is a large 
and lofty mound called Amin, which is said by the Brah- 
mans to be a contraction of Ahliimanyw Kliera, or the 
mound of Abbimanyu, the son of Arjun. The place is also 
named Ohakra-hliyu, or the arrayed army,” because the 
Pandus here assembled them troops before their last battle 
vuth the Eauravas. Here Abbimanyu was killed by Jaya- 
matha, who was himself killed the next day by Arjun. 
Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in ascetic abstrac- 
won to obtain a son, and here accordmgly she gave birth to 
btiryya, or the sun. The mound is about 2,000 feet in 
ength from north to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a 
leiglit of from 25 to 30 feet. On the top there is a small 
age called Amin, inhabited by Gaur Brahmans, with a 
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Uimplo to AdUt, nnd a Snryya Knitd on tlio oast, and a 
toDiplo to Snryya to tlio west. The Siiryya Kund is said to 
represent tlio spot where tho sun was horn, and accordingly 
all women who wish for male children pay their devotions at 
tho temple of Aditi on Sundaj, and afterwards bathe m tho 
Suraj Kund 


PEnOA, OR PRITHUDAKA 

Tlio old town of Fehoa is situated on tho sonth hank of 
tlio Sarsuti, 11 miles to tho west of Thdnesar Tho place 
dorives its name from tho famous Frilhu Ohahra rartti, who 
is said to have heon tho first person that obtained tho title 
of Itaja. At his birth, aecoruing to tho Vishnu Purdna, 
“ all hvmg creatures rojoiood,” because ho was bom to put 
on ond to tho anarohy wbioh then prevailed over the whole 
earth * Tho story of tho cure of Raja Vena’s leprosy, by 
bathmg in tho Saraswati, has already boon told On his 
death his son Pnthu performed tho usual Srdddha, or 
funeral coremomes, and for twelve days after tho cremation 
ho sat on tho bank of the Saraswati offormg ivator to all 
comers Tho place was thoroforo named Frtthudaka, or 
Pnthu’s pool, from daka or iidala water, nnd tho city 
whioh he nflorourds built on the spot was called by the same 
namo. The shnne of PrUhudaka has a place m Kurukshotra 
hfahdtmya, and is stiU visited. 

The town of Pohoa is built portly upon tho low ground, 
and partly on an old mound as lofty as that of ThAnesar, or 
fimm 80 to 40 feet high Its antigoity is proved by the 
large size of its old bnoks which are 18 by 12 by nnd 8 
inohes In the lower part of the western portion of the 
city there is a modem t^ple of Gliar&ndth, who is said to 
have been the disciple of Oorakhndlh In the wall of this 
temple is fixed an inscription m 16 hnes of Haja Bhoja Deva, 
the eon of Edma Bhadra Deva, dated m Samvai 276, both 
in words and m figures. This date, as I have already made 
known, most probably refers to the era of Sri Harsha, which 
began m A. D 607 The date of the msonphon will there 
fore, be A. D 882, at which tune, as wo know from the 
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Gwalior inscription of S. 033, or A. I). 876, there was reign- 
ing a powerful king of the same name, who is most i^robably 
the Raja Bhoja that was contemporary with Sankara Varmma 
of Kashmir, between A. D. 883 and 901. In the midst of 
the bazar in the south-east quarter of the city there is a 
second inscription of 21 lines fixed m the wall of a dwelling 
house called' Sklhgir-ka-Uaveli. This inscription is imperfect 
on the left hand, and is not dated ; but as it would appear to 
hare been executed by Beva llaja, the sixth in descent from 
Maheudra Ptlla Dora, u ho was the son of Bhoja Beva, it 
may with much probability be assigned to the end of the 
11th century. A5 these inscriptions arc now in the hands 
of Babu Rajendra jilittrA, we may confidently expect before 
long to have the contents of both records satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

Tlic position of tho Gharibndth temple, to which the 
first inscription is now attached, is close to the much fre* 
quented shrine of Brahmd-Yonii which has a place in the 
list of tho KnruJcslietra Mahdimya. Near it there is a long 
subterranean passage, which is said to extend fiir 2 Jeos^ or 
nearly three miles, but at present it cannot be traced beyond 
50 feet. Some people, however, assert that it is 24 Jeos in 
length, and that it has been actually explored for 2 hos ; 
hut the more general opinion is, that the 2 Icos refer to the 
actual length of the passage. On the same side of the town, 
and also on the bank of the Sarsuti, there is another famous 
Bhrinc called PdpdntaJcaj or the sin-destroyer, from papa, 
sin, and. anialca, the ender, which is one of the well known 
titles of Ycma, or death. But in tho present instance the 
name refers to the purifying and sin-cleansing properties of 
he waters of the Saraswati. To the south-west of the town 
3 the shriue of Madlm-Sravas, or the wine dripper,” which 
. mentioned in the Mahdimya. Beside it are the shrines 
f Biiglida-Srams, or the “milk-dripper,” and of Ghriia- 
h-avas, or the “ clarified-butter dripper.” Inside the town 
0 the south is a famous shrine ot Bi'iUiesioara Mahddeva, 
v^hich is said to be very old. hfear it am annual fair is held 
or five days, from the 5th to the 9th of the waning moon 
if K4rtik. To the east of the town there is a tank about 
me mile m circuit, on the banlc of which stands the shrine 
if Kripdvaiia or Kampdvana, which is said to have been 
irected in honor of Kripa, the brother-m-law of Brona, the 
ireceptor of the five Paudus. 


29 
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In closing this account of the holy places of Th^nesar 
and Pehoa, I may remark that all the existing shrmes 'which 
1 ■nsited appeared to mo to he of very modem date Many 
of them wore no doubt built on ancient sites, and mth the 
aotuol rums of the original temples , hut their present 
appeamnoe is undonhtedly modem I think, however, that 
a more minute and extensive search amongst the holy places 
of Kurukshetra, which I propose to make during the ensuing 
cold season, may he rewarded by the discovery of insonp 
tions and other relics that have escaped the destmotive hands 
of Muhammadan bigotry 


XXIX SUGH, OR SEUGHNA. 

On leavmg l^hdnestoara Hwen Thsang at first proceeded 
to the south for about 100 h, or 16f miles, to the Ookantha 
monastery, where there was a great number of pavihons and 
of towers of many storeys On this name M Julian remarks 
that Hwen Thsang must have been ignorant of its exact 
orthography, as he has left it without translatiom It seems 
almost oertam, therefore, that the name has heen imperfectly 
recorded ,* but even ■with this knowledge I am nnahle to 
identify any plaoo of somewhat wnnlnr name that corre- 

r nds 'With the given distanoe and direotion. The village 
Ounifia between Vyostbah and Nisang, and 17 miles to 
the south south west of Thanesar, appears to agree very 
well with the recorded position. I refer to this monastery 
hecauae it is the starting pomt from which Hwen Thsang 
measures his next distance of 400 H, or 60f miles, to Su-lo~ 
jetn-na, or Srughna In speakmg of this place m my last 
year s report, I stated my opuuon that it o^ht to be looked 
tor somewhere m the neighbourhood of KMUx on the west 
bonk of the Jumna, where the great rook msonption of 
Asoka hns lately bem discovered. But durmg my stay at 
Thftnesar it ocourred to me that Hwen Tbsang’s distance of 
67 miles should rather be measured from the Ookantha monas 
tery than from Thanesar itself Poliowing up this olue I at 
onoe referred to the map, where I found a viUnge named 
Svgh, that oorresponded very well 'with the position indicated 
and which, from its admirable situation m a bend of the old 
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Jumna wliicli surrounded it on tliree sides, I felt sure must 
be the site of the ancient city of Srughna. The name is 
precisely the same, as Siighy or Sughariy is the spoken form of 
the Sanskrit Srughnay and the place always has been, and 
still is, on the high road from the Gangetic Doab to the 
westward. On enquiry I found that -the place was well 
known as it lies on the route of the pilgrims from Tb^nesar 
to Haridw^r, and that there were numerous mounds and old 
bricks m its immediate vicinity. 

Trom Th^nesar to Sugh the distance is only 38 miles, to 
which we may add 17 miles, thus making up a total of 65 
miles from the Gominda monastery. This is 12 miles short 
of the distance recorded by Hwen Thsang, but I am so 
thoroughly satisfied of the correctness of my identification of 
Sugli with the ancient Srughna, that I would assign the 
discrepancy to the complete uncertainty regarding the posi- 
tion of the Gominda monastery. The kingdom of Srughna 
is described by Hwen Thsang as extendmg to the mountains 
on the north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Yamuna 
or Jumna fiowing through the midst of it. The capital was 
situated on the west bank of the Jumna, and was 20 U, or 3J 
miles, in circuit. The greater part was in ruins, but the 
foundations still remained It possessed five monasteries 
containing 1,000 monks, who discussed clearly and ably the 
most profound and abstract questions. It possessed also 100 
temples of the Brahmans, whose followers were extremely 
numerous. Outside the east gate, towards the river, and to 
the south-east of the city, there was a stupa built by Asoka 
on the spot where Buddha had preached his doctrine. Beside 
it there was a second stupa containing some hair and nails 
of Buddha; and all around, to the right and to the left, 
there were many dozens of stupas containing the hair and 
nails of different holy men, auch as Sari-putra and Maud- 
galydycma, &c. 

^ The village of Sugh occupies one of the most remarkable 
positions that I have seen during the whose course of my 
researches^ It is situated on a projectmg triangular 
spur of high land, and is surrounded on three sides by the 
bed of the old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumna 
Canal. On the north and west faces it is further protected 

* S^e Plate LXXII for Itto maps shorvuig the position and mniB of Sugh 
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by two floep xarmcs, bo that tho position ifl a ready made 
stronghold, whioh is oovored on all sides, except the west, 
hy natural dofenooa In shape it is almost tnangnlar, with 
a large prajooting fort or citadel at each of the angles The 
site of the north fort is now ocoupied by the castle and 
Tillage of Dydlgarh The Tillage of MAndalpur stands on 
the site of the sonth east fort, and that of the south west 
18 unoccupied Each of these forts is 1,600 feet long, and 
1,000 feet broad, and each face of the tnangle which con 
neots them together is upwards of half a mile m length, that 
to the east being 4,000, and those to the north west and 
sonth west 8 000 Jtet each The whole oircmt of the position 
18 therefore 22,000 feet, or upward* of 4 miles, which is ■con- 
siderably more than the miles of Hwen Thsang’s mea 
Burement But as the north fort is separated from the mam 
position hy a deep sandy raTme, called the SoTuxra Nala, it 
18 posBihle that it may haTc been nnoccnpied at the time of 
the pilgrim’s Tisit This would reduce the oiromt of the 
position to 19,000 feet, or upward* of 8^ mBea, and bnng it 
into accord with tho pilgrim’s measurement. The small 
Tillage of Bugh occupied the west side of the position, and 
the small to'wn of Bnnjra lies immediately to the nortii of 
ByAlgarh The occupied houses, nt the tune of my visit, 
wore as follows MAndolpur 100 Bugh 126, Dyfilgarh 150, 
and Bunya 8,600, or altogether 8,876 houses, contaimng a 
population of about 20,000 souls 

Of Sugh itself the people have no special traditions, hnt 
there is a rumed mound to the north west of tho Tillage, and 
several foundations made of large hnoks inside tho villagp 
MAndar or Mdndalpur is said to have been founded hy Baja 
Mandhdta hnt this is oompletely disproved hy tho spell 
11 ^ of the name, which I obtamed from bbt0to1 of tho 
villagers, and which refers unmistakeahly to tho prosonco of 
a remarkable mandar, or temple, at some former period 
Between Sugh and Mdndalpur there is a square tank called 
the Surajkund which is probably old, hnt tho temple on 
its hank is a modem one On tho cast and sonth-cost faces 
the earthen ramparts stiU form huge mounds on tho crest of 
the high bank. A hne of similar mounds extends from 
N B to 8 8 “W nearly across the middle of tho position, 
and towanls tho cast there are several isolated monuus Bat 
on none of these could I find anv nnoient remains, oicoptmg 
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"brokeii bricks of large size from to lOJ iaelies broad, 
and 2^ to 3^ inches in thickness. These large bricks are 
nnmistakeable evidences of antiquity ; but the great number 
of ancient coins that are found all over the place affords 
evidence equally certain and much more interesting. The 
place was said to have been visited only six weeks before by 
Lieutenant Pullan’s coin collector; but so plentiful is the 
yield that I obtained no less than 125 old Hindu coins of all 
ages, from the small Dihdl pieces of the Chohdn and Tomar 
Hajas of Delhi to the square punch-marked pieces of silver 
and copper, which are certainly as old as the rise of Buddhism, 
and which were probably the common currency of India as 
early as 1000 B. G. 

With this undoubted evidence in favor of the antiquity 
of the position, I have no hesitation whatever in identilyiug 
with the ancient SrugJma. According to the traditions 
of the people the city of Mandar or Mdndaljmr formerly 
covered an extent of 12 hos, and inclnded Jag^dhri and 
Chaneti on the west, with Bnriya and Dy^lgarh to the 
north. As dag^dhri lies 3 miles to the west, it is not 
possible that the city could ever have extended so far, 
hut we may reasonably admit that the gai’dens and 
summer houses of the wealthier inhabitants may once possibly 
have extended to that distance. At Chaneti, which lies 2 
miles to the north-west, old coins are found in considerable 
numbers , but it is now entirely separated from Bnriya and 
DyMgarh by a long space of open country, 

I have already mentioned that Sugh stands on the high 
road leading from the Gangetic Doab vm Mirat, Saharun- 
pnr, and Amhala to the Upper Panjab. By this rente 
Mahrnud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Kanoj, 
by this route Timur returned from his plundering campaign 
at Haridw^,!’, and by this route Baber advanced to the 
conquest of Delhi. Ahu Hih^n gives the distance from 
Kanoj to SharsUarhali, at 50 parasangs, and from thence to 
Pinjor at 18 parasangs. These distances between Kanoj and 
Pinjor prove that the intermediate place was Sij'sdwa, a very 
ancient town with a ruined mound, on the east side of the 
dumna, 10 miles from Sugh. This identification is placed 
beyond all doubt by the route of Timur from Haridwar 
which, according to Sharf-ud-din lay vi4 Meliapour (read 
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Mnlliipiir) to Shaisarsata, from Tvlieaco ho raaOo a short 
march of 4 miles to jTcnrfro, and then crossed the Jumna 
on his march to tho Siiodltt Hills Hero it is remarkable 
that Timur’s hiographer repents tho apparently redundant 
mitinl syllable of Ahn Ilihnn Tho place m now called simply 
S\rsdwa or Sirsapatan, hut it is possible that it may once 
have been named Sn-Strsawa I mchno, however, to think 
that tho initinl syllable is only a mistaken repetition, as I 
find from U Roinand, who is apparently quoting the con 
temporary histonan Otbi that Mahmnd on returning from 
Knnoj took possession of Saratoa, then belonging to Chnnd 
Hay, or Chandnr Rny, hut which had previous^ armed part 
of the dommlons of Tnloohan P&I, Biya of the Panjdb 
Tor Saraioa we should probably road Snr^wa, but it is qmte 
possible that Siigh itself may be intended, for ns the Muham- 
madans wnte Satrghan for Satriighna, so they would wnte 
Sarghan for Srughna But whiobevor of the two places is 
intended, it is certam that the high road from the Gangetio 
Doab to the Upper Panjftb must have crossed the Uhdt 
between them. 


Prom this mention of Strsitoa by Abu Rihhn and 
Sharf ud-din, it might bo supposed that Srughna had been 
previously deserted , but the discovery of coins of tho 
Tomor and Ohohftn Bajas of Delhi shows that the place 
must have been occupied down to the tune of the Muham 
madan conquest m A D 1198 I think also that there is 
evidence at least of its partial oconpation as late ns the 
reign of Piruz Tughlak In speakmg of the oanol which 
Pimii made from the Jumna towards Hdnsi and HisAr, Pe 
nshta desonbes it os bemg drawn from between the hills of 
Mandm and Sarmor, accordmg to Bnggs , but the former 
name is read as ITanduh by Dow and as Mandir by Sir 
Henry Elliot As this canal still exists, we know that it was 
drawn from the Jumna opposite Paizabad, where the river 
bursts through the SiwlLlik range of hills, whioh has always 
formed the boundary of Sarmor to tho south, and which we 
know was the northern bounds^ of Srughna m the 
tune of Hwen Thsang I am theremre, strondy mohned to 
identify Mdndal or Mindalpur with the Mandir or Manduh 
of Penshta. If this identifloatlon bo admitted, wo have a 
proof that the ancient name of Srughna had been simplanted 
by that of Mdndal as early as the reign of Firuz Tughlak. 
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I can find no trace of eitlier name in tlie Ain Akbari, from 
wMcli I infer that Mandal had already become a small place, 
and was then a dependency of Khizrabad. Mandal is 
erroneously entered in Sheet No. 48 of the Atlas Map as 
A.rndul, under which name it will be found in the map 
along with Sngli at 20 miles to the north-west of Sah^ran- 
pur, and about the same distance almost due west from the 
ancient town of Behat. 

XXX. HARIDWAE, OR GANG AD WAR A. 

Brom Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded eastward 
to the banks of the Ganges in the direction of Mo-ti-pu-lo 
or Mada)war, which was on the east bank of the river, and 
which I have already identified with MadAwar or MandAwar, 
9 miles to the north of Bijuor in Rohilkhand. Hwen 
Thsang does not give any details of the route by which he 
travelled , but from his subsequent account of the town of 
Mo-yu-lo, or Mdyura, the present MAyapur, at the head of 
the Ganges Canal, it would seem that he must have visited 
HaridwAr. In either case the distance from Sugh to the 
Ganges is at least double the true amount. I marched this 
road myself via SahAranpur and Kankhal, and I found the 
distance from Sugh to HaridwAr exactly 65 miles. If the 
pilgrim travelled direct to MadAwar by SahAranpur, Deoband, 
and the Sukha TAl GhAt, the distance to the Ganges would 
be exadtly the same. I feel satisfied, therefore, that Hwen 
Thsang’s recorded distance of 800 U, or 133|- miles, has by 
some mistake been doubled, and that we should accordingly 
read 400 li, or 66|- miles, which is the precise distance that 
he would have travelled by either route. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town of Mo-yu-lo as situated 
on the east bank of the Ganges, which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, as he specially notes that Gangddiodra was at a 
short distance from the town.**' There is no notice of Hamd- 
wdra^ which, indeed, would seem to have risen on the decay 
of Mdydpur. Both Abu HihAn and Hashid-ud-dm mention 
only^ GangadwarA. Knhdas also in his Meghaduta says 
nothing of HaridwAra, although he mentions Kankhal ; but 
as his contemporary Amarasinha gives Vishmipadz as one of 
the synonymes of the Ganges, it is certain that the legend of 
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its nso from Vislinn’s foot is as old as the Dth centnry J 
lafor, however, that no templo of the Yishnupada had heei 
croctod down to the time of Ahn Ttilifin The first alloeioi 
to it, of which I am aware, is by Sharfud-din th( 
historian of Timnr, who sots, that the Ganges issues fron 
the hiUs by the pass of Coa-pele, which I take to he th( 
same as Koh-patrt, or the “ hiU of the feet” (of Tiahnn) 
as the groat bathing ghflt at the Gangddw&m temple is called 
jPain Qhdt, and tho mil above it Fatn Fahdr In the time 
of Akbar, the name of Handw&r was well known, as Abul 
raid speaks of “ lIAyl, vulgo Handwftr, on the Ganges," as 
being considered holy for 18 !co» m length.* In the next 
mgn the plaoe was visited by Tom Coryat, who informed 
Chaplain ifeny that at “ SandiDdro, the capital of Siha, the 
Gan^ flowed amongst large rooks with a pretty full our 
rent ’’t In 1790 the town was visited by Hardwioke who 
oalla it a small place situated at the base of the hiUs In 
1808 Eaper desonbes it as very inconsiderable, having only 
one street, about 15 feet in breadth, and a fnriong and a half 
(or three-eighths of a mile) m length It is now muoh larger 
hemg fully three-quarters of a mile in length, hut there is 
stiU only one street 

There is a dispute between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu ns to whioh of these deities gave birth tc the Ganges 
In the Vishnu PurAnat it is stated that the Ganges has its 
rise “ in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu’B left loot and 
the VaishnavB^omt tnumphantly to the Sart-kt-oha^n, or 
X[ari-h%-patn (V islmu’s foot-prmts). as mdispntable evidence 
of the truth of their belief. On the other hand, the Sawat 
argue that the proper name of the place is Sara dwdra, or 
"Siva’s gate,” and not Sart-dwAra It is admitted also in 
the Vishnu Purina that the Alakananda (pi east branch of 
the Ganges) “ was home by Mnh&deva upon his head." But 
in spile of these authorities I am indined to beheve that tho 
present names of HandwAr and Haradwir are modem, and 
that the old town near tho Qongidwftra temple was Mdi/i 
pura Hwon Thsang, indeed, oalls it 3Io-yu lo or dfrfyum, 
hut tho old ruined town between Hnndwfix and Kankliol is 
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still called Mdydjour, and the people point to the old^ temple 
ol Mdyd-Devi as the true oiigin of its name. It is quite 
possible, however, that the town may also have been called 
Mayzim^urUf as the neighbouring woods still swarm with 
thousands of peacocks (May4ra)^ whose shrill calls I heard 
both morning and evening. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as about 20 1% or 
miles in circuit, and very populous. This account corre- 
sponds very closely with the extent of the old city of M^y§.- 
pura, as pointed out to me by the people.^ These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent winch enters the Ganges 
near the modem temple of Sarwan^th to the old fort of 
itaja Ben on the bank of the canal, a distance of 7,500 feet. 
The breadth is irregular, but it could not have been more 
than 3,000 feet at the south end, and at the north end, where 
the Siw^ik Hills approach the river, it must have been con- 
tracted to 1,000 feet. These dimensions give a chcuit of 

19.000 feet, or rather more than 3 J miles. Within theselimits 
there are the ruins of an old fort, 760 feet square, attributed 
to Baja Ben, and several lofty mounds covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest and most conspicuous is 
immediately above the canal bridge. There are also three 
old temples dedicated to Ndrdyana-sila to Mdyd-Devi, and to 
Bhauava. The celebrated gh^t, called the Fain or feet 
ghdt,” is altogether outside these limits, being upwards of 

2.000 feet to the north-east of the Sarwanath temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not only from the 
extensive foundations of large bricks which are everywhere 
visible, and the numerous fragments of ancient sculpture 
accumulated about the temples, but from the great variety 
of the old coins similar to those of Sugh, which am found 
here every year. 

The temple of Ndrdyana-sila, or Ndrdyami-hali, is made 
of bricks, 9^ inches square and 2^ inches thick, and is 
plastered on the outside. Collected around it are numerous 
squared stones and broken sculptures. One of the stones 
has belonged to the deeply-carved, cusped roof of an older 
temple. Amongst the broken sculptures I was able to identify 
only one small figure of Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by 
smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 
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Tlio tomplo of Dem is bnllt entiroly of stOHe^ 
nncl, from tlio romains of an insonption over fne entrance 
door ivny, I tbink it may bo as old as the 10th or 11th 
century The prmoipal statue irhioh is called MhyA-Devi, 
18 a threo-hoadod and four armed female m the aotof kdlmga 
prostrate figure In one of the hands I recognised the chakra, 
or discus, m another there wna an object like a human head, 
and in a third hand the irmtl This is certainly not the figure 
of M4yd Devi, the mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly that 
of any goddess with which I am noi^uainted. It corresponds 
best with the figures of Durgd, but if the name assigned to 
it IS correct, the figure must be that of the Pauramc Mdgd- 
X>em, who, nocordiug to the Bhagavnta, was the “ energy of 
the supreme, and by her, whose name is M&yd, the Lord made 
the umverse.’ But the notion of the figure is moat decided- 
ly opposed to this identification, and 1 am therefore melined 
to assign the statue to Surgd the consort of Siva, to whom 
Vishnu gave his discus, and Siva his tndent This attnbn 
bon IB the more probable as there is close beside it a squatted 
male figure with eight arms, which can only be Siva, and on 
the outside of the temple there is a Ztngam, and a statue of 
the bull Nandi. There is also a fragment of a large female 
Btatne, which may possibly have been MAyA-Devi, but it 
wna too imperfect for recogmbon As there was nothing 
about the temple to give any due to its identifloabon, I 
can only conjeoturo that the original figure of Mdyd-Devi 
must have b^n destroyed by the Mubammadana, and that 
the vacant temple was afterwards ooonpied by the votaries 
of Siva 

Outside the modem temple of Sarwan&th I found a 
statue of Buddha seated m abstraction under the Bodhi 
tree, and acoompnmed by two standing and two flymg 
figures On the pedestal there was a wheel with a hon on 
each Bide as snpportars, and as the figure was apparently 
naked, I oondnde that it represents Adt JJuddha, the 
first of the twenty four Jam Hierarchs 

At the present day the great ohjeot of attraction to 
pilgr ims is the small temple of Oangadwdra, or “ gate of 
the Ganges," immediately bdow the iamons bathing gb4t 
called San la (Jharan, or Sari-ha Fatrt The original stone 
with the charan, or “ foot-marks of TishnU;” Is said to have 
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disappeared imder tlie water some time ago, but a secoud is 
now attached to the upper wall of the gh^-t. Close by in a 
small temple is a well called BraJmd-kund, which is most 
probably the same that was noticed by Hwen Thsang in 
A. D. 634 but the “ great temple” of his days has long ago 
disappeared. The ghdt itself is a very small one, being only 
34 j feet wide at top, and 89 feet at bottom, with a flight of 
39 steps to the water. The period of annusd bathing is the 
first day of the Hindu sidereal year, when thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims rush frantically down this narrow 
passage to secure the advantages of early immersion. Tor 
the convenience of bathers a gh&,t is said to have been built 
here by the celebrated Mdn Singh, but this had gradually 
become ruinous, and in the beginning of the present century 
the descent to the river was so rough and narrow that several 
persons were killed or drowned every year. In 1819 the 
rush of pilgrims was so great that no less than 430 people 
lost their lives, including several of the British sepoy guards 
who were borne down by the pressure of the crowd. This 
catastrophe aroused the Government, and m the following 
year the present gh^t was built to prevent a recurrence of 
such accidents. The work was entrusted to Captain DeBude 
of the Engineers, whose name is still remembered by the 
people as I>U7'S Sdlieh. 

The exact time for bathing is the moment when the 
sun enters the constellation of Aries. But this day no 
longer corresponds with the vernal solstice, as the ffindu 
calendar ignores any correction for the precession of the 
equinoxes. Their new year’s day has accordingly gradually 
receded from the true period, until the difference is now as 
much as 21 days, the great bathing day havmg been for 
years past on the 11th of April. It is necessary to 
point this out, as Mr Thornton, in his Gazetteer, states 
that the hathmg day is a fixed period correspondmg with 
the 10th of April. This was the case in 1808, when Baper 
was present at the annual fair; but in 1796, when Hardwicke 
was present, the moment for bathing fell on the evemng 
of the 8th of Aprd A reference to Prmsep’s tables shows 
that m 1796 the Sanhrdnta, or period of the sun’s entrance 
into Aries, accordmg to the Hindu reckoning, occurred on 
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Fnday, the 8th of April, at 86 ghans and 40 palas This 
IS equivalent to 6 ^Anm and 40 jwlas, or 160 minutes after 
6 p H , that 18 , 8-40 p M Bnt ns the moment of entry was 
beyond 30 gharis, or half a day, the oivd year did not 
hegm until the following day, Saturday, the 9th of April, 
as IS also shown m Prmsep’s tables 

Every twelfth year, when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of Kttmbha or Aquarius, the assemblage of pdgnms 
IS much greater, and the festival is called the Kumbha ilela, 
or " Eair of Aqunnns ” One of these greater fairs was visited 
hy Hnrdwiche in 1708, and a second by Rnpor m 1808 At 
these partioular penods the merit of bathing is considered 
much greater, hut no one could give me any reason for this 
belief The well known advantages supposed to bo donvcd 
from batlimg m the Ganges are the cleansing from all sins, 
which are supposed to be washed away by the purifying 
waters of the holy stream This behof was as strong m 
A. D 684 as it is now Hwon Thsang states that tho Ganges 

was then called MahdKbadrd, or “ tho very propibons,” and 
that hundreds of thousands of people assemulod to bathe in 
it for the obtammont of religions mont, and for tho clfaoo- 
mont of sin Ho adds that oven a cnminal who bathes in it 
IS purified from his sin, and that if tho nsbos of a doad man 
aro cast into its stroam, his next birth will bo fortunate, 
rour centuries later m tho time of Mahmud a similar account 
IS given by Otbi, and agmn four contuncs lator it is repeated 
by Sbarf ud-dm, tho lustorum of Tmmr This belief is fully 
homo out by the statcraenta of tho Fnrinns, as, for instance, 
in tho Vishnu, wluoh says that •' tho offences of any man 
who bathes m this nvor aro immedintoly expiated."* 

OangSdtoara is also celebrated in tho Purdnns as tho 
Econo of Kalsha't sacrifice, to which ho neglected to invito 
Bivn, tho husband of his daughter Sat% Ilut tho daughter, 
in spito of Siva’s warning, determined to attend tho sacrifice, 
at wliicli sho was so much shocked by hor father’s disrespect 
that she proceeded to tho bank of tho Ganges “ in deep 
nfiliction, and thoro forsook her body ’ according to tho 
Krdhma Vaicarta Purina, or " by her own splendour con 
Burned her bod} according to tho Pndma Parana + Enraged 
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■by Satis’s death Siva immediately determined to spoil Dak- 
ska’s sacnkce, and accordingly ke produced Yira-Bkadra, 
tko offspring of Ms wratk,” "wbo attacked Dakska and 
defeated Mm."*' According to tke most popular form of tko 
legend, wkick is given in tke JAnga and Bhdgamta, Vira- 
bkadra cut off Dakska’s bead and threw it into tke fire. 
When tke fray was over, and Siva had restored tke dead to 
life, tke head of Dakska, which bad been consumed, was 
replaced by that of a goat, or ram, with which ke is invari- 
ably represented in all tke sculptoes that I have seen._ Tke 
spot where Dakska is said to have prepared Ms sacrifice is 
now marked by tke temple of Dalcshesioara, a form of Siva, 
as Vkabkadra, or tke “ lord of Dakska.” It is on tke bank 
of tko river at tke south end of Kankkal, and 2J miles below 
tke Pairi Gk^t. Tke temple has origmally been domed, but 
tke dome was broken by a decayed Banian tree, wMck 
has now disappeared The construction of tke dome, how- 
ever, shows that tke temple is of later date than tke Muham- 
madan conquest. In front of tke temple there is a small 
square building, containing a bell, which was presented by 
tke Baja of Sake 1*770, or A, D. 184 j 8. Around 

tke Dakskeswara temple there is a group of other small fanes, 
but none of them are of any interest or antiquity. 

XXXT. MOEA.DHM, OB MAYTJRABHWAJA. 

MbradhaJ is a small ruined fort on tke edge of tke 
Bokilkkand Tarai, 6 nules to the north-east of Najibabad, 
and on tke east side of tke road leading to KotdwAra. Tke 
fort is oblong in shape, being 800 feet from north to south, 
and 626 feet from east to west. The ramparts and ditch are 
still traceable with some difBculty, as the whole place is 
covered with tMck tree jangal, and dense grass rismg to 4 
and 6 feet in height. The entrance, wMck was near tke 
middle of tke east side, is still covered by tke remains of an 
out-work. The ramparts still have a height of from 15 feet 
above the country, and the ditch still has a depth of about 3 
feet. Tke mass of tke interior is raised about 7 or 8 feet 
above the country. The ditch is 60 feet broad at bottom, and 
the outer side is covered by a faussebraie, tke distance from tke 
mam rampart to the outer rampart being 120 feet. Portions 
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or lliolirick wnlls nro bIHI to lio Imccd, nltliougli digging has 
liccn golnc on for mnnv vents to siipph bncks to tlio noigh 
Iinuniig villngcs Tlio IiricKs nro of large size Ixjing ISJ by 
61 by 31 inches Nenr llio tniddio of tbo cast side tlioro is a 
Infir mound called JViiyri.n name wldeli is said to boncontrac 
tion of S/iir-tjnrhi, or Ibo tiger’s bouse But tins etymology 
I bi Hove to bo of lato date, llml is since llio desertion of tuo 
fort and its conse<iiicnt occupation by tigers I put up a 
spotted deer and ll^o jangal fowls in tbo -nufst of tbo grass 
1 bo Sliigri mound lias alieiglit of 05 feet above the lutcnor 
level, and of 13 feet nbovo the plan Towards tbo top, whore 
tbo bncks nro exposed, I connied from 15 to 20 regular 
courses, but I was unablo to discover u bother tbo original 
slnpo was square or round From tbo solid appearance of 
tbo mound at top, I infer that tbo whole mass is similar, and 
tlicrcforo that tho Shigri mound is tho rnm of an old 
Buddhist sliipa or topo I found a broken atatuo in a soft 
dark grey sandstone much weather worn. I found also a 
piece of carved stone, and a number of stono boulders Ac- 
cording to tho people, tho place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sues, wrought and unwrought, bat tho 
whole have boon earned away to Patliargnrh, which, indeed is, 
said to derive its name of " tho stono fort” from tho qnanti 
ty of tho stono used in its construction Tho stono iigures 
of gods and goddesses aro said to havo supplied aU the 
tomplcs in NajibUbld 

Of the history of lloradhaj, or jVIavumdhwqja, nothing is 
known Tho people boliovo that bo was an anmont Kaja, 
and that his son was Pita Dhaj, or Pita Dhwaja, who bred 
about tho time of tho PAndus Tho name of iforadhiij is 
wcU known in the north of Ondh, and thoro also ho is said 
to havo boon a contemporary of tho Pdndus , bnt a gonoa 
logy is given which makes him tho fourth predecessor of 
Siihridal, who was tho antagomst of Sayid SAlAr of Baha 
raioh If tho Moradhaj of Uohilkhand is tho same persoa 
as tho iloradbaj of Oudh, the date of bis fori cannot possibly 
ho older than tho latter half of tho nmth century 
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six miles to (lie cast of llic liigh voacl. Tlic name Tras imposed 
by the villagers on the discovery of a four-armed stone ligurc 
amongst tlic ruins of a stone temple. The ruins lie to the 
cast of the villages of Mnholi and Dalpur, and between the 
donflr bTadi and the Kakrola Nadi. Thcjangal is so dense, 
and the tigers so numerous, that it is both dilTicult and dan- 
gerous to trace these ruins, nhich extend over several miles. 
The most prominent portion of them is a ruined fort, about 
1, GOO feet square, V it h earthen ramparts 10 or 12 feet high, 
and from 80 to 100 feet thick. There is an entrance on the 
vrest side near wliich there is a ruined monnd of some height, 
apparently the remains of a stone temple. To the west of 
the fort tlicro is a group of four mounds from 10 to 18 feet 
in height, in one of vhich the Chatur Bhuj statue was found. 
Still further to the west towards the villages of !Maholi and 
Dalpur there arc other mounds, with several tanks and walls 
and the traces of numerous foundations. The bricks scatter- 
ed about the plam arc of large size, 12 by 9 by 2 inches. 
Notbins wbatever is known about these mins, but I will 
take an early opportunity^ of exploring them, as they promise 
to be of much interest. 




Report of tlie Arclxffiological Surveyor to tlie Government of India dmmg 
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DuRiJfG tlio past tlirce years my researclics liavo 
extended over tlic various districts of Northern. India, from 
the Gandak on the cast to the Indus on the west, embracing 
the ancient provinces of Magadha or Bihdr, Mtihtla or 
Tirhut, Ayodliya or Oudh, JPancMla or Rohilkhand, Aniar- 
heda or the Gangetic Doab, and KuruJeshetra or Thanesar, all 
lying to the east of the Satbj, and the two great provinces 
of Madra-dcscb and Smdhit-Saamra lying between the Satlaj 
and Indus, which form the present Panj^h. During the sea- 
son of 1864i-65 my researches were confined to the districts 
lymg between the Jumna and the Narbada, which formed 
part of the ancient Madhya-desa, or “middle country,” 
which is now commonly known as Central India. Within 
these limits my enquiries have been very successful in 
throwing light on the interesting histories of the Ghohans 
of Ajmer and Kbiohiwdra, the Kachhwdhas of Narwar, 
Gwalior and Jaypur, and the Chdndels of Khajuraho and 
Mahoha. The different cities and other places of interest 
are described in the following order, beginmag at Bairdt on 
the north-west and closing with Mahoha on the north-east : 

I, Bairdt, or Vairata. 

II, Amber. 

III. Dhundhar, or Jaypur, 

IV. Ajmer, or Ajayamera. 

V. Ohandrdvati, or Jhdlra Patau. 

VI. Dhamndr, 

VII. Kholvi. 

VIII Sdrangpur, 

IX. Mhau Maiddn. 

X. Jharkon, or Bajrang-garh. 

XI. Mdydna, or Mdydpm’a. 

XII. Kulhdras. 

XIII. Banod, or Narod. 

XIV, Nalapura, or Narwar. 

XV. PQmatgarh. 

XVI. Gwdlidr, or Gwalior. 
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Will Kutnftr, or Kumnntalpun 
Xl\ Stilmniva 
W Ilun Cliilnden 
WI Olidndcri 

X\II Klinjurilho, or Klinjunijn 

Will Alabolia, or ^laliotsavn nn^ra 

I BAinAT, OR VAIRAT 

In liu account of the poojrapliy of Korthom India 
the cclohmtcil Abu llilAo makes the eity of Narain the 
btnrling jiclnt of three eiflorent ifincrancs to the soutli, the 
Boulb west and the Tvest Tins place lias not been idontifled 
b\ JI Rcinaud, the learned bistonan of ancient India but 
its true locality has been aconnitcly assigned to tbe noigb 
bonrbood of Jaypur Its position also punled Sir Ilonry 
Elliot, ivlio Bays, boiTovcr, that, mill one cicopbon, “Nar 
irnr satisDcs nil the requisite conditions But this posi 
lion 13 quite untenable, as null be scon by the proofs iThiob 
I am now about to bring forward m support of its idontifl 
cation with Ndrayan, the capital of Bairat or Matsya 

According to the Obmoso pilgrun, Hwcn Tlisang, the 
capital of the kingdom of Po It ye to to, which M lleinaud 
has idontifled with Pdryttlra or Satrit, was sitoatod at 500 
h, or 885 miles, to tbo west of Mathura, and about 800 It, 
or 1835 miles, to the south west (road south east) of the 
kingdom of Site to-tii to, that is, of Satadru, or the Batlaj + 
The bcarmg and distance from Jlathura point unequivocally 
to Bairdt the ancient capital of MaUya as the city of Hwcn 
Thsnng s narrative, nltbough it is upwards of 100 mdea 
farther to the south of KuUu than is recorded by the 
pilgrim t 

Abu Eihftn, the contompomry of Mahmud, places 
Nardna, the capital of Karzdt at 28 parasangs to the west of 
Mathura, § which, taking the parasang at SJ miles, would 
make the distance 98 miles, or 14 miles m excess of the 
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pimmng* to llie cn^t of Srullon nnd CO pam'^nngs to tlio nortli 
<■011 of AnlmlwAn • Tlio lifunng^ of tlieso places from 
Jhlrat nn' nil MiClcicnth exact, lint tlio mensnrements arc 
nioru timn (ini Inlf too sliorl lor (lie first (Hstnnco of SS 
pamsamr* to CInlor, I wonid propose to rend 05 parasangs 
or 227 miles, tlio actual distance lij- the mcnsiircd routes of 
the Quarter trastor Genornl being 217J miles As tlio 
distance of Cliitor is omitted In tlio extrict from Abu Kilmn, 
ivliicli IS giren by Itasliid udalln it is probable that llicro 
mn) Imvo been some omission or confusion In tlio ongmal of 
the Tiirikli I Iliad, from rrliioli Iio copied nio orroncous 
measurement of 00 parasnngs to Sfullnn is, perhaps, exous 
nblo on tlio ground that tlio direct route through tho desert 
being qiiito imnassnblo for nn arms, tho distance must bare 
been estimated Tho error m the distance of Anbnimira I 
nould explain bv referring the measurement ot W paramngs 
to Chitor, irliicli lies about midirny between BairAt and 
AnlmluAra Irom a companson of all these difibront 
itineraries I linio no hesitation whatorcr in identifying 
iia ana or Nar/ina, the capital of Knr.ul or GuzrJt, with 
J^ardgniinjmr, tho capital of Jiatrfil or TairUta In rcrishta 
tho latter name is written either AiArd/ ns in Dow, or Kairdl 
ns in Briggs, both of whioh names are an easy misreading of 
Wairdt or Virdt, ns it would havo been wTitton by tho 
lluhammadans 

rirdf, tho capital of JUaUga, is celebrated in Ilindu 
ogends as the abode of Enjn VirAtn, where the five Pandus 
™nt their cxlio of 12 years from Dilli or Indraprasthn 
rho country was also famous for tho valour of its people, 
13 Manu directs that tho van of nn army should bo com 
posed of "men bom in Kunihsbetra near Indraprastlin, m 
Malstja or Vlrdla m PancbAla or Kunya Knbja and in 
burasonn of the distnct of Jlathura ”t The residence of 
Blum Paudu is still shown on tho top of n long low rocl^ 
hill about ono nulo to tho north of tho town Tho lull is 
formed of enormous blocks of coarse gritty quarts, which 
aro much woathor worn and rounded on alt the exposed 
sides Some of these blooks have a single straight face slopmg 
inwards, tho result of a natural split, of which advantage 
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has been taken to form small dwellings by the addition of 
rough stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the Bliim- 
gupha or Bhim’s cave, which is formed hy rough walls added 
to the overhanging face of a huge rock about 60 feet in 
diameter and 16 feet in height. Similar rooms, but of 
smaller size, are said to have been the dwellings of Bhim’s 
brothers. The place is still occupied by a few Brahmans, 
who profess to derive only a scanty subsistence from the 
offerings of pilgrims, a statement which is rather belied by 
their ffourishing appearance. Just below Bhim’s cave a 
wall has been bmlt across a small hollow to retain the rain 
water, and the fragments of rock have been removed from 
a fissure to form a tank, about 15 feet long by 6 feet broad 
and 10 feet deep ; but at the time of my visit, on the 10th 
of November, it was q^uite dry. 

The present town of BairS-t is situated in the midst of a 
circular valley surrounded by low bare red hills, which have 
long been famous for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to 
the south of Delhi, and 41 miles to the north of Jaypur 
The mam entrance to the valley is on the north-west, along 
the bank of a small stream which drams the basin and 
forms one of the principal feeders of the JBdji Gangd. The 
valley is about 2^ miles in diameter, and from to 8 miles 
in circuit. The soil is generally good, and the trees, and * 
more especially the tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. 
BairS,t is situated on a mound of ruins, about one mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth, or upwards of 2^ miles in 
cireuit, of which the present town does not occupy more 
than one-fourth. The surroundmg fields are covered with 
broken pottery and fragments of slag from the ancient 
coppery works, and the general aspect of the valley is of a 
copper red colour The old city called Bairdtnagar, is said 
to have been qmte deserted for several centuries until it was 
re-peopled about 300 years ago, most probably during the 
long and prosperous reign of Akbar The town was certam- 
ly in existence in Akbar’s time, as it is mentioned by Abul 
Nazi 111 the Ain-Akbari, as possessing very profitable copper 
mmes. A number of large mounds, about half a mile to the 
east and immediately under the hill, are said to have formed 
pait of the old city ; but, both from their position and 

Earr-at LIII, map of the country to the south of the Jumna, for the position of 
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nppi"innM', I nm inclinnl (o think timt tliev mtiil bo tlic 
mnnlni of ^omc Inrj^n rrligtnii^ c^IntilWinirnf At present 
the nirfaro n ninins consul of roui,h stem fmindnlions only, 
ns thn irlinh of the sqimnil ntonca hnvc boon mod m build 
111 ^ till hoinca of thn modem tmrn TIio niimlicr of houses 
111 Ihlnit n pnpiiinriv n chontd nt 1, 100, of nhichOOOnro 
rnid to liolong to Oniir Jlnhmnns, JOO to Agnnnil Jlnnlvas, 
yon to Minns, nnd the rciiiniiiinf; 200 to s-nrious other races 
Alloiiliip Iho iisiinl nrentfo of fiio Jicrsons to cicli house 
the jiopuhtion of dlairil rvlll amount to 7,000 persons 

The rnrllcsl histoncnt notice of BairAt is that of the 
Climeso lulgnm, Jliien Tlisanp, in A 1) OOf • According to 
him the capltnl was 1 1 or 15 /i, or just OJ miles, in circuit 
srhicli corresponds nhnost csnetlemth the size of tlio ancient 
mound on nlilch the present toim is built. TIio people 
svero hnre nnd bold, nnd their king, svho srns of the mco 
of Ittihc, cithern 7 oi*yo or n jOnis Itnjnut, svns fhnieus for 
Ills courage nnd skill in war Tlio place still iiosscsscd 
tight Biiddbist monasteries, but they were much rumed, 
nnd the number of monks sms small Tlio Brahmans of 
dllfi-rcnt sects, nlioiit 1,000 m number, possessed 12 temples, 
but their folloivcrs ncro numerous, ns the bulk of the popu 
lation Is do«tribcd ns heretical Judging from the size of 
tho town ns noted by II wen Tlisang, tho population could 
not hnvo been less than four tunes tho present number, or 
about JO 000, of whom the followers of Buddha mny 
hnvo amounted to one fourth I bnvo deduced this number 
from tho fact that tho Buddhist raonnstcncs would appear 
to have held about 100 monks each, and as those of BairAt are 
said to have been much mined, tho number of monks in Itwen 
Tbsnng’s time could not hnvo ovccodcd 50 per monnstcry, 
or dOO altogether As each Buddhist monk bogged bis 
bread, the number of Buddhist families could not have been 
less than 1,200, allowing three families for tho support of 
each monk, or altogether about 0,000 lay Buddhists m nddi 
tion to tho 100 monks 

Tlio next historical notice of Bairftt ocours during the 
reign of JInhmud of Qbozni, who invaded the countrv m 
An dOOorAIl lOOD, when the Baja submitted But his 
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suljinissioii ivus of little OTciilj Jis liis country WQ.s nguin invuded. 
in the spring A. H. 404i or A. D. 1014 -when the niuclus 
were defeated after a bloody conflict. According to Abu 
Uih^n the town was destroyed and the people retired far 
into the interior.^ By Perish ta this invasion is assigned to 
the year A H. 413 or A. D. 1022, when the king, hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts, named Kairdt and 
Ndrdin (or Bair at and Ndrdyan), still continued the wor- 
ship of idols (or lions in some manuscripts), resolved to 
compel them to embrace the Muhammadan faith.f The 
place was taken and plundered by Amir- All, who found an 
ancient stone mscription at Narayan, which was said to 
record that the temple of Ndr^yan had been built 40,000 
years previously. As this inscription is also mentioned by 
the contemporary historian, Otbi, we may accept the fact of 
thediscoveiy ofastone record in characters so ancient that the 
Brahmans of that day were unable to read them. I think it 
highly probable that this is the famous inscription of Asoka 
that was aftei wards discovered by Major Burt on the top of 
a hill at Bair^t, and which now graces the museum of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

The hill on which the inscription was found forms a 
conspicuous object about one mile to the south-west of the 
town. It is about 200 feet high, and is still known by the 
name of ByaJe-Bahdr, or ‘‘ Inscription Hill,” and the paved 
pass immediately beneath it, which leads towards Jaypur, is 
called Bijak Ghdt. The mass of the hill is composed of 
enormous blocks of grey granite intersected with thick 
veins and smaller blocks of reddish or salmon-colored 
granite The rums on the top of the hill consist of 
two contiguous level platforms each 160 feet square, which 
are thickly covered with broken bricks and tlie remains 
of brick walls. The bricks are of large size, inches 
broad and^ from 3^ to 4 inches thick. The western or upper 
platform is 30 feet higher than the eastern or lower one. 
In the centre of the upper platform there is a large mass 
of rocks which is said to have been dug into by the Maharaja 
of ^ Jaypur without any discovery being made. On examinmg 
this mass it appeared to me that it must have been the 
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com around nliicU a brick atuiia bad been conslniclcd, 
and that the rclio cbnmber would Imvo been formed in 
a orovice or oicavalion of tbo rock 'I'bo approach to tins 
platform was on tbo south sido, where I traced the remains 
of a largo entrance with a tliglit of stone steps On all four 
sides there are rums of bnck walls wbiob once formed the 
ebambera ot tbo resident monks of tins large monastery 

In tbo middle of the loner plal form tlicro is a square 
obnmbor wbiob was bid open bv the Jlnbinljn's escavalions 
Prom its sue I judged it to bo tbo interior of a temple 
Close bcsido it, on tbo cast, tlicro is a gigantic mass of rock, 
73 foot m length, wbiob is fnmilarlj know n amongst tlio 
people by tbo name of T6p, or “ tbo Cannon,” to wlncb nt a 
distance it boars some resemblance Tins rock slopes gcntlj 
backwards, and as tbo upper ond projeols considerably liovond 
tbo base, its appearance is not uniiko that of tbo muzilo of a 
groat gun, somowliat clovntcd and thrust forward beyond tbo 
wheels of its carriago Under this part of tbo rock a small 
room has boon formed by tbo addition of rough stono walls 
after tho fashion of tbo chamber on the opposite bill called 
HAim pnpAn, or “ Bbrni's Cavo." On nil four sides of tbo 
platform there arc tlio remains of bnck walls which onco 
formed tho colls of tbo resident monks 

Those rums on tlio Stjai bill I take to bo tho remains 
of two of tho eight lluddlnst monnstoncs, which were still 
in omstonco at tho time of Hwcn Thsang’s visit in A. D C31. 
Their Buddhist origin is undoubted, ns the Ihmous inscription 
which was found on the lower platform distmotly records 
tile behof of tho donor m tho onciont Buddhist Triad of 
SnddJia, Dlmrma, and Sangha • These two monastenos, 
thorofore, must have been ineustenco nt least ns early as tbo 
time of Asokn m 2C0 B 0 , whon tho insonntion was on 
graved. As tho proolnmation is spcoially nddressod to tho 
Buddhist assomhly ofllagadhn, wo must suppose, ns Burnouf 
has Buggostod, that copies wero sent to all the greater Buddhist 
fmtenufaes for tho purooso of recording tho ondnrmg 
finanoss of tho kmg s taith in tho law of Buddha Tho 
mscnption must have been engraved on tho spot, os tho stono 
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is a piece of tlie same salmon-coloured granite, which forms 
so large a part of the Bijak hill. 

The great antiquity of the site of Bair^t is farther prov- 
ed hy the numbers of coins of a very early date that are 
found every year amongst the ruins after the annual rains. 
During my stay I obtained specimens of cast copper coins 
■without inscriptions, which, in niy opinion, are certainly 
anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. I obtained 
also a single specimen of one of the early Mitra coins, 
besides a number of Indo-Scythian copper coins, all of which 
are as early as the first century of the Christian era. As I 
procured only one Muhammadan coin of Bahlol, dated in 
A. H. 868, or A. D. 1463-64, I am inclined to believe in the 
Native tradition that Bairat was deserted for several centu- 
ries after its destruction by Mahmud in A. D. 1014. 

A tradition preserved by Tod ascribes the re-building of 
JBairdt under the name of Vijaijimr to Vijay Galilot, the 
fourth in descent from Kanaksen. But this is the mere 
assertion of a Bajput bard, which was evidently suggested 
by the name.^ The people of BaiiAt know nothing what- 
ever of Vijay Gahlot, and neither history nor tradition place 
the Gahlot race so far to the north. In a Persian manu- 
script which I obtained at Chanderi, the celebrated Prithi 
Baj Ghohhn is said to have ruled over Wlldyat 3irdtli pre- 
vious to ascending the throne of Delhi, which was no doubt 
quite true, as Bairat lies about midway between Ajmer, the 
early country of the Ohoh^ns, and DiUi which had lately 
been conquered by his grandfather, Visala Deva f We know 
from Hwen Thsang that BaiiAt had a king of its own in the 
beginning of the 7th century, and as the Muhammadans 
found a king reigning there m A. D 1014, it seems proba- 
ble that Bairit may have formed an independent kingdom 
during the whole of the intervening period of four centuries. 
Of its earlier state we have no records whatever, but I am 
inclined to hazard a guess that the (7es^ of Pliny, who inha- 
bited part of the hilly country between the Jumna and the 
Indus, may, perhaps, be the same name as the Feishe of 
Hwen Thsang, which was the caste of the king at the time 
of h^ "Visit, and which may be identified either with the 
trading F lisya^ or "with the Bajput Bais. 

# Rajasthan, 1 , 83 

"f Chand also m Ins Pnthi RAj E&yas calls him~“ Lord][of Vairat ” 
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ir AMBER 

Tlio nnmo of Amber is said by Tod to lio dcnrcd from 
“ Ambibcswar,” a f itlo of Siva, ivboso symbol is in tlio middle 
of n tank, or kinid, in tbo midst of tbo old town Tbo 
imtor covers half tbo Inigain, and a propbcoy prevails “that 
ivbon it 13 entirely submerged, tbo State of Amber ivill 
pcnsb.* Tlio tank of Ambankhcucara or Ambdhcsicar still 
exists, and so docs tbo State of Amber, altbougb no Ungam 
IS now to bo seen 1 Indeed, tbo Bmbmans of Amber denied 
that any Ungam bud over ousted m tbo tank, and they derived 
tbo name from Ambanaha, or Ainbardba, ns pronounced in 
tbo north west, tbo son of Jlftndbftta, and king of Ayo- 
dhya, and not from Ambikeatcara or Siva Tlio name 
of tbo town also is attributed to tbo same pnneo, who founded 
it at tbo same time with the tank Its full name is said 
to bavo been AmbarlUiancra,\!hic\i was graduallj contracted 
to Ambincr or Amber 

Tbo term ZTcr or Ner, wbicji is found attacbed to so many 
names m Eajputnna, is stated by Tod to mean “ a hill,” but 
this meaning is cortainly erroneous, as at least onc-linlf of 
tbo places so named stand in tbo open plain I can instanco 
the celebrated fortress of Shaincr in Unnftna, tbo largo 
walled town of Sdnganer, 8 miles to tbo south of Jnvpur, 
and tbo woU known city of Ajmer, all of tbo wbioli I 
bavo myself scon, and wbiob arc undoubtedly built on 
the lovef plam , indeed. Tod blmsolf furnishes tbo best 
proof of tbo orroneonsness of his own derivation when bq 
states that Ajmer is also called Ajidurg, for dtirg means 
“fort” and not a "hill,” nltbongb it must bo admitted 
that it IS usually appbod to n “bill fort.” But tbo fort 
of Ajaymer or Ajmer is oaUod Tdrdgarh and BUalt ll-kot, 
and tbo name of Ajmer is restneted to tbo town. Out of 
twenty .eight places with names ending m ner,mer,or 5er,I And 
that evoiy ono, without a single exception, refers to a walled 
town or fort, bom which I couoludo that snob must bo the 
true meaning of tbo term Tod was no doubt misled partly 
by the nnmo of tbo sacred monntam of Hern, wbioh bo 
adopted as the generic nnmo for a biU, and partly by tho 
fact that many of the places so named aro aotunUy situated 
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on hills. Thus Kumhhomer in Rajputana is a hill fortress, 
but Kmnhliomer or Kumhliery near Bharatpur, is simply a 
mud fort built on the open plain. 

III. DHUNDHAR, OR JAYPUR. 

The Rajput State of Jaypur deiives its name from the 
modem city, -which -was founded by Siwai-Jay Sinh in the 
beginning of the 18th centuiy. The old name of the country 
•was DliundlidVi -which Tod derives from “ a once celebrated 
sacrificial mound (or dlmnd) at Jobner,” where the Chohan 
king, Visala Beva, is said to have performed penance.^ Here 
Tod is doubly wrong, both in his etymology and his informa- 
tion, as the term for a mound is not dhimdh, but dlio7idha, 
and there is no mound of the kind at Jobner. In one of the 
funeral inscriptions near Jaypur, I found the name of the 
country written Dliimdaliary and, according to the local 
Brahmans, Dlmndlm was a demon-king, who was slain by 
Satrughna, the brother of Rama. But this is a mistake, as it 
was Lavana, the demon-chief of Mathura, who was killed by 
Satrughna. Bhundhu’s cave still exists in the neighbouring 
hill at Galta, 1-| hos or about 3 miles to the east of Jaypm'. 
It is a natural fissure near the top of the hill. The stream 
immediately below the hill was called after him, the Dhmidlm 
River, and the country on its banks was afterwards known as 
Dlmndhuwdra or Dlmidlidr, In the Puranas, the Asura 
Bhundhu is said have been slain by Kuvalaydswa of the Solar 
race, who thereby obtained liis well known title of Dlmndlm- 
mdra, or “slayer of Bhundhu.” The demon hid himself 
beneath a sea of sand, which was dug up by KuvaHy^swa and 
his 21 sons, in spite of the fiery breatli of the monster which 
consumed 18 of them f H H. Wilson has suggested that 
the legend probably originated “ in the occurrence of some 
physical phenomenon, as an earthquake or volcano but I 
am rather inclined to attribute it to the vast sandy plains 
along both banks of the Bhundhu River, from which the 
wind raises clouds of smoke-like dust. Bishop Heber 
describes this j)art of the country as resembling a “ large 
estuary, but studded with rocky islands, whose sands were 
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left hero In the r(>co(linc tiilo ”• In nnotlicr place Iio spcnls 
of it nn n •' (Icsnlafp plain of deep sand ’’ Of llic wcslom 
Irnot, Sir Ersklno Pony save tlint lio noror “ travelled over 
80 mtlca of moro irnsto ground nliioli sconicd irrcclnimablo 
from tbo nature of tlic soil, n deep sand ”t 

As tlio KnchlmShni of Invpur are emigrants from 
Givnlior and ^n^var, tlieir gonenlogi ivill lie discussed svbon 
I come to desenbo tboso places m tbe latter part of this 
report Tbe ICnclitiivnbas lost Qivallor In tlio beginning of 
tbo 12tti conlury, and before tbo end of it tboy iroro firmly 
cstabllsbcd in Ebundbdr 

IV AJMER OR AJAlJtER 

The celebrated city of Jjmer is situated nt tbn nortbem 
foot of tbo lofty lull fort of Tdrftgarb, tiro hundred and 
tliirty miles to tbo south irest of Delhi, and forty eight miles 
to the south ivost of Jaj pur It is enclosed by n ircU-built 
stone wall with tbo usual battlements, and five lofty gates in 
the modem stylo of Indian nroliitootiirc Tbo population 
is estimated at about 25 000 persons, but from tbo crowded 
nppcaranco of tbo bouses I think that it must be grontor, 
perhaps not less than 30,000 A very good now of tbo 
city and fort will bo found in Tod’s Ilajastbnn The situa 
lion IS strikmgly beautiful To tlie north lies tbo great lake 
of Ana Sdgar, entirely surrounded by lulls , to tbe loft, m 
tbo midst of tbo open valley, tbo larra oblong lake of Bisal- 
J)eo, both of wbioU are fed by tbe bond waters of the Loni 
Bdver To the west rises the lofty fortress of Tfirflgarb, 
backed m tbe distance by tbo blue hills of Ajnypftl, 
which overlook the holy lake of Pnehlar or Brahmd id 
Sthdn 

The foundation of Ajmer, or Ajaymer, is umversally 
attributed to the Ohohan Prince Ajay^l, who is mvely sold 
to have reigned before the tamo of the MahAbbirata, Tod 
also nsonbes to him the erection of the fort of TilrAgarh, or 
J3tial\-Kot but, according to Mulg% tbe famous bard of the 
Khiohi Ohoh&ns, both tbo fort and tbe lake were the work of 
Anoji, one of the sons of Tlsala Deva t Of tbe descendants 

• Ti«t»1s II »M 
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of Ajaj^pfil nothing is known until Mdnih May, whose date is 
fixed hy a well known memorial verse to the Samvat year 
741 or 747, hut of wbat era is uncertain. Tod of course 
adopts the Samvat of Vikrama, and brings the ChohAn Prince 
into collision with the early Muhammadans some twenty 
years before the invasion of Sindh by Muhammad Bin Xftsim. 
If any dependence is to he placed in the genealogy of the 
Choh^s, which is given by Chand in the Mrithi Maj Mdyas, 
then M^nik Bay must have reigned about A. I) 800, allow- 
ing 15 years to each reign ; and if the date of the memorial 
verse he referred to the Sake era, M^nik Bay’s accession 
must he placed in A. I) 819 or 825. 1 am inclined, there- 

fore, to accept this late date, and to assign Manik Bay, who 
would appear to have been the real founder of the Ohohan 
power, to the beginning of the ninth century. M4nik Bay 
had 24 sons, who became the progenitors of the 24 branches 
of the Chohdn race, of whom the most famous are the 
Khicld, the Bhddoria, the MCdra, the I) ear a, the SonagaHa, 
and the Cliolidn proper. In his time the dominion of the 
Chohdn kings was extended to the great salt lake of Sdkam- 
bliari or Sdmhhar, from which they derived their title of 
S4mbhari Bao, and which remained in their possession until 
the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans. The 
acquisition of S^mbhar cannot, I think, be placed later than 
A. D. 800, as we learn from the Sliekh^wati inscription that 
Sinha Baja, who was reigning in A. D 961 to 973, was the 
6th in descent from the Ghdhumdn Prince Guvaka. If we 
allow 26 years to each generation, the date of Guvaka will 
be fixed in A. B. 826, at which time this branch of the 
Chohdns would appear to have established their dominion 
over all the country to the north of the Stobhar Lake. 

According to the Bajput bards, the Ohoh4n, or Chdhu- 
mdn, is one of the four Agnihula, or “ fire-sprung” tribes, 
who were created by the gods in the Anal-Kund or foun- 
tain of fire” on mount Abu, to fight against the Asuras or 
demons But this claim must be of comparatively modern 
date, as the common Qotrdchdrya of all the Choh^n tribes 
declares them to be of the race of Vatsa, through five famous 
ancestors (Macli-G-otra pancli pravaraj. Now in Pell’s in- 
scription of Jaya Chandra of Kanoj, we have a record of a 
grant of land made in A. D. 1177 to a Kshatriya, named Bau 
B4shtradhara Varmma, who is said to be of the Vatsa Gotra 
With the five pravara^s of Bhargaya, Chyavana, Apnavana, . 
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Axirva, Jnmndagnrn Trom tins (locumcnt, tlicroforc, 
\vo learn that tho Cliohftns, oven so Into as tho reign of Pnlhi 
llaj, laid no claim to be sprung from fire, but rvero content 
to bo considered as descendants of the bolv sage, Blmgn, 
tbrougb Jnmadagnyn Vataa Similarly, amongst all tlio 
numerous insenptiona tliat rre possess of tlio OTiftlulcva or 
Solanki famih , there is not one tlmt mabes any allusion to 
tho fable of their origin from fire On the contmrj the 
CliMubvas in their inscriptions claim to lie descended from 
tho holy sago, linnu, through Jlnnta (SUnacasya gotranam 
JIariti pulrdnam) 371104 , then, inis tho origin of tlio legend 
of tho or “fire spllrung races?” On this point 

I mil yenturo to hazard a conjecturo that tho fable may 
havo ongmatod in tho suggestivoncss of a name According 
to tradition tho famous city of Analpur or Aualicdra paian, 
tho capital of tho Solanlas, yrns said to havo boon founded 
by Vann Unja Solanld, ivho named it after Anala, n Chohftn 
coivhcrd, irho Imd pointed out tho spot to him. According 
to another Torsion tho place was ongmally cstnbhsbod by 
Anala Ohohan himself As tho date of tho orent was nn 
known, and was certainly remote, Anala was placed at tho 
licad of all tho ChohUn genealogies as tho progenitor of tho 
race Then as anala means • fire,” it naturally followed 
that tho cowherd was dropped, and tho oloment of firo 
adopted as tho onginator of tho roca 

Now, if this BuggesUon has any foundation in truth, wo 
must oipcct to find m the onginal logond that it is tho 
Ohohdns alono who were fiiblod to havo siimng from firo. 
Such I bolioTO to bo tho meamng of tho follomng oxtraot, 
wluoh I copied from tho books of Mnlji, the bard of tho 
iniip.lii Chohans 

JBrahmd-ji Ha ans SohAiTKm paidd liua, 

Brahmi OnAiUK Bao tiivdga 
Stca-ia ans ta PinVAnpairfil htia, 

Dem la ana-la PAnnAnApoidd hna, 

Anal-lund an itpana, alaar pheny&n 

Abn iqj Abhdrligarh, cMlio-bana Chdhutcdn 

Prom BrabmA’s essence the Solanlfn was born, 

BrahmA named him Clidltil Jiao 

Prom Siva’s essence the JJmodr was born. 

Prom Devi’s essence the Fartyir was bom 

Prom the fount of fire sprang up, and wandered forth 

Leaving Abu for AbhArb, of chosen race, the Obdhmcdn 
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Here we see that at some former period it was the 
Choh^ alone who was fabled to have been produced from 
the fount of fire on Abu, and that the other three races were 
then said to have sprung from the essence of three different 
gods. Here also there is no trace of the modern spellmg of 
Cliaturmdn derived from cliatur “ four,” which must have 
been adopted after the invention of the later fable of the four 
fire-sprung races. On the contrary the name is written 
CMImwdii in agreement with the Chdhmidn of the old 
Shekhawati inscription of A. H. 961, and is pointedly derived 
from the Hindi clidh, ‘‘desire or choice,” which is an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit ichchha. 

In the more modern version of the legend, as related by 
Tod, the creation of the four AgmJcula races is ascribed to the 
powerful incantations of the Brahmans who dug a pit, and 
kindling the sacred fire prayed for aid to Mah^deva.* Birst 
issued the 'Parilidra, then the J^ramdra^ and next the 
Ghdluha or Solanhi, each of whom failed to overcome the 
demons. Last of all arose a lofty figure with four arms 
( ChaturhalmJ , who was therefore styled the Choh^n. He 
prevailed against the demons and restored the ascendancy of 
the Brahmans. But this version of the Bajput bards differs 
somewhat from the account which is given in the Prithi Baj 
B%as of Chand, according to whom an incantation was com- 
menced by the whole body of Bishis or holy sages on Mount 
Abu under the leadership of Yasishtha. The ceremony was 
interrupted by the demons (Mdkshasas), when at the prayer 
of Yasishtha, there appeared the JRdtJior, the QlidluTc^ and the 
Famdr, who encountered the demons but were unable to 
overcome them. Then the Rzshi prayed again, and instantly 
there appeared a fourth warrior, the Glidhuwdn \Cliatur-Yir~ 
GhdJmwdn^ who defeated and slew the demons, and the 
ceremony was successfully concluded by the assembled Bishis. 
I have two copies of this part of Chand’s poem, both of which 
agree m suhsituting the name of JRdtlior for the ^arihdr of 
Tod’s account. But I presume that it must he a mistake, as 
the Tarihdr is universally admitted to have been one of the 
four Agmkuias. 

The earliest historical notice of Ajmer is by Perishta, 
who states that in the year A. H. 63, or A. D. 682, the Bai 


* Rajasthan, 1 , 94. 
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of Ajmer was related to the Kaja of Xabor Hut tbo rela 
tionsbip must liavo been only a connexion by niarnago, as 
even tradition does not vonturo to assign any part of tbo 
PunjAb to tbo dominion of Uic Obobfins It is true that Tod 
baa placed Eliicbi OboliAns in tbo Sindh SAgar Doab at 
Kbioliipur PAtan, wbiob bo lias idontifled mtb tbo Keebkot 
of BAbar But Kbicbipur PAtan is a well known town in 
TJmatwAm closo to tbo soutbom border of tbo present district 
of KJiiobiwAm, which is univoTBally admitted to bare been 
tbo ancient seat of the Kliicbi CboliAns After the conquest 
of tbo country by tbo Kbiljl Kings of Mnlwn, the name of 
tbo town was slightly altered to Khiljipur JPdtan, and under 
this appcUation it will bo fonnd on Tod’s own map lying 
between the KAli Sindh and the Betwn, the two nrers wbicu 
be has identified with tbo Sindh and Bohat of the PnnjAb 
The next notice of Ajmer is m the year A H 877, or 
A- D 987, when the Raja is said to hare sent aid to JaypAl, 
Raja of Labor and Kabul, agmnst tbo Ghnnu King Sebuk 
tugin Again in A- IL 890, or A D 1008, the Baja of Ajmer 
joined the great oonfedemoy of Hindu chiels under Anand 
PAl to oppose llahmnd In neither of those instances is tbo 
nemo of the Raja given by Penshtn, and unfortunately 
the bardie annals of the OhobAns aro too meagre and con 
fused to be of any real historical use Unfortunately also 
Tod s attempts at explanation bavo only added to the con 
fneion, as be ignores the twice recorded date of 8 1220, 
or A, D 1103, of Vlsala Bern on the Delhi pniar, to 
make him an opponent of Mahmud m the heginniag of 
the 11th century In one place he gives to nnrs Baj, 
whom the HAra bard assigns to the year 8 827, or 
A D 770, the honor of con^uenng Babulctugm with the 
title of SuUdn-graha, which m another place he gives to hia 
successor Dpjgan Deo * I have compared the lists of the 
HAra and Kiiobi bards with the genealogy given by Ohand 
in. two different copies of the Pnthi Raj EAyas, which has 
resulted m the conviction that the chief cause of error m 
Tod, as weU as m the bards has ongmated m the mistaken 
identification of two different prmoes of the same name as 
one person. In Chand a list I find that ytsaln Drau, the 
grandfather of Pnthi Baj, is the fifth m succession from 


* Compare Bajuthai^ 449 & 4 £l 
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Vira Flsala, tlie son of Dharmadhi B,aL The last prince 
is, no douht, the same as Tod’s Dliarma Gaj, who was the 
father of Yisala Deva. Tod’s early date of S. 1066, or 
A. D. 1009, must therefore apply to Vira Yisala, while the 
date of the Delhi pillar will apply to the later Yisala Deva. 
The accuracy of Chand’s genealogy, which makes Yisala 
Deva the grandfather of Prithi Daj, is confirmed by an 
inscription, quoted by Tod himself,* which makes Tejsi of 
Chitor, the contemporary of Yisala Deva ; for, as Tejsi was 
the grandfather of Samarsi, who was the ally of Prithi E-aj, 
it follows that Tejsi’ s ally, Yisala Deva, was most probably 
the grandfather of Prithi Eaj. The earlier prince, Vira 
Vtsala, will thus naturally become the contemporary of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and his father, Dharmddhi or Dharmgaj, 
the contemporary of Sahuktugin. With this explanation 
I think it highly probable that Dharmadhi was the Eaja 
of Ajmer, who sent succom’ to JaypM in A. D. 9875 and 
that his son, Yira Yisala, was the next Eaja of Ajmer, who 
Joined the great confederacy of Hindu princes under Anand 
PM against Mahmud, 

According to Perishta, Mahmud reached Multan in 
Eamz&,n of A. H. 416, about 1st December A. D. 1024, 
from whence he crossed the desert to Ajmer. “ Here, fiud- 
ing that the Eaja and inhabitants had abandoned the city 
rather than submit to him, Mahmud ordered it to be sacked, 
and the adjacent country to be laid waste and judging that 
the siege of the fort (of T^rdgarh) would occupy too much 
time, he left it unmolested, and proceeded on his march to 
HarhwMa, the capital of GujarM f At the close of the cam- 
paign in A. H. 417, Mahmud was obliged to return to Ghazni 
by the route of Sindh, as Bralima Deva of GujarM with the 
Eaja of Ajmer and others had collected a great army to 
oppose him in the desert. The “ others” who joined in this 
confederacy against Mahmud are detailed by Chand in the 
extract which Tod has given from the Prithi Eaj R^yas, but 
as nearly all the names are those of tribes and not of kiags, 
they are of no use in determining the date of the event. :|; 

Ajmer is not mentioned again until the time of Muham- 
mad Ghori, who in A. H, 687, or A. D. 1191, took possession 

* Eajasthan, II , 449, — note. 

+ Bnggs* Tnnslation, 1 , 69 

+ Kajastlian, II , 148 
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or Bilandn, liut ttos dorcntcd on Ins return by Pntbi Ilaj, 
ttIiosc territory bo bad thus invaded Tito years later tlio 
Glionau king amin minded India and Imving defeated Pntbi 
Paj on the fatal field of Nnidnn, near Tiruori on the Obitang 
IliTor, proceeded •' m person to Ajmer, of irliiob bo also 
jKisscssion, after bnvlng put some tuousands of tbo inbabitants 
ivbo opposed lum to tbo sivord, reserving tbo rest for slavery • 
Attcnvnrds, on tbo promise of punotual payment of a largo 
tribute, bo debvered over tbo country of Ajmer to Gola Eai, 
n natural son of Pntbi Ilaj In tbo folloinng year A B 
500, or A D 1101, Gola Itai ivas driven out by IfomrAj, a 
relative of Pntbi Raj , but tbo oijiellod prinoo Imnng sought 
tbo assiatanco of Kutb nd din Aibcg, tbe Yicoroy of Mubam 
mad Gbon, tbo country ivaa ogam invaded m A D 1105 
ivbon Homrftj ivas defeated and kfilcd, and tbo territory of 
Ajmer ivas pormancutly aunosed to tbo Mubammadan 
empire of DolJu 

In A H 502, or A D 1100, tbo Raja of Qujordt, intb 
the assistanoo of the Alera, determined on tbe ro capture of 
Ajmor Aibog instantly marobed from Rolbi to encounter 
the Mers before tbe junction of tbo GujarAt troops, but be 
ITUS signally defeated by them, and was obliged to tale refnM 
la Ajmer Here be was boleagnored by tbo Hindus for nearly 
a year nntil tbe nrnval of reinforcemonts from Qbazni, ivbon 
tbo siege was raised and tbo enemy retreated. Abcg follow 
ed tbe retiring army, and, having defeated them with great 
slangbter near Sirohi advanced to NnhrwAln wluoh be cap- 
tured, and then returned to Delhi by way of Ajmer 

Tbe entbusiostio annalist of tbe Rajputs has remarked 
that " Ajmer has been too long the haunt of Moguls and 
Pathans, the Goths and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford muob 
scope to the antiq^uary ”t It can however boast of one 
building, the great mosque, which is one of tbo carbest and 
finest monmnents of tbe Mubammadan power m India, 
lake the great Kntb Moqid at Delhi, tbe Ajmer mosque 
was built of tbe spoila of many Hmdu temples, wluoh wore 
thrown down by the bigotry of tbe conquerors Its vcijr 
name of Adhai-din ka jhopra, or the “shed of days, 
which IB the only appellation by which it is now kmown, 


• BriggV Volahti, L, 117 
t Tod* lUJnafauj, L, 178. 
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\voul(l sccni to point directly to the astonisliing rapidity of 
ifs erection j and as iliis could only have been ctfected by the 
free use of the ready dressed materials of prostrated ifindu 
temples. I accept the popular name as confirmatory proof 
of the actual origin of tlic masjid, uhich is amply attested 
hy an inspection of the edifice itself. Tod supposed that 
the n*hole of this magnificent building tvas originally a 
single .Tain temple, to •which the conquerors had only added 
the noble screen nail, uith its seven ]iointcd arches, •winch 
forms the front of the mosque. It is true that the signs of 
re-airangcmcnt in the pillais uie not so striking and ajiparent 
ns in those of the great Kutb Mosque at Delhi, but they arc 
equally numerous and conclusive. One decisive instance of 
this kind, -which is frequently repeated, will be suflicient 
to prove this point. Thus in the left hand row of pillars in 
Tod’s engraving, there will be observed a square projecting 
block uilh the angles recessed, which is interposed between 
a lower octagonal shaft, and an upper square shaft. On 
examining these projecting blocks I found that they must 
originally have been surmounted by shafts of the same shape 
as themselves, as their upper surfaces are all rough, and 
many of them still show empty cramp holes on the top, by 
which they were once secured to the stones above them It 
is equally certain that they arc not Jain pillars, as I found 
many four-armed figures sculptured on them, besides a 
single figure of the skeleton goddess MaU/. 

The great mosque of Ajmer consists of a quadrangle 
cloistered on all four sides, with a lofty screen wall of seven 
pointed arches forming a magnificent front to the western 
side. The side cloisters are mostly ruined, but the whole 
of the seven noble arches of the screen wall, as well as the 
grand pillared cloisters behind them, are still standing 
Altogether it is the finest and largest specmien of the early 
Muhammadan mosque that now exists It is of the same 

• Sec Plate LXXIV for a plan of tlic Ajmci ^TaBjid My measurements give the 
outside dimeuBions as 272 feet 6 inclics from noitli to sOiitli, and 261 feet 6 luclies from 
east to vest In one of the niches of the entrance gatenay I found tivo dimensions lecorded 
thus ZTdt 172, 7i(it 1G7, in rude XAgan chai-acteis These numbers ciinously corroborate 
my measurements, for as 172 1G7 272 5 2G4 517 feet, oi less than one quarter 

of an inch diflei cut from my breadth of the enclosure Thetuo chmensions togethei give 
an average length of 19 OOSS inches for the old or cubit of Ajmer I am inclined to 
ascribe these measurements to a mason, named Dharma, uho has placed a record of his visit ni 
snmlar chamctcis in the same place, — See No. 9 Plate LXXV , — ■uliich I read Samiat 1462, 
Varshe, Jctlihadi Q, Sutiadkdri JDhatmd Biindiko “ In tho year 1 4G2 (or A D 1405) on 
the 8th of the Waiimg Jloon of Jjesth, bj the mason Dhaima ot Buudi.” — See Nos 8 and 
9 mscnptious m Plate LXXY 
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ngo as tlio Kutb Slosq ud at Delhi, hut it is considorahly larger, 
and in very much hotter preservation I found it dilUcult 
to follow some parts of tho plan of tho Delhi mosque, hut 
nearly every part of tho plan of the Ajmer mosque is still 
traccahlo, so that tho original design of tho architect can 
ho restored without much difflenlty Externally it is a 
square of 250 feet each side, with four peculiar star shaped 
towers at tho corners. There are only two entrances,— ono 
to tho cast, and tho other to tho south, — the north side hemg 
huilt against tho scarped rock of tho lull Tho interior con 
Bists of a quadrangle 200 feet by 176 foot, surrounded on 
all four sides hy oloistors of Hindu pillars Tho mosquo 
itsolf, which forms tho westorn side of the quadrangle, is 
269 fcot long hy 574 lect hroad, moluding tho groat screen 
wall, which 18 no less than llj feet thick and 50 feet high 
Tho vast BUO of tho Ajmor mosqno will bo host appreomted by 
a comparison of its dimensions with those of tho great 
Kuth Mosquo at Delhi, which was hnilt in tho same reign, 
hut ^nst seven years earlier than tho other lamthorefore 
inolmed to behove that tho two mosques must have boon 
designed hy tho same architect, and that even the same 
masons may possibly havo been employed in the decoration 
of each 

Deuii. Ajusb. 

Exienor dimfiiBionB 147i X 47 feet. 260 X 671 feet 

Intenor „ 186 X 32 ,, 2-lSt X 40} „ 

Front of screen wnll 136 „ 200 „ 

Thiokneu of do 8 ,,111 n 

In further oonfinnahon of my suggestion that the two 
mosques must have been the work m tho same architect, I 
may mte the olose agreement m tho sue and proportions of 
their arches I may cite also the very strikmg accordance 
m the general design of tho two mosques, as well ns the 
almost literal conformity in tho deoorationa of tho screen 
walls 

In the Kuth Mosque at Delhi, the Mdztnah, or Muamn’s 
tower, for calhng the faithful to prayer, is a distmot and 
separate bmldu^ known ns tho celArated Kuth Minar But 
m the Ajmer Mosquo wo have the earhest example of a pair 
of Muasim’a towers m two email minors which ore placed on 
the top of the screen wall over tho great centre arch. This 
arrangement was unpractieahlo m the Delhi mosquo, ns tho 
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screen wall is only eight feel iliiclv ; but in the Ajmer 
juosque, with its iniissi\o '^crccu wall IIV feet tbickj the 
aicbitcct found it possible to erect two small minavs, 101 
feet in diameter, for the \iso of the l^lua'/zin. The lops 
of both of these minais arc now* ruined, hut enough 
still icmains to show* that they were sloping hollow 
towers, with 21 faces or flutes alternately angular and circu- 
lar, just like those of the Kuth miinir. Like their great 
prototype also, they were divided into separate stages or 
stoicvs 1)\ houzonlMl belts of writing, of A\hich two belts of 
the noith minai still lemain paitly legible. 

In the lower belt of writing I was able to read Suifnn- 
7ts Sulufin-us^iS'horl: ^ ^ihu-ith^luzafav Aillrniihh ks 

SnUihir Xuscr T'his is sufllcient to show' 

that the mosque must have been completed during the reign 
of Altamish, or between A. 3). 1213 and 320(1. 3bit in tlu* 
back wall of the mosque, and immediately under the loof of 
the second dome from the centre iow'.irds the right or north, 
I discovered another insciiption in two lines of ICufic 
chaiactcrs, which records the erection of the masjul in the 
month of Zi-3Iijjah A. IJ. .lOd, or in September A. 3). 1200. 
I’liis insciiption, which is incomplete at the beginning, has 
been restored and tianslatcd for me by the kindness of Colonel 
lY. Kassan Lees .t 

“ (This Masjid was built) during tho guardianship of 
Akhar, the sou ol Ahmad (by tho hoi]) of God), the Creator, 
the lAerlasting, in the month of Zi-3Iijjah, five hundred and 
ninety-six.” 

As this inscription is a record of the building of the 
mosque which was intended to be read, it is evident that 
it is not in its original position, for the present situation is 
so dark that the stone has hitherto escaped notice Indeed, 
the fact of the incompleteness of the record show's that the 
stone must have been cut on tlic right hand to make it fit into 
its present position. I infer that this inscription must have 
belonged to the present mosque from the fact that the con- 
temporary mosque at Delhi still bears inscriptions of different 
dates. It has, liow'cvcr, struck mo that it might possibly 


* Sco Plate LXW, No. 1, for tins inscription, 
-}■ Ibid — No 2, 
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refer <o some sninll mo'iquc, wliioli Imd onginnllj occnpicj 
llio same site, niul iiliioh might nctiinlh Imro boon built in 
the short period of " tiro dnis nnd n half, ’ that is alluded to 
m tho popular nnrao of tbo present mosquo 

On entering tbo mosquo by tbo centre nrob, rvo see n 
vast pillnrcd ball, 2JS feet long nnd 10 feet wide, covered 
by n tint recessed roof, ivbiob is dindod into nine octagonal 
compartments, corresponding udtb tbo seven nrebes of tbo 
screen ivnll, and tbo tivo comers of tbo cloisters In tins 
ball there arc tli o rows of columns, of ivbicb one roiv is 
placed ngninst tbo back ivnll In tlio side cloisters there wore 
onlv four rows of columns of which bttlo now remmns, save 
a few stumps which still olmg to tbo walls In tbo masjid 
proper, or western sido, tboro were 124 pdlars, in tbo eastern 
cloister tboro wore 92, and m cacb of tbo side cloisters, 
04 pillars Altogotbor tboro wore 344 pillars, but as each 
of fiieso ropresentod at least two of tbo original pdlars, 
tbo actual number of Hmdu columns could not bavo boon 
less than 700, wbiob is equivalent to tbo spoils of from 20 to 
30 temples I examined all tboso pillars most mmutely m 
scarcb of inscriptions, or mason’s marks tbnt would throw 
some light on tbo probable date of tbo despoiled temples Tho 
scarcb was not altogotbor unsuccessful, as I found sovoml 
short records and single letters, which would appear to bavo 
been contemporary mason’s marks. I found the names of 
Kesava Sri Si/iala, and Ddbara, on different pillnrs m char 
actors of tho lltb or 12tb century, and on a pillar at tbo 
north end I found a longer record of about tho same ago 
which roads Maliada • Funaghara 6J • !From these scanty 
records I infer, but with some hesitation, that most of tho 
temples which furnished matenals for tbe building of tbo 
great mosque must have been erected durmg tbe lltb nnd 
12tb centunes 

In bis account of tbo Ajmer mosque, Tod mentions a 
small frieze over the apex of tho centre arch, which he 
thought ‘ oontamed an insonpbou m Sanskrit, with whioh 
Arabic has been comnungled, both bemg unintelhgible ”t 
I looked m vam for tins inscription and I am mohned to 
beliovo that Tod may have mistaken some of the square 


* 8e« FUte A V Noir 4^ 6^ 0 and 7 £»* tU* Inscription, 

t nsJutlmi I 779 * 
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Ivulic w rilincr for ancicni Saoslcrit. It indeed, possible tbat 
the square Kulic iu'^criplion, ^^llieb rceoids tljc building of 
llic mosque in A. 31. bOG, may once bavc occupied the posi- 
tion dc'^ciibed by Tod over the apex of the cculrc arch, as 
poitions of some of the courses of ‘=lonc arc noiv missing 
in tbat position. Tneli arcb is sui rounded by three lines of 
uiiting, ■ubich arc di^ided from cacli oilier by tno hands of 
rich arabesque ornament. The two inner lines of writing 
aie Arabic, but the outer line is .‘jquaie Tugbra or ICufic. 
The whole of the ornament is deejily and boldly cut in a bard 
vellow limc-<tonc, and although somew bat di‘«coloured by the 
wcaihei, it still ictains all its original shaipncss of oiUlmc, 
Tod hnpjiily descubes it as “a siqicrb screen” of “Sara- 
cenic arcbitcetuic:” but 1 am inclined to think tbat the 
two great mosques of Delhi and Ajmer belong to a higher 
and nobler stAc of ait than the »Sai.'icenic architects c\cr 
reached. In boldnc‘-s of design, and grandeur of conception, 
which arc perhaps due to the genius of the Islamite arclu- 
Tcct, tbc^^c two splendid nio'^qucs of the first Indian iMubam- 
inadans arc only surpassed by the soaring sublimity of tlio 
Christian Cathedrals. But in gorgeous prodigality of orna- 
ment, in beautiful liobnoss of tracery, and endless variety of 
detail, in delicate sharpness of finish, and l.iboiions accuracy 
of workmanship, all of which arc due to the lUiulu masons, 
I think that these two giand Indian mosques may justly vie 
with the noblest buildings which the woilcl lias yet produced. 
In attiibuting the design to tlic I^fus.alman architect, and all 
the const ruclivo details to the Hindu, 1 am chiclly mlliicnced 
by the fact lliat the arcli has never formed part of Hindu 
structural architecture, although it is found in many speci- 
mens of their rock-licwm temples. The design, therefore, I 
take to he Aluhammadan, hut as the arches of the Ajmor 
mosque are formed by overlapping stones, I conclude that 
the actual construction w^as the w'ork of Hindu masons, who 
were ignorant of the art of forming an arch by radiating 
Youssoirs. 

V. JIIALRA PATAN, OR C HAND RAA^ ATI. 

The beautiful tcmplo of Chandravati lias been more 
fortunate than the great mosque of Ajmer, as it has been 
described by tho able and critical Bergusson, as well as by 
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tbo ontbusinstio Tod • But ns their ncoounts of OlmndrA 
Tati arc conflnod to this ono beautiful temple, which is the 
pnnoipal mm of tho place, I thinl. that a general description 
of all the existing remains of this old oity mU not be with 
out interest 

Tho rams of OhandrAvati aro sitnated on both banka of 
tho Chandra hhdga Kadi, a small stream which flows from 
south west to north east, and fiills mto the K4h Smdb, a few 
miles above Gagron To the north lies tho modern oity of 
Jhhlra P5tan, the walls of which would appear to have been 
almost entirely built of the red stone supplied by the rams 
of OhandrAvati, which still cover a space of more than a 
mdo from east to west, and of about a mile from north to 
south The pnnoipal nuns are all clustered together on the 
north bank of tho Chandra bhftga riTulet, which here flows 
from west to east over a stony bed with a clear npphng 
stream, about 20 yards broad t The banks of the stream 
are studded with the remains of ghflta and flights of steps, 
on which ore ooUeoted a large number of broken statues and 
fragments of senlpture The prmeipnl gbit is flanked by 
two modem Voialmava temples dedicated to OhaturbhUj and 
Iiaktbmt Ndrdyan Here the women of the city bathe 
and comb ont their hair etandmg naked to the waist in the 
midst of the numerons Brahmans 

The huildmg of the old city is popularly attributed to 
Kaja Chandra Sena, of Malwa, who, acoordmg to Abul Fail, 
was the immediate sncoessor of the famons TikramAditya 
Of its antiqmty there can be no donht, as I obtained several 
spooimens of old cast copper corns without legends, besides 
a few of tho still more ancient square pieces of sflver which 
probably range as high as from COO to 1000 B C These 
coins are, perhaps, sufiBcient to show that the plaoe was 
occupied long before tho tune of Chandra Sena , hut as none 
of the existmg rams would appear to he older than tho 6th 
or 7th century A I) , it is not improbable that the city may 
have been re-founded by Chandra Sena, and named after 
himself Ohandritvati I tbink it nearly oertom that it must 
have been the capital of Ptolemy’s di^iot of Sandraiaiu 
and, if so, tho tradition which assigns its foundation to the 


• Fer gnw oo, nhortnllma of InSUo ArdSUctaro p. S3 TofTi BayxUaa U, TSS- 
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begiEiiing of tlie Cliristiaa era would seem to be correct. 
Tod discoyered an inscription dated in S. 748, or A, D. 691, 
wbicli I was unable to find, and unfortunately bis account of 
it, wbicb mixes up Ilaliddeva with an avatar of Buddba, 
does not appear to me to be entitled to mucb confidence. 
In the large temple marked T) in the plan, I found tbe frag- 
ment of a square piUar inscribed on three faces with the 
names of pilgrims who had paid their devotions at the 
shrine of Siva in the Samvat year 1153, or A. D. 1096. This 
pillar will be again referred to in my account of the temple. 
The old roofs of all the temples arc gone. 

The temple nearest the ghat, marked A on the plan, is 
a modern structure enshiimug several ancient statues On 
the outside to the west is a figure of Vishnu, and to the 
south a fiQ:m'e of JSfai'a-Smha. In the inside there is a 
three-headed and ten-armed statue of Vishnu, 4| feet in 
height, vnth a female figure, four feet in height, on each 
side, with face turned towards him, and hands clasped in 
adoration. The male figure has ornamented boots or buskins, 
and is partially clad, but the females are quite naked, 
except a cloth round the loins. I think that the group 
represents Vishnu and his two wives, Lakshmi and Satya- 
v^ma. The figures are well executed, and the attitudes are 
easy and natural. 

The second temple marked B is also a modem buildmg, 
containing an ancient statue with the name of Jiva in- 
scribed on the pedestal in characters of the 10th or 11th 
century. The figure is four-armed, and is seated on a lotus, 
with two hands resting on the lap. Jiva is the name of 
VrishaspaU, the preceptor of the gods, who is the same as 
the planet Jupiter, and who is usually represented with four 
arms. But as Jiva means ‘^life, or breath,” I have a suspi- 
cion that the figure is mtended for Brahm^, the creator. 
The head, which is separate, is a modern one of coarse 
workmanship. 

The third temple marked G is also a new building 
enshrining an ancient group of Siva and Barvati seated on 
the bull Nandi. These two Saiva temples, B and G, are 
placed together to the north of the Vaishnava temple A. 

The fom’th temple marked I) is the beautiful pillared 
shrine which has been described by Tod and Bergusson. As 
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Jt at presont stands, this tomplo consists of an open poroli, or 
inandapa, 81 foot by 28 fcot, supported on 20 round columns 
of great beauty Beyond this is tbe ante chamber, or 
anlardla, ivbicli onoe contained an inscription in a framed 
recess on the loft hand, four feet five mobes long by two feet 
one moll broad, ■which is said to have been removed by some 
Sahtb But as the inscription is not mentioned by Tod, who 
■was the first European to visit this shrme, the Brahman’s 
story of its removal is certainly nntme I have a suspicion 
that Tod’s inscription, dated m A T) 001, which has already 
been referred to, may have belonged to this temple • This 
point may, perhaps, bo dotormmed by a reference to Tod’s 
papers in tbe miisenm of tho Boyal Asmtio Society As 
Tod admits that he earned off a cart load of statues to 
Bdaypur, I think it probable that the inscription ma^ have 
been removed at tbe same time, as I searched for it m vam 
amongst the rums of OhandrAvati 

Beyond tho ante obamher is tho garhha-griha, or sano- 
tnm, intended for the ensbnnement of the statue of tbe god 
to whom the temple was dedicated At present the shrme is 
devoid to tbe worship of Siva, whose Ungam occupies the 
centre of the sanctum Immediately behind is a statue of 
Edrvati and behind this, against the back ■wall, there is a 
group of Siva and his ■wife, as Sara Qaart, seated on the hall 
Nandi. On the outside of the temple also, m a niche facing 
tbe north, there is a figure of Dur^ killing the Sahetdmr, 
or bnflalo Jemon, and m two other niches on tho same face 
there are two small four armed figures of Vishnu and Sira 
But m spite of tbe accumulated e^ndenco m favour of the 
Satva origin of this temple I am satisfied that it was ongm 
ally dedicated to Vishnu. This would have been highly 
probable from the antiquity of the temple alone, but it is 
rendered quite certain by the position of the figure of Vishnu 
as Oadddhar, or the “mace-bearer, ’ which is placed unme- 
diateB over the centre of the entrance to the sanotum 
Mr Eergusson had already como to the same conclusion, and 
ho points to two instances of n similar conversion m tho 
Mon temple at Ohitor and tho Brahmamcal rock cut temple 


• A* tSe Sjmrrt al VlttulnlUitj* do« not to ImTo b«n in nns it tlk 
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at To these I may add the lofty temple called 

Teli-mandar m the Eort of Gwalior, and the rock-cut temple 
in the Udayagiri Hill near Bhilsa. 

Mr. Tergnsson has described the Chandrilyati temple as 
“the most elegant specimen of columnar architecture” that 
he had seen m Upper India In this opinion I fully concur, 
as it is certainly the most beautiful specimen that I have met 
with. In the cloisters of the ICuth Mosque at Delhi there 
are many pillars equally beautiful, and, perhaps, even more 
elaborately decorated ; hut their beauty is marred by their 
present incongruous arrangement, which has jumbled toge- 
ther in close juxtaposition columns of all shapes and sizes 
that have no harmony with each other. In the Chandravati 
temple, on the contraiy, the whole range of columns is in 
happy keeping, and though the details of ornamentation are 
different, yet they are all of one general design, so that there 
is no single pillar of strange appearance to distract the eye 
and spoil the architectural unity of the building. But 
elegant as these pillars are, I agree with Mr. Pergusson in 
opinion that the roof must have been even more beautiful. 
Only two of the smaller compartments of the roof now 
remain f These are on the north side, each 7 feet by 3 feet ; 
but small as they are, their ornamentation is of striking 
elegance, as may lie seen m Tod’s engraving, although much 
of the original richness of the designs is lost for want of 
shading. 

The age of this beautiful temple has already been refer- 
red by Mr Pergusson, on architectural grounds alone, to 
the end of the 7th century — a date which I am fully disposed 
to allow, as I think it highly probable that Tod’s inscription, 
which is dated in A. D 691, must have been taken from it. 
But even without this evidence, the date of the temple may, 

I think, be referred to almost the same period by the age of 
one of the shorter records of the pilgrims who recorded their 
visits to the shrine. On the wall, to the right hand of the 
entrance to the sanctum, I found a pilgrim’s record in nail- 
headed characters of the 7th or 8th centuiy, exactly similar 
to those of the inscription which I extracted from the 
S^rn^th Tope near Benares. The fourth character is of 


^ Illustrations of Indian Architecture, p 31 
+ Sec Plate LliXVlI for a plan of this temple 
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unusual form, and is tlioroforo somowlmt doubtful, but tbo 
rest of tbo msonption is diatmot and easily legible • It la 
in til 0 lines — 

Sn Ilraskiakai Diauda Sn Malfiya Ifdnilj/aA 
J!ma Ktddra 

On tbo plllara there aro numerous short inscnphons of 
the pilgrims who have paid them devotions at the shnne, hut 
the only records of any value are those wlnoh I have already 
noticed as rcoordmg the names of several pilgnms who paid 
their devotions to Siva m the Samvat year 1163 or A D 
1090, from which we learn that the temple bad probably 
been converted mto a Lmga shrme before the close of the 
11th century t 

To the north of the great temple, there is a small 
modem building, ooufainmg a large figure of Ganeea, but 
without msanption or any marks that would serve to fix its 
age 

Between D and E there is a small rumed temple marked 
E, which IS dedicated to Kdltkd-Hm It consists of two 
rooms, — the antardla, or ante-ohamber, and the sanotnin 
It has been repaired on the outside, and the roof is modem , 
but the soulptured entrance to the sanotum shows that tho 
temple was an old one and also that it was ongmaUy dedi 
catod to Vishnu, whose four armed figure bolding a shell 
occupies tho centre luoho over the doorway To his right is 
Mohidevn with Ins trident, and to his left Brabmd with Ins 
goose But tho temple is now devoted to tho worship of tho 
skeleton goddess KahkfUDevi, whoso statue oooupies tho 


• A copy of thl« fai»criptloti b giren hi Pbt« Ti.\ \ v 11 No. L 

+ I uj pnibabiy beouiaa Um brokao pHlir on whkh thMB baaiptkm* &re morded b 
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central position against tlie back -vrall. The statue is hj feet 
in height with ten arms and a scorpion figured on tlie 
stomach. To her right and left are two stark naked statues, 
also with ten arms each. On the left side of the chamber 
there are two other skeleton figures of KMikh-Bevi, with 
two draped female figures, and two stark naked females, one 
of which has two arms, and the other ten arms. On the 
right side of the chamber there is another skeleton figure of 
K^ihk^ in the centre, with a staik naked ten-armed female 
figure on each side of her, one of which wears a chaplet of 
skulls In the ante-chamber there are four statues : that 
against the left wall being another ten-armed skeleton figuie 
of K5,hkh, and that against the right wall a twenty-armed 
figure of Mahacleva. To the left of the door there is a half- 
draped ten-armed female, and to the light an eight-armed 
figure of Ganesa. Altogether in this one temple there are 
assembled no less than fourteen statues of the terrific god- 
dess KS^lik^-Devi, which must have been collected from all 
parts of the ruins at some late period, as the shrine was 
originally dedicated to Vishnu. At the ghdt I found another 
ten-armed figure of this goddess, feet in height, and stark 
naked. The great number of these statues shows that her 
worship must have been highly popular shortly before the 
period of the Muhammadan invasion, which put an effec- 
tual check on the further building of Hindu fanes. 

To the north of the last temple there is a small shi’ine 
marked G. in the plan, which is dedicated to the Vardha Ava- 
idra, or boar incarnation of Vishnu. It is an open temple, 
only 9 feet square, with fom pillars supporting a canopy, under 
Avliich IS enshrined the statue of a boar, 3 feet long, and 
3 feet high to the tip of the snout The animal is represent- 
ed in the usual manner rescuing JPriihm, or the earth per- 
sonified as a female figure, from the Ndgas of the sea, who are 
sculptured with human bodies, and serpent tails twined to- 
gether at the bottom of the ocean. The principal Ndga has 
three heads. The boar is covered with rows of small figures 
like those at Eran, KhajmAho, and Path^ri , and on the 
pedestal, beneath the animaTs tail, there is an inscription of 
three lines, in characters of the 9th or 10th century, which 
has not yet been translated It is, however, sufidcient to 
show the early age of this Vaishnava temple. 


* See Plate LXXVII , No 2 
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To the north of the temple, mnrhed there is another 
tlpiiro of tho hoar incnmnlinii rn'hnned under a modem 
hnck dome Amongst the figures collected at the ghiJt 
(here t« also a fine eight armed statue of Vishnu, with three 
heads of a man. a hoar, and a Hon In tho four left liands 
are placed a quoit, a how, a lotus, and a sholl, and lu tlio 
three unhrohen right liands there arc, a sword, a club, and 
some arrows The noso and lips arc slightly injured but 
tho figure is othcrwiso in good prcscrration It is rcninrl. 
able that amongst all tho numerous statues still remaining 
at Chandra\Tili, there is no (race either of ItAraa, Hanumin, 
or Krishna I noticed the same pcculiantv at Gwalior and at 
KImjurdho, from which I am led to suspcetllint tho soparafo 
worship of lhc«o two incarnations did not most probably 
hceorac general until after tho tfuhnmmndan conquest of 
Delhi According to tradition, there wero ItlS temples at 
Cliandrlivati, a number which is fully home out by tho 
numerous existing statues, and other sculptured remains- 
Tho ancient town had dwindled to a small siic heforo tbe 
close of tho last century, when It was re founded by Jbdlaia 
Sinh, the regent of Kola, and re named Jhalra Filan, or 
tho “town of springs,’ which abound in tho bed of tbs 
Clinndmbbdga riyulct I tliinl , boweyer, that it must refn 
to tlio name of tlic regent, Jhiilam, ns ro is a not uncommon 
variation of tho posscssirc sufllx 

A I DIIAMN’AIl 

Tlio excavated eaves in the hill of Dhnmnhr wore first 
made known hv Tod, and tbcj have since been visited by 
Air Fergusson, wlio lias described them at some length 
Dhamnftr is a small villngo, two miles to the cast of Chnna 
wAs, and about CO miles to tho south west of Jhtdra Pftloa. 
The principal caves nro situntod in a hollow or bay in t jo 
aoutbem faro of a lull, at rather less than a quarter of a iMO 
to tho north of the village t The hill, wbioh is composiA o 
a coarse latente, is flat on tho top, with a slight inohMuoa 
towards the north, and a steep cliff from 20 to 30 feet 
towards tho south from which a talus of dobns slopes gon i 
towards the plain In tins cliff there arc numoro 


* Bock-cot Tmpla ot lodh, p. 40. 
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Buddhist caves whicli I will now proceed to describe, begin- 
ning from the soutb-west end, or left hand, as they appear 
when viewed in front. I have numbered the caves from west 
to east, hut I have also preserved the Native names for more 
ready comparison with the descriptions of Tod and Per- 
gusson 

No 1 cave consists of an open porch or verandah, 20 feet 
in length, with a couple of rooms m rear, each 8 by 7 feet. 
To the east there is a rough flight of steps hewn in the 
rock, which lead up to the flat top of the hill. No. 2 is a 
similar excavation of a portico, 17^ feet long, and 10 feet 
broad, leading to two rooms behind, each 9 by 7ifeet, and to 
a thud room on the left or west, 9 by 6 feet. No. 3 is a 
single flat-roofed chamber 12 feet square, containing a small 
tope, 51 feet in diameter. No. 4 is another small tope 
chamber or Chaitya cave, 10-| feet broad in front, and 
20 feet in length ; but the end of the chamber is rounded, 
and the roof is vaulted. To the right for about 60 feet in 
length, the roofs of the caves have fallen down in large masses, 
and the rooms are quite inaccessible. No. 6 is another por- 
tico, 16 by 10 feet, opening into a single room 16 by 8 feet, 
with a small room, or sleeping chamber to the left. Outside 
on the west, a half tope is sculptured on the face of the 
rock. 

No. 6 is a large cave known to the people as the ^ara 
Kaclieri, or great court house.”! This excavation con- 
sists of a central flat-roofed hall, 20 feet square, supported 
on four pillars, with three rooms, 7 feet square on each side, 
a portico in front, and a Climtya cave in rear. The hall is 
well lighted from the front by the door and two small 
wmdows, but the side chambers are dark and close. The 
front of the portico consists of two square pillars, and two 
half pillars, or pilasters, crowned with massive capitals, which 
support a hold and massive entablature. The architrave is 
plain, but the freeze is decorated with a stwjya in the centre, 
and three graceful ornaments on each side, which are pecu- 
liar to the earlier Indian architecture. The two side openings 
of the portico are closed by a sohd railing excavated from 

* See Plate LXXIX for a general plan of this group of caves. The other groups to 
tbe north and west are of no ontereet, 

+ See Plate LXXX for a view of this cave. 
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fto wk m imitation of a wooden nuling witli npnght liars 
Tlio loft hand cave in Tod’s view is intended to represent 
this oscavation, bnt it-giros onl/ a veiy poor and incorrect 
idea of the massive oharaetor of this really bold design. 


No 7 IS a small room, 8 feot by 7, with a porch of rather 
lar^r dimensions in front This is altogether omitted in 
Tod s plato, although it stands between the two caves shown 
m his sketch, which are intended for the J8ar<t Kaoheri, and 
Ghhota Kaoheri of the Natives, or Nos 0 and 8 of my plan 

No 8, which is named the Clthota Kachen, or “small 
court house,’ consists of an oblong Ohaitya cave,. 28^ by 
16 feet, containing a small tope S)J ftet square at base and 
16J feet high, with a portico m front similnr to that of the 
great kaohen, but without tho decorated frieze The roof 
IS domed and nhbed m umtahon of a wooden stmetore 
Thero are only two small calls attached to this cave, of wbioh 
one of semi circular shape appeared to me to be unfinished. 
A poor and unsatisfactory view of the excavation may be 
seen on tho right hand of Tod’s sketoh 


No 9 consists of four calls, and a half tope sonlptared 
against the face of the rook. Three of the cells are snmD, 
only 8 feet by 0 but the fourth is 11 feet m length, and has 
a bed on tho west side hewn m the sohd rook, with a rock 
pdlow at each end for tho greater oonvemence of the ocen 
pant. 

No 10 18 the cave called Hdjlol by Tod’s grades, and 
Jldnt-kt-maLdn by mine Both names mean the queens 
apartments It is also known by a third name as the JSoian 
mya-mahal, or “ beaubfal palace ’’ This excavation Is 
exactly mniilnr m arrangement to the Sara Kachen, hat 
somewhat larger, the mner ball bemg 26 feot by 23 The 
roof IS supported on four square pillars with pilasters on 
two sides agamst the walls The portioo in front need not 
be described, as it is siinilar to that of No 6 


No 11, called “ Bhim’s Banar,’’ is the most extensive 
of all the excavations at Dhamndr It oonsists of a long 
Ohattya cave, with a portico m front, and an open 
nU round it. On three sides of tho passage there is a pdlarca 
cloister with ranges of cells behind, of wluoh two hove hwn 
converted mto small Ohattya caves This combination ot a 
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Cliaitya cave witli a yilidra^ wliicli is found also in tlie great 
kaclien, is peculiar to Dhamn^r, as Mr. l^ergusson had not 
seen it before. The extreme dimensions of the oxcayation 
are 115 feet by 80, but the domed roof of the front room of 
the Qhaitya cave has fallen in, by n^hich the actual length is 
reduced to about 90 feet. In front of the entrance to the 
cave there are two small isolated rock-hewn topes, each 6 
feet in diameter, which would appear to have been mere 
ornaments ; and to the same class I would assign the six 
half topes which are sculptured on the walls of the porch or 
ante-chamber of the Chaitya cave. The tope chamber itself 
is domed and ribbed with 11 rafters hewn out of the rock, 
but it is of small dimensions, being only 36 feet by 13|-. 
The passage outside varies from 4 feet in width on the east, 
to 6 and 7 feet on the west and north sides. On the west 
side there are 9 pillars, which would appear not to have been 
completed, as they are square and rough, and only 3 feet in 
height, while the pillars on the north and west sides are 
eight feet in height with octagonal shafts, square bases, and 
bracketted capitals. The verandah is 8 feet in clear width 
allround. On the west side it ends in a small tope chamber, 
but on the east it is apparently unfinished, as there are only 
three openings with three rooms behind them. But as there 
is a long flight of steps cut in the rock on this side, it is 
probable that the excavation was discontinued for the sake 
of safety. Most of the cells are 7^ feet square, but the 
middle chamber on the north, which may have been the resi- 
dence of the head monk, is 17 feet by 13, and that on the 
east, which is a small Chaitya cave, is 16|- feet by 10^ and 
12 feet high. In front of the Chaitya there is a seated 
figure of Buddha, but the coarse latent©, in which it is exe- 
cuted, is, perhaps, the worst possible material for sculpture, 
although it is well adapted for easy excavation. The fa 9 ade 
is simfiar in its style of ornament to that of the great 
kacheri, but the square pillars have their angles cut off.^ 

No. 12 is a simple Chaitya cave, in which the tope is 
placed so as to support the roof. Brom its plain appearance 
this ^ tope is known as the Sdthi-ka-mehh^ or “ elephant’s 
peg,” and consequently the cave is called the Sdthi-bandhi, 
or the “ elephant’s stable,” a title which is supported by 

* Sec Plate LXXXI for the fa9ade of Blum’s Bazar 
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llio groat LoigLt of tlio door Tray, 16i feet Tlio cliamljer 
Js 25 foot broad, and 27 in length The roof is flat, and 

15 apparently supported on a stone beam which crosses 
tho chambor, resting on the tope m the centre, and on 
two plain stone pilasters at the aides In front there is 
an open spaco 26 feet m width, from which the staircase 
preTiously mentioned leads np to the flat top of tho hdl 

No 18 13 called the Ohhola Saear, or “ small basar,’ 
but it IB also known as the ohild^s cave,** from a mdo 
recumbent figniQ of the dying Buddha, wluoh is popularly 
termed " Bhim’s baby ” Althon^ small in size, it is, per- 
haps, the most miportant of the DhomnAr senes, as it con 
tains no less than 16 Buddhist statues, which, m the absence 
of msonptions, form the best evidence that we could desire 
for determining the ongin of the oaves The front room or 
porch of this excavation has fallen m, but enough stdl 
remains to show that it was a double chamber, 16 feet sguore, 
the roof of which was supported m the centre by a masare 
pillar and two pilasters Beyond this there is an open court, 

16 feet square, containing a suuiU tope or Uhaitya To the left 
there is a smgle small chamber with a second tope, and to 
the right there are three s mall ohambers, of which the middle 
one holds a third tope To the north there is a large chamber, 
16 feet square, with a s mall temple or sanctuary 10 feet 
square, enshrining a colossal seated figure of Buddha, tho 
teacher, 8 feet m height, which is known to tho people as 
BJixma On each side of the door way there is a colossal 
figure, 10 feet in height, standing on a lotus These are 
popularly known os the danedns, or porters of the temple. 
On the wall of tho temple, immediately behmd, there are 
three seated figures of Buddha, — two with the left hand 
raised m the act of teaching and the third with both hands 
lymg m the lap m tho conventional position of medita 
tion These three figures are known as Fandii, and his two 
sons Arytma and Nakula Between these statues there am 
two standmg figures without namo On tho wall to tho loft 
of the tem^e there are four statues, of which throe are 
standing, and one sitting Two of these are called Sahadna 
and Yudhtst/ura , but the others are stdl nameless To tlio 
Tight of tho tomplo, in a recess of tho wall, bos a 
rechmng figure of Buddlm obtaming NtreSna 16 n™* 
length, which has been already mentioned Lasllv, m tuc 
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two chambers to the right and left of the small eastern tope, 
there are two seated figures of Buddha, making altogether 
fifteen statutes arranged round the walls of this small cave. 
Tod refers these statues to the Jaina hierarchs, on the author- 
ity of his Jain Guruj hut I was unable to find the peculiar 
symbols on the pedestals, by which alone the different hier- 
archs are known ; and as there are no inscriptions, the true 
assignation of these statues can be determined only by their 
attitudes. But as these are unmistakeably characteristic of 
the three great events in Buddha’s life, namely, his medita- 
tive abstraction under the Bodhi tree, his teachitlg of the 
law of Buddha, and his Nirmna or death, all of which are 
here represented in the usual conventional positions of the 
Buddhist sculptures, we can have as little hesitation in 
rejecting the plausible identifications of the Jain Guru as in 
discarding the unfounded assertions of the Brahmanical 
peasantry. 

No. 14, which is the last cave on this side of the hill, 
consists of a simple porch opening into two small chambers 
similar to Nos. 1 and 2. There are some other caves in 
three different places on the north side of the hill, but they 
are both small and few in number, and are of no interest 
whatever. Tod mentions that he counted altogether 171,"^ 
a number which Mr. Bergusson justly disputes. '' Counting,” 
he says, “ those only commenced, and even the mere scratch- 
ings in the rock, there may be from sixty to seventy caves 
altogether.” Many of these excavations are so small, mere 
scratchmgs, as Mr. Bergusson accm'ately describes them, 
that they cannot well be called caves. Some have fallen in, 
and others may have escaped notice ; but even making a 
liberal allowance for each of these deductions and reckoning 
each cell as a separate excavation, I agree with Mr. Bergus- 
son in fix:ing the number of caves at not more than seventy. 

The age of these excavations it is very difdoult to deter- 
mine, which is chiefiy owing to the total absence of inscrip- 
tions, and partly to the present rudeness of all the sculptures 
and architectural ornaments. It is certain that the whole of 
the walls and figures were once covered with plaster, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Bergusson, for I found masses of plaster stdl 
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ndlionng to tlio rock m nil tlio small and more sholtorod parts 
or tlio mouldings, and under tlio arras of tho statues, and m 
otlior nooks rrluoU liad boon protected from tlio weather I 
conoludo tlioroforo tlmt the inscnptions which recorded tha 
rnnous donations made to tins largo monastic establishment 
must have been cither painted or simply written upon the 
plastered walls, and that they have long ago disappeared 
together inth the pbstcr upon which they were recorded 
The ago of tbo ohdd's caro, or small barar (No 18), which 
Ulr Tergusson considers to bo tlio latest of the senes, is 
fixed by him m the 7tb contury on account of its similanty 
of stylo with Ko 27 of Ajanta. The age of the others he 
would make only n bttlo older on account of the "want of 
/Jiat simplicity and majesty which distinguishes the earliest 
Buddhist works ”• I agree with Mr Borgusson in tlunking 
that tho Dhamndr caves arc most probably of late date I 
baso my opinion chiefly on tbo lofty form of the topes or 
ChaitvaSjt which is similar to that of the great stnpa at 
SimdlU near Banlras, from wlucb I eitmotod on msenphaa 
in characters of tho 0th or 7th century Such also wunid 
appear to havo heon tho form of No 10 tow at Hidda, m 
which wore deposited some gold coins of tbo Bmperors Theo- 
dosius, Marcum, and Leo, who ruled from A. D 408 to 474- 
On these grounds, therefore, I am inchned to assign the 
excavation of tho Buddhist caves of Dhamndr to the 5 th, 
Cth, and 7fh centuries of our era. 

The Brahmanical rook hewn temples of Dhnmndr arc m 
every way more ounons and mterestmg than those of the 
Buddhists, chiefly on account of their ranty, hut partly also 
on account of the mfenonty of these Buddhist caves to the 
mognifloent excavations of Ajanta and BUora, and of other 
places m Southern India The Bnddhist excavations how 
ever are true caves, m which the whole design is a 
mutation of n stmotnral mterior, with its decorated 
entranoQ But this Brahmanical excavation is a huge open 
pit, m tho midst of wbiob portions of rock have been h^ 
into the shape of temples, that were mtended to he viewed 
from the outside, but which cannot be so seen on account of 
their situahon t In the Brahmomoal rock hewn temple at 


* Book'ooi Tcmpla ol ladls, p. 4X. 
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Gwalior tLis mistake kas keen partly avoided ky selecting a 
mass of rock on tke exterior face of tke fort, so tkat tke 
wkole front of tke temple is fully seen. 

Tke Brakmanical excavation is situated at 170 feet im- 
mediately to tke nortk of tke elepkant’s stable cave. Tke 
pit in wkick tlie temples stand is lOdi feet long, 67 feet broad, 
and 30 feet deep at tke west end. Tke direction of its 
lengtk IS 10® to the nortk of west. On each of tke longer 
sides there are flights of steps wkick lead from the pit to tke 
top of the kill ; but as there was no exit for tke rain wkick 
fell in this deep hole, it was necessary to excavate a drain to 
tke outside of the kiU, and as this could not be made towards 
the south on account of the numerous Buddhist caves, it was 
directed towards tke cliff on the east on the opposite side 
of tke spur wkick forms tke right horn of tke crescent 
in which the other excavations are situated. This, I 
presume, may have been tke original intention of tke long 
passage that now leads from tke outside of tke kill to tke 
Bralimanical rock-cut temples which, as it afforded an 
easier and muck more convenient entrance than the 
flights of steps from the top of tke kill, was enlarged to its 
present dimensions. Tke wkole lengtk of this passage is 282 
feet, and its breadth 13 feet, with an extreme depth of 28 
feet at the upper end. At three points the rock has been 
tunnelled so as to leave three bridges across the chasm, wkick 
would otherwise have been impassable. Two of these tun- 
nelled passages are 6 feet in width and 17 feet in lengtk, but 
tke tknd, which is nearest to the temple, is 23 feet in lengtk, 
and its sides have been further excavated to form a chamber 
13 feet square, with two niches, for tke reception of statues. 
The figure on tke south side is Bliairava^ and that to tke north 
side IS the Kdlki Avatdr. There are traces of an inscription 
on the pedestal of the latter figure, of which I could only 
read the three opening letters, Sri Bliala^ in characters 
of the^ 8tk or 9tk century. Between this bridge and the pit 
there is a third niche on the north side of the passage con- 
taining a figure of Ganesa ; but there is no corresponding 
niche on tke south side. 

In the middle of the excavation there is a large temple 
48 feet by 33, and seven smaller shrines, each 12 feet by 9, 
of which three are situated on a low platform at tke west 
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ona, two on bw pktfonns nt llio cost end, and one on mob 
sido of Ihc rtmano, or sanctuary of Ibo control fane Tbo 
ciwvntion itself lias no spooial name, but tbo groat temple 
13 knoivn to tho people na tlio slirino of OhaturMxy, because 
it contains a lar^ " foim armed” statue of Yisbnu m basalt, 
bolding tbo discus, tbo club, and tbo lotus, m three of bis 
bands Tbo temple consists of a small tiro pillared portico, 
10 feet bi CJ, from irbicb tbo •n-orsbippcr enters tbo mandapa 
or 1 ostibulo, rvliiob is a largo square room, 21 feet each irny, 
sntb tbo usual flat roecssod roof, supported on four central 
pillars and eight side pUastors Tbo side recesses to tho 
north and south aro closed irtth bold labca n-orl, instead of 
being open as is usual in stmotuml mandapas To tbo west 
bes tbo antardla or onto ebambor, of the same stro ns tho 
portico and sido recesses from wbenoo the worshipper enters 
tbo Tlmdna or sanctum, wliiob is a small chamber only 10 
feet by 7, containing tbo statue of Vishnu already men 
tioncd In front of the statue tboro is a stono hngam of 
Siva, but tins must bare been a late addition, ns not only 
tbo temple itself, but tbo whole of tbo seven smallor sbrmes 
would appear to hare been originally dedicated to Yishnn, 
This " change of masters” is also notice by Hr T'orgusson, 
who remarks tliat bo bad several times soon tho same in this 
part of tbo country I bare already referred to it in my 
account of tbo temples of Ohandrflvnti , but I may add hero 
that the temples have onginnlly boon dedicated to Vishnu, 
and that tbo introduction of the omblom of Siva is mvnnably 
a late mnovntion 

Tbo seven smaller temples are designated m my plan by 
tho letters of the alphabet begmnmg nt the south-east comer 
A IS empty and without a name, B is called Indra id-lila 
and contoms a dancing group of one male figure attended 
by four females, all with halos round their heads, 0 is 
empty and nameless, D is called Ses^i Thdkur (or, vul 
gnrly, Shansi), because it contams a statue of Vishnu roohn 
mg on tho serpent Sesha or Ananta. The figure is four 
armed, with the crowned head resting on one of the ^ht 
bands and the left knee bent This is a favorite posture 
with tho Hmdu soulptors, who almost mvanably rm^nt 
the sleepmg Vishnu and tbo droammg Mdpd Dem ^^“1 
knee bent The same position would also appear to nave 
boon well known to the Homans as suggestive of sleep, ns 
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tlie poet Statius in liis ode to tlie god Souiuus, makes special 
allusion to liis bent knee (sitspenso popUte). A small figure 
of Brabmcl is represented in the usual manner as springing 
from the navel of Vishnu. At the feet of the statue 
there are two figures actively engaged in assailing a thii’d. 
These are the Saityas, named Mcidlm and Kailablm^ who 
sprang from the ears of Vishnu, and immediately attacked 
Brahma, who cried to Vishnu for help. The encounter with 
the demons lasted 6,000 years, when one of them was killed 
by the unerring quoit of Vishnu; and from the fat of this 
Daily a the world is said to have been formed. On the pe- 
destal are represented 13 small figures engaged in playing 
various musical instruments as described by Tod. 

The E temple is empty and nameless, but E is called 
the Do-Avatdr, tiecause it contains a group of tlie incarna- 
tions of Vishnu in nme compartments. The fish and tor- 
toise are supported on lotus flowers, and the others are 
represented as usual, except the nmtli incarnation, which 
instead of the Buddli-Avatdr is the well known figure of 
Vishnu himself as Qliatur-Blmja^ or the “ four-armed,” with 
the shell, lotus, quoit, and club, in his four hands. This 
singular deviation Irom the well known form of this Avatdr 
has already been noticed by Mr. Eergusson. The G temple 
is empty and nameless. 

The date of these Brahmanical temples has been as- 
signed by Mr Eergusson to the 8th or 9th century after 
Christ, on account of the similarity of their style to that of 
the temple at Barolli ''' This date is confirmed by the three 
letters of the inscription which I discovered on the pedestal 
of the Kdlhi Avatar statue, in the temple marked I, which 
certainly belong to the 8th or 9th century t 

On the top of the hill, 125 feet to the north of this 
Brahmanical excavation, there stand two rough stone pillars 
called Bas Mardw, 160 feet apart, between which is held an 
annual fair called Bds-Mela. This fair was established in 
A. B. 1306, as recorded in a short inscription on the W. 
pillar; Samvat 1363, Ndgdnand Rdmji^na Bds kardya. 


* RocTc-cut Temples of India, p 44 
t See the three letters m Plate LXXXIII, 
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"In S 1303 (equal to A D 1800), the >ftga Anand tldmu 
cstaWishcd a lids (or fcstirnl) ’’ Tlio fair is bold m tbe 
nuddlo of tlio month of Fhdiguit, and lasts for three days. 


Vtr KUOLVT 

Tlio Buddhist oaves of jSJtolvi ivoro first visited by Dr 
Impoj,* uho has given a desonption of tliom so full and 
aceurato that I should have hesitated about notiomg them 
again, ivero it not that I diflbr with hun in opmion most 
widely as to their ago, and that I am able to dJnstrafo my 
account with a ground plan, and view of the principal eica 
vations As these Kholvi caves were unknown to Tod and 
1 ergusson, wo shall lose the valuable guidance of the latter 
in estimating tho am of the cscavations This is the more 
to bo regretted ns I shall have only my own unsupported 
opmion to offer in opposition to that of Dr Impoy 

Tho village of Kholvi is situated about 80 miles to the 
north west of tho town of Augar, and abont tbe same dis- 
tanoo to tho south-east of Chandwls and tho Dhnmndr caves. 
Tho hdl of Kholvi, which hes to tho north cast of tbe viUa^ 
rises to a height of from 200 to 300 feet above tho plain 
It IS formed of coatso lafcrito like that of DhamnAr It has 
also tho same flat top, tho saroo precipitous cliff, of from 25 
to 80 feet in height, forming its crest, and the same tains or 
slope of debris at its foot , but the slope at Kholvi is much 
steeper, and is covered with brushwood Towards tho edge 
of the cliff tho rock is split into large isolated masse^ 
which have been mgeniously hewn mto topes that stand out 
boldly from tho face of the hill, and m this respect offer 
the most striking difference to all other Ohailya eicavatioas 
of tho Buddhists But there is another equally stntmg 
peoulinrity about these topes m the possession of an eica 
vated chamber for tho reception of a statue. These ohamhera 
are mvanahly pierced to the centre of tho tope, so that the 
onshnned statues of Buddha occupy the very same P^i 
tiona m these modem Ohaityao, which the rehos of Buddha 
filled m the ancient ttupas of Asoka They are, in fact, no 
longer etupas, hnt real temples, which differ only m thm 
form from the common struotnral shrmes of the Buddhists 
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I will recur lo this subject hereafter wheu I come to discuss 
the probable age of these rock-cut stupas. 

The principal excavations at Kholvi, like those at Dham- 
nS,r, are referred by the ignorant peasantry and their 
-Brahman teachers to the time of the P^ndus. Thus we 
have “Arjun^s house’^ and ‘‘Bhim^s house,'* both of which 
names I have retained in conjunction with the numbers of 
my plan. As the whole of these excavations have been 
careMly detailed by Dr, Impey, I propose here to describe 
only the principal group, which forms the subject of my 
plate.^ 

No 1 is a cave of two chambers,, the outer being 211- 
feet by GJ feet, with a rock bed-stead at each end, and the 
inner 10^ feet by 6, with three narrow openings between the 
two. It stands at the back of the large tope called Arjun’s 
house, and is therefore not visible in my sketch. 

No. 2 is the largo tope itself, which stands on a broad 
base 28 feet square, and from 4 feet in height at the en- 
trance to 14 feet at the back. On this base is raised a 
square plinth 8 feet high, with a projection in the middle 
of each side, which on the east is extended into a small 
portico supported on two square pillars. Above this rises 
a second or upper plinth of 11 feet, which is chcular in 
form, but with the same projections continued on the four 
faces. All these projections, as well as the intervening 
spaces, are decorated with a bold trefoil mouldmg with a 
circular recess in the middle, which is peculiar to the me- 
diaeval architecture of India, both Buddhist and Brahma- 
nical, and which I have already noticed in my account of 
the great kacheri at Dhamndr f This is all that now exists 
of the silica, and it is evident from certain traces and other 
remains on the top of the rock that the sohd portion must 
originally have stopped at this point, and that the dome or 
hemisphere must have been constructed in the usual manner 
with small stones. The solid portion in front is 23 feet in 
height, and as the circular plinth is 18 feet in diameter, 
the whole height of the • stupa to the top of the dome must 


See Plate LXXXV for a plan of tlie Kliol-vi caves. 

■D rialo LXXXIIL for several examples of tins peculiar ornament Tlio Dhamn^ 

iuidaiurt e^mples I take to be older than the mass of the Kholvi examples, and conmder- 
abij older than the Dhamnlr Brahmamcal example. 
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have beea 32 feet, and to the top of the umbreUa, or other 
pinnacle, not less than 40 feet But as the domes of the 
other topes are elongated hemispheres, ivith a height eqnal 
to throe-fonrths of the diameter, the full height of this tope 
must have been 87 feet to the top of the dome, and about 
45 feet to the summit of the pmnaole The mtenor oham 
her IS Oi feet long by 6^ broad, and 11 feet high, mcluding 
the domed roof At the back, or west side, there is a colossal 
figure of Buddha the ascetio, not sqnatt^ on the ground 
m the usual Indian fashion, but seated on a throne, mth 
hiB hands m his lap, m the conventional posture of alstraot 
meditation The statue is 6 feet high m its sitting posture, 
Tvhich would give the standing figure a total height of 7^ 
or 8 feet It is impossible to judge of its execution, as it 
IS now a mere rude mass of rook But as the whole was 
once plastered over, it is probable that the ongmal execution 
was broad and oonrsa The whole stupa must also have been 
onoe covered with plaster, as I observed the remains of 
stucco m many of the sheltered portions of the mouldings 
This IS the largest of tho Kholvi topes, and considering that 
it IS hewn from an isolated mass of sohd rock, its aiio is 
very remarkable 

No 8 is a large double stoned excavation consisting of 
four rooms m tho lower floor, and of two rooms and a passage 
m tho upper floor Externally, the front view of this eica 
ration is both symmetrical and picturesque. Tho lower 
storey has an entrance door m the middle surmounted by a 
tnangular recess, with a small one-piUared window on each 
side The upper storey is made to project, by catting away 
the rook of the lower storey, so as to form a narrow kind of 
verandah without pdlors Tliere are two wmdows m tho 
upper storey, each of three openings, divided by squ^ 
pillnrs and as the top of the rock slopes rapidly backwards, 
tho whole mass has n stnkmg resemblance to an ordinaiy 
European cottage of two storeys The lower apartments 
consist of a long front room, 27 feet by OJ with thrOT 
chambers behind, of which the middle one is 13J fret by^ 1 
feet with n rook bed on one sic 
on the opposite side Of tho two 
square, Tnth a doorway leading 
and tho other is only 7J feet by 6, 
mto the front room Altogothcr 


iB, anti a recess or 
sido-rooms one is 7i ibbt 
from tho middlo chamber, 
with its doorway opening 
this smto of apartments 
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forms tlie most comfortable and secure of all tbe rock-bewn 
dwellings tbat I bave yet seen. 

Tbe only entrance to tbe upper storey is by a rudo 
staircase cut in the outside rock towards tbe east. Tbe 
principal apartment, 12^1 feet by Gl feet, is lighted by tbe 
left-hand window shewn in tbe sketch. Tbe roof is domed. 
The other apartment, wliicb is opposite tbe right window, is 
somewhat larger, but it is also much darker as it is separated 
from the wmdow bj’’ tbe passage which leads to the first 
chamber. 

No. is a small isolated siujm standing in tbe middle 
of tbe platform on an octagonal base of only 2-1 feet each 
side. Its total height is 12 feet, but with its pinnacle com- 
plete, it could not hare been less than 15 feet. On the 
outer face of the circular plinth there is a small niche for 
the reception of a statue which has long ago disappeared. 

No. 5 is another rock-cut siiqja standing on a base 18 
feet square and 9 feet high, above which is a circular plinth 
12 feet in diameter and 9 feet high, with several hands of 
plain mouldings both above and below. The upper mould- 
ing is remarkable for a line of dentils which are not unlike 
those of the later Panjab topes, and of the mediceval 
Kashmirian temples. On the outer face there is an empty 
round-headed niche The dome is an elongated hemisphere, 
its height being equal to three-fourths of its diameter. The 
whole height of the tope is therefore 27 feet, or exactly one 
lower diameter and a half. In the square basement a cham- 
ber has been excavated, 10^- feet long by 6 feet broad and 9 
feet high, including the domed roof. The enshrined statue 
no longer exists, but the pedestal is still there, and as the 
height of the chamber from the top of the pedestal is exactly 
6 feet, as in Arjun’s house (No. 2), I infer that the statue 
must have been of the same size. It will be observed that 
the depth of the chamber 10-| feet is exactly 1-| foot in 
excess of the half diameter of the base, so that the statue 
would have occupied the exact centre of the stupa. 

No. 6 consists of a single apartment, 17 feet by 6, with 
an open portico in front of 11 feet by 4 The room is well 
lighted by three openings which are divided by two stout 
pillars each 2 feet square, with massive bracketted capitals. 
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No 7 13 a small templo cavo of Bingtilnr arranffemsnf 
Tnioh 13 peculiar -to Kholvi The mam exoaration, 20 feet 
If IS, forma a passage all round the inner chamber 
ir sanotuary, the end of whioh is externally a simple 
Ihaityn, 8 feet m diameter, mth its pumaole sapportmg the 
oof of the outer chamber The whole of the interior of 
ho Ohaitya has been hollowed ont to form a shnno 6 feet 
loop and 6 feet ‘broad for the reception of a colossal seated 
tatuo of Buddha the Ascebo, who is represented as usual 
nth both hands in the lap This mner chamber, however, 
18 not confined to the mterlor of the tope, but is prolonged 
to the front by two thin pamllei walls, covered by a vanlted 
roof which moreases the sue of the shnne room to 13 feet 
hy 8 These two walls end m square piUars, which are 
crowned by small pinnacle siupas, and decorated in Ilront 
with panels containing two standing and two sitting figures 
of Buddha The greater part of the vault has now fallen in 


as well ns the western wall of the enter ebamher, hut enongh 
still remains to show the novel arrangement of this oonoas 
exoarabon which I have attempted to describe. As Hr 
Impey truly says it is " the most remarkable of the senes,” 
but 1 disagree with him altogether m his suggestion that it 
la "the original type of the Ohaitya caves improved on at 
Dhamndr, and brought to perfection cenlanea later at Karh 
and Ajanta ” This would rank the Kholvi caves amongst 
the earliest of the Buddhist exoavabons, whereas I am folly 

E irsnadod that they are amongst the Inst, if not the very 
test, of all the Buddhist wor^ This pomt will be referred 
to ogam when I coma to discuss the probable age of the 
Kholvi caves The eutranoe to the outer chamber is decorat- 


ed in a novel and peonhar maimeT In a semi oiroulnr rcc« 
over the doorway is placed a lofty tope with three umbreUas 
and surmounted hy the trefoil ornament It is worthy of 
remark that an entrance doorway is represented m the base 
of the tope which shows, m my opimon, that the chnmhcrcu 
tope mnst have been the usual coufltruobon of this period 

No 8 18 another two storeyed eioavabon, hut of much 
smaller sue than No 3 In the lower storey to the wat 
there is a smgle isolated room 6 feot square, and to “je east 
two rooms each 1) feet by 6. of which one is placed 
the other They ore separated hy a thin wall with a pa^o 
round one end leadmg to the mnor chamber Tbo uppe 
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storey contains one long room lighted by a Trindow of three 
openings similar to that of ITo. G. 

No. 9 is another large tope, with a base 15 feet square 
and 9 feet high, on which stands a circular plinth 12 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet in height. Above this rises the dome, 
which is an elongated hemisphere Avith a lieight of 71- feet, 
or three-fourths of its diameter. The total height is there- 
fore 23-1 feet, or rather more than one diameter and a half of 
the square base. On the outer face of the circular plinth 
there is a small niche containing a seated figure of Buddha 
the ascetic, hut this is the only external ornament of the 
tope besides the plain hands of moulding round the plinth 
and base. The position of the inner chamber or sanctum is 
different from that of the other topes, as it docs not occupy 
the centre of the basement, hut is placed in its west half, 
with its entrance to one side as shown in my view of these 
eveavations. The enshrined statue has disappeared, but I 
conclude that it must have been similar to those of the other 
two topes. 

No. 10 is a colossal standing figure of Buddha, the 
teacher, upwards of 12 feet in height, which is placed m a 
niche of the east wall of a court-yard 22 feet by 13, at tbe 
back of the last tope. The right band of tbe figure appears 
to be holding some part of the dress, or it may he the monlc’s 
heggmg-pot, hut the left hand is raised to the breast in tbe 
act of teacliing, which is in strict accordance with all the 
conventional representations of this common occurrence in 
the life of the great Indian reformer. 

No. 11, called Bhim’s house, is the largest excavation 
of the Kholvi series. Its entrance is in the north side of 
the court-yard just described, and exactly m rear of the 
centre of the. tope. This excavation is 42 feet in length 
by 22 feet in breadth, and from its size I infer that it must 
have been the assembly hall of all the Kholvi monks on 
this^ side of the hill. The roof is vaulted m three rows of 
semi-circnlar arches supported on two lines of square pillars 
6 feet apart.^' Altogether there are eight pillars and four 
pilasters or half pillars. Externally, the entrance is decorat- 
ed with the usual trefoil ornament of these excavations, hut 
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m tbis instance it is supported on each side hy a short 
pilaster, irhioli rests on the basement moulding 

All the caves just described ore grouped together on 
the south face of the hiU There are about ns many more on 
the cast Ihoe, and a still greater number on the north side 
Altogothor Dr Impoy has enumerated forty four excavations, 
but inth tivo exceptions, the whole of the remaining worhs 
are mfenor in size, lyid of Uttle interest On the east face 
there is a second asaembly hall with an open court in front, 
similar to Bhun’s house (No 11), but the roof has fallen la, 
and the interior is inaccessible. On the north lacs there ij 
a large excavation presenting to the front a oontral door 
with three wmdowa on each aide Before the door there was 
once a broad platform, where the monks no doubt used to 
take exercise, bat the greater part has now lldlen down, and 
the excavation is oonseq^neatly rather difflonlt of access It 
bos two dark mner chambers , but tbe whole work is rude and 
coarse, and mnob inferior to tbe exoavataon on the south aide 
which I have seleoted for lUustration 

These Buddhist remains at Kholvi, though comparative- 
ly few m number and small m sue, are yet of great interest 
and importonoe from their poooliar arrangement and novelty 
of design Hero wo see the stnpa standing boldly out in 
the open air, instead of being half hidden in the interior of 
a dark oave, and here also, for the first time, we see the 
stnpa converted into a temple by the excavation of a 
sanctuary ohomhar m its base This is so arranged that the 
enshnned figure of Buddha occupies the very centre of the 
Ohavtya, that is precisely m the same position m which the 
rehos of Buddha are found in the eorhor etapnt These 
Kholvi Ohaityat ore, therefore, not reho towers, hko those 
that are found in other parts of India, but true hollow 
temples, which were ongmaUy designed for onshnning 
statues of Buddha On account of this obvious mnovntioa 
I infer that tbe Kholvi excavations are most probably ot 
later iite than the caves of Dhonmllr and Bftgh m Jlilwn, 
and of Karh, EUora, and other places m Southern India. 

I am led to the samo conclusion also hy the loftier form 
of the stupas thomselves, which I have hitherto found to bo 
on nnfaihng test of a late dote Tbe earliest topes 
appear to have been simple hemispheres, in which the hcigat 
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was little more than one-half of the diameter, as in the two 
gieat stupas of Sllnchi and Satdlirlra, which are certainly not 
later than the age of Asoka, and which must he assigned to 
the first ages of Buddhism, or from 600 to 300 B. 0. The 
topes of tlie next age, with a height equal to tliree-fourths 
of the diameter, may he assigned to the period from 300 B. 0. 
to 100, hut I am not able to refer to any undoubted specimens 
of this kind. I think, however, that the great Mdnikyala 
tope may, perhaps, be taken as a modern re-coustruction of 
a tope of this date. Those of the next age, with a height 
equal to the base diameter, may be ranged fioni B 0. 100 to 
100 A B. They may be seen in the sculptured has reliefs of 
the Silnchi gateways, wliich certainly belong to the latter end 
of the first century of the Christian era, or about A. B. 100. 
Of about the same age also, or perhaps rather later, is the 
Hhnheri tope described by Mr. West.’'” The topes of the 
fourth class, with a height of one-eighth more than the 
diameter, may be assigned to the period between A B. 100 
and 300. To this class I would assign Br. Bu'd’s Kd,nheri 
tope, which was erected in Samvat 215, that is, either A. B. 
188 or 323, according as we refer it to the Yikrama or Sake 
era. I am not able, however, to test this assignment, as I 
dq not know where to find the dimensions of Br. Bird’s 
tope The fifth class, with a height equal to one diameter 
and a quarter, may be ranged from A. B. 300 to 500. To 
this period I would assign the Great tope at S^rn5.th near 
Banlras, which is 91 feet in diameter, and 110 feet in height 
above the present level of the rubbish at its foot, or upwards 
of 120 feet above the fields. The sixth class, with a height 
of one diameter and three- eighths, is represented by the 
rock-hewn stupas at BhamnA.r, whieh may be ranged between 
600 and 700 A. B. To this class also belongs a small 
votive tope discovered at Mathura, which is 13^ mches in 
diameter, and 18^ inches in height. The seventh and last 
class, which has a height of one diameter and a half, may 
be ranged from 700 to 900 A. B , and will mclude all the 
rock-cut stupas of Eholvi, which appear to me to belong to 
the very latest works of the Indian Buddhists. Bor easier 
reference I repeat the above results in a tabular form, as I 
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think that they ivill be found usefnl m dotemmunij the nro 
bablo dates of Indian topes ' 
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Admitting that this table giros very nearly the true dates 
of all the earlier stupas, whioh have b^ oit^ as examples 
of each class, I think it la impossible to withstand the con 
elusion that the Kholvi topes must certainly he the latest 
■works of this kind that haye yet been found m India, althongli 
the I approximate date which I have assigned to them may 
not admit of aotnnl proof.* 


Vra. SABANGPtTB. 

S&rangpur is an old town on the oast bank of the EMI 
Sindh Eivor, 84 miles to the east south-east of Augai, and 
80 nules m a direct line to the west of BhilBa It is lallod 
Sdranffpur Khokra to distmgmsh it from Sdrangpur Sango, 
which 18 more oommonly known ns Sahflranpur If is papa 
larly heheved to have onoe possessed 160,000 houses, of 
which 1,400 were inhabited by the Hindu tribe of Jlor 
At present it possesses rather more than 2,000 houses, of 
which less tbnn one half are mhabited by Mnsahndns Tho 
whole population may be about 12,000, of whom 7,000 are 
Hmdus There are no Hindu remains, except old corns of 
a very ancient date which are found m great numbers after 
the seasonal rams The oldest are the well known sqnam 
pnnoh marked pieces of sHyer and copper, which may date 
M high as from 1,000 to BOO B O Next to these are the 
numerous cast corns without inscriptions, especially those of 
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the oldest Ujaia types. The annual discovery of these coins 
is sufficient to show that the place must liave been occupied 
long before the commencement of the Christian era. Its 
name is frequently mentioned in the history of the Muham- 
madan langs of Malwa, hut there are no remains now 
existing that are attributed to this period. The earliest 
bmlding is a small tomb, which is said to be the last resting 
place of Baz Bah&;dur and Hupmati. But the attribution is 
somewhat doubtful, as there is said to be another tomb at 
M^ndu, which is also named after these famous lovers. 

Sffi’angpur is celebrated as the birth-place of Hupmati, 
the end of whose career is somewhat similar to that of 
Cleopatra, but her history is more romantic as well as much 
more moral. She was the beautiful Hindu wife of BS.z Ba- 
hA,dur, a gallant young Prince, who was the last Muham- 
madan ruder of jMidwa. He was passionately fond of music, 
while she was gifted with more than a common share of the 
poet’s power. Her songs are still sung all over Mhlwa, but 
I have never been able to find any written collection of them. 
I have, however, obtained a few from the recital of musicians. 
They are all composed in tlie MMwa dialect of Hindi, of 
which the following is an example, as well as a favourable 
specimen of the pleasing and natural style of Hupmati’s 
verse. It is entitled Bdz Bhup-hal^dni that is, the song 
of royal liappiaess or love — 

Arcr dlianjoria hai, ri vwe^ 

To dhan py are Li priid punji 
Ane kajataii lar raUio man men^ 

Jnpariit taro dcLa him • 

Tnya ha na Idge drnhta, 

Apne har rdhhogi hilnji 
Dm dm harhe saioayo^ 

Durhi ghatan eJco gdnji 
Bdz Bahddw) hi saneh iipai , 

NicJihd charhanmgi yi aur dhan. 

In the following version I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the origmal, but it is difficult to preserve 
the spirit as well as the letter in translatmg into another 
language, which is so widely different as English : — 

Piiend I let others boast their tieasuie. 

Miners a stock of tiue love’s pleasuie , 

Safely cared for every part, 

’Neath that tiusty lock, my heait; 
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Safe from other woraon'e peeping 
For the key's lo mmo own keeping 
Day by day it grows a little, 

Never loses e on a tittle 
Bat through life will over go 
tVith Bits Bahftdor, weal or woo 

l?or sovon years tins loving pair continned in the on 
jovmont of nnintormptod Iinppiness The day wna doyotod 
to hawking, and the night to musio Bnt this dream of joy 
was ruddy diaturhcd by the ambition or cnpidfay of Akbar, 
who, in A H 0Q8, or ^ D 1660, suddenly sent a largo 
foroo, under tbo oommand of Adam iriih-n Atka, to occupy 
Mdlira. and add it onco more to tho dommion of tho Kings of 
Delhi DAz BabAdur hastily colleoted his troops m front of 
BArangpur, and advanced to oppose the enemy bnt ins 
Boldiors dosorting bun, ha was obliged to fly, leaving Adam 
KhAn. to occupy SArangpnr Of B-upmati’s fate thoro aro 
sevoral difforeiit accounts, bnt they all ngreo in the mam 
fact that sho put on end to herself to avoid falling into tho 
hands of Adam KhAn According to Benshta, Adam KhAn 
retamod the treasure, the royal ensigns, and tho ladies ol 
BAz Bahddnr’s harem, sending onlr a few elejihnnts to 
Akbar * Fensbta mokes no mention of Bnpmati, but tho 
detention of the Indies of the barein, which he admits, 
ntfords the most ample corroboratioii of the cause of her 
death, whether we foUow tho relations of otbor historiaM 
or the common tradibons of the people Blphinstone, on tho 
authority of KhAfl KhAn, gives in a note tho followmg hrM 
account of the ciroiunstanoes that followed BAz BohAdur s 
defeat — “ An affecting inoidont ocourred on this occasion 
BAz BnliAdur hod a Hindu mistress who is said to have toon 
one of tho most beautifol women over scon m India oho 
was aocomphshed as she was fiur, and was celebrated for her 
verses in the Hindi language Bho fell mto tho hands of 
Adam KhAn on the flight of BAz BahAdur, and 
herself unable to resist his importunities and tbreatanra 
violence, she appomted an hour to receive him, put oo “r 
most splendid dress, on which she sprinkled tho "“‘J? 
perfumes and lay down on her couch with hor 
drawn ovor her face Her attendants tlionght that sho im 
fallen asleep, hat, on ondeavounog to wako her on 
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approach of ihc HhAn, they found she had iahen poison and 
u'AS already doad.”^ 

This narrative of Khdd Khan agrees so closely u’ith an 
anonymous account in ray possession, that I should strongly 
suspect my manuscript to he only an extract from Khdfi 
Khdn, nerc it not for Elphinstone’s silence regarding the 
immolation of many of the women hy Bfr// Bahfidur’s orders, 
nhich is given very circumstantially m ray manuscript. Ac- 
cording to this account the women of the harem were placed 
hy Baz Bahiidur in the city of Sarangpur n ith orders that 
they should he put to death in ease of his defeat. Accord- 
ingly, after the action, a parly of soldiers entered the female 
apartments with drawn swords and stahhed Bupinati and 
the other women. This uas reported to Adam Khdii, ulio, 
distrusting the story, scut his own scr\ ants to examine the 
bodies, itupmaii, who vas found to he still ali\c, permitted 
her n ounds to he dressed on receiving a promise that she 
should he sent hack to BAz Bahiidur. But finding on her 
recovery that Adam Khan’s real intention was to keep lier 
for himself, she feigned compliance with his wishes. The 
rest of the story is related almost exactly in the same manner 
as told hy Blphinstonc. 

In a second manuscript in my possession, the death 
of Kupmati is attrihutcd to the dagger and not to poison. 
In the days of her early love she had composed a song 
expressing her grief on the ahsence of BAz Bahadur as 
follows : — 


l^iqn prdtj raliaf glifit, 

Ji/nlar lit/o chdhni snUiruj 
livpvidit piJ/d /lavisi (iii/J/i//f7, 

KaJiiin papa piyCi Bahddui 

The helpless soul, chained to the body, 

Longs for its final homo ; 

And sad llupmati ciics “ Ah wliither 
Doth Bilz Bahiidur loam ?” 

On discovering Adam KhAn’s intentions she is said to 
have stabbed herself while repeating the above verse, with 
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a sllglit oxtomporo alteration to adapt it to the altered 
ciroumstoncos, — . 

Skn 6m jtvra raJiai iat 
3Id»gai hat tmkhrdj 
jRttpuit dmlhtja hiav 
Bim BahAdttr Bds^ 

Reft of her Ioto, my eager eoul 
liong* for it* lost reposo, 

And thu* Ropmati ood* her gnef 
Par Babtidar'* Io*a 

Although thu verse u very 17611 knoira, it is seldom that 
triTO persona can be found to repeat it esaotly alike I have 
given the version of my second nmnnscript which was 
obtained at Indor 

After the death of Kupninb, Bbi BahAdnr fled to tio 
hills of GondwAna, where he managed to mnintain himself for 
ten years There, says Fenshta, " he sometunes hved in the 
luxanes of a conrt, and at others submitted to the pniabona 
of a camp ” At last, tired of thu precanons onstence, ho 
proceeded to Delhi and presented lunuelf before Akbar by 
whom he was graciously received, and nominated to the com 
mand of 2,000 cavalry* This is Peruhta’s account, bat 
accordmg to Abdul Fail bis rank was only that of a mamtA- 
d&r, or commander of one thousand t It u quite possihlo, 
however, that be may have been promoted to the higher 
grade before bu death I possess a few copper coins of Sii 
Mahddtir, which are of the usual square form of the JIAlwn 
mintage They are of smaller size than the earber conn, sad 
the legends are therefore generally imperfect On the obveise 
I read “ Vs Sultdn Bit Bahidur Shah,’’ hut the reverse I 
cannot make out, excepting the date, which on one com u 
A H 966, or A. D 1668 These coins are so rare that I have 
only met with six of them during a period of 30 yeew, m 
which I have three times vuited Sftran^ur itself os wen as 
the country around it 

IX MHAU MAIDAN 

The hutonan of the Rajpats, on hu way 
Qkgron, mentions that " the yet more ancient Jfhow, tuo 
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first capital of tlie Kbichis, was x‘>ointed out five kos to tbo 
eastward.’”" Stimulated by this meagre notice, I made 
ciiqumes about the xfiace wben I was at Jbfib’a Pdtan. I 
found that it was well known to tbe people, wbo gave a 
glowing account of its former extent, and of tbe number and 
size of its ancient buildings. Mbau is situated about 8 miles 
to tbe soutb-east of Gilgron, and 10 miles to tbe nortb-east 
of JbCilra P^itan. It stands on tbe east bank of tbo TJjhdr 
ISTala, at tbe foot of a low range of bills, wbicli is called tbe 
Kdla J?ahdv, or “ black hill,” on account of tbe dark colour 
of its rocks. This position was apparently chosen for tbo 
sake of defence, as it is particularly difficult of access on all 
sides. On the cast and west it is protected by two largo 
rivers, tbe Nctcaj and tbe Kdh-Shiclh, and to tbe north and 
south by several ranges of low precipitous bills, I approached 
tbe place from tbe south by tbe bed of tbo XJjliAr lliver, 
wbicb finds its way through two ranges of lulls, named 
JIara Fahdr and Dhola Fahd7\ or tbe green bill,” and the 
“ white bill,” by narrow gaps, wbicb small bodies of reso- 
lute men could easily defend against a large force. Prom 
tbe pass in tbo white bill tbo road proceeds for upwards of 
another mile along the bed of tbe river to tbe foot of tbe 
Kdla PaMr, or black bill,” where it leaves the stream and 
crosses tbe bill by a rough and narrow path to tbe ruins of 
tbe old town. Judging from its position, and tbe modern 
appearance of its bmldings, I conclude that Wiau must have 
been chosen on account of its defensive position shortly after 
the first appearance of tbe Muhammadans, about wbicb time 
also tbe ancient city of Cbandrbvati would appear to bavo 
fallen into ruin. I tbinlc it highly probable, therefore, that 
Mliau may have immediately succeeded to Ohandravati as 
tbe capital of all tbe country on tbe lower com’so of tbe K^li 
Sindb, shortly after tbo beginning of tbe 13tb century. 

At tbe present day Ilhau is only a large village contain- 
ing about 200 bouses, and from 1,000 to 1,200 inhabitants. 
Tbe still existing remains of tbe old city extend for a quarter 
of mile m length from east to west, and about tbe same 
distance from north to south. On tbe west there is a large 
ruined palace, wbicb is attributed to tbe Oboban hero, Pritbi 
Paj ; but this assignment is most completely refuted by its 
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caspcd srubammnaan nrol.es, and by a NUgan inscnption over 
llio ontranco flliicli gives Ibe date of S 1708, or A D 1711 
To (ho cast (here is an old baoli, mth a broken piUnr and 
Eomo fragments of seulpturo, but these are so cmnl) and so 
fow that It IS ^nito possible they may linvo been brought 
from Ohandravati The only mtorcstmg portions of Ilian 
nro tlio dcsolnto streets running between rows of stone walls 
and rootless bouses, the whole overgrown with a dense jangal 
of w lid custard apple and other trees I found no one who 
could give mo any Information about either the canso or the 
period of its desertion , but if wo may judge from the modem 
appenmneo of the walls, and from the ^to of A D 1711, 
whioh 13 inseribcd over the ontranco of the palace, I think 
that the final desertion of Mbaa was most probably caused 
bj the predatory Mohrattas towards the middle of the last 
contuiy Tile name of Alhau is always coupled with that of 
Haiddn, wliioh tho people say 1108 added long ago on account 
ofjomc great battle having been fought there But them 
are so many places of this name that it has always been 
necessary to distinguish them from one another by ( he addition 
of other names as Mhatt Chairpur and Wiau Bdsipsr, 
both m Bundolklinnd I presume, therefore, that the 
present town mav, perhaps, have boon called Mhaa-mmddn 
or “ SIhnn of tho ptnm,"^ to distinguish it from tho other 
Mhau in llftlwn, wmoh stands on tho crest of the Vmdhyn 
Hange overlooking tho Korbadn Eivcr 


X JIIARKON, OB BAJBANG QAEH 
On tho desertion of iUinu tho Kbiohi Bnjas established 
thomsolves at Jharkon, an old town sn miles to the sonth of 
Gunn, and about midway on tho high road between Agra 
and Ujoin. Their palace, however, was at Edghugnrh, W 
miles further to the sonth Tho date of this oooujiatioii 
Jharkon is not exactly known but as the earhest of the 
royal Sab monuments, near the jialaoe at Eaghngarh is 
attnbnted to LAI Sinh,who died about A. D 1685, 1 un“ 
that tho Khiohi Obiefs mnst have left Mhan Maiden P® 
manently about A. D 1077, or 8 1784, which is the deM 
assigned for the fonndabon of EAghngarb As the 
Ohohims have been barely notioed by 'Jod, I will “ke mis 
opportuni^ of giving a sight sketch of their tatory, wmon 
IS mtiinately connected with that of the Muhammadan 
kings of Mdlwa. 
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The Kbichi Chohans claim their origin from Ajay Hao, 
•who -was one of the 24i sons of MdniJc Bao of Samhhar. 
The sixth, or more probably the sixteenth, descent from him 
was Gaya-si, whose sons, JPrasmiga Bao and Bilpanjar, are 
said to have been the contemporaries of Prithi Eaj of Delhi, 
who, in reward for good service, gave them the district of 
G^gron in Malwa containing 18,000 villages. But the first 
residence of the Chiefs was at KhicUpur Pdtan (now Khlji- 
pur in Dmatw^lra), and from this place the hards usually 
derive the name of their descendants the Khichi Chohans. 
The elder brother had no issue, hut the younger had a son 
named Qlmr Biil^ who is said to have reigned m Mhau 
Maiddii. His descendants were Sinh Bao, Batan Smh, and 
lilalasi. The last Baja had three sons, amongst whom the 
country was divided into three separate principalities Jait 
Sinh, the oldest son, had Gagron, the second, Adal-ji, had 
Amal-hado, and the youngest, named Bildsa, had Bamgarh. 
As Bd^Iisa had no issue, his estate reverted to his brothers, and 
from this time KJiiclimdra was divided into two principali- 
ties until the death of AchaldA,s, the fifth in descent from 
Jait Sinh, when the whole of the district, not occupied by 
the Muhammadans, fell to the descendants of the second 
son, Adal-ji. 

In Ahul Pazl’s account of Mfilwa,^ it is stated that 
Chaif-pdl or Jailpdl, a descendant of Manik-Deo Chohan, oh" 
tained possession of the kingdom by the murder of KamM- 
ud din, the Muhammadan Governor. As the date of this 
event is placed 131 years after the death of Pithora, or in 
1193-}- 131 = 1321 A. D, it seems to me almost certain that 
this Jaitpdl must ho the same person as the Kliichi Chief 
Jait Sink, who was the fifth in descent from the contem- 
porary of Prithi Baj. Allowing the usual Indian average of 
26 years to a generation, Jait Smh must have succeeded 
to the throne in the year 1193 -MOO or 1293 A. D. It is 
remarkable also that in both lists this Jaitpdl, or Jait Sinh, 
has exactly five successors, after whom the kingdom is sub- 
dued by the Musalm^ns. But as none of the names corre- 
spond, it is most probable that this coincidence is purely 
accidental. The five successors of Jait Sinh are S^wat Sinh, 
Bao-Kandw4, Baja-Pipaji, Maharaja Dwhrkan4th, and 
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MnliAmJn AclmldA-! In tlin reign of tlio last pnneo, 
UAi^n ins cnplurctl by tlio Mubammndans under Qhori 
DUluin, irlion AcImldAs retired to Kbiohipur PJtan, the 
oripnnl wpHnl of tlic family Ho was afterwards Mod 
in battle in Samvat ICOD, or A. D 14*J8, fighting against bis 
licrcditarj enemies, the SEusalmans Tbo capture of Gtlma 
by Sultan Ilusbang Gbon, of JIMwa, Is liiod by Ponsbtn to 
tbo year A. H 830 or A. I) 1420, which is sufllciently near 
the (late of A D 1413 assigned for the death of Acboldis 
to warrant our acceptance of tbo general accuracy of the 
Iwrdio annals 


Tbo obronology of these potty prmccs of Gdgron ncgnires 
a higher importance when wo ore able to brmg it to bear 
on (bo general history of India in flxmg the date of the 
famous Hindu reformer Il4mhnand • Accordmg to the 
Bbakta hlnlA, one of tbo twelve disciples of Ehm&nond was 
"Fijiaji the Hajput," or “ Pira, Bn^a of GanmrAon,” who 
is idontiCcd by tho bards with Ilaja Pipa ii of GAgron. Aoir, 
ns tho death of bis great grand father, Jnit Sinh, took place 
about A D 1310, and tbo accession of his grandson, Achal 
dhs, about 1410, bis own period must bo ns nearly ns possible 
between tho years 1300 and 1385, which allows einotly 25 
years to each generation 

Tho history of this royal disciplo, os bnoily related by 
H n 'Wilson, IS both ounous and mtorcsting “ Pipa, the 
Enjput, IS called tbo Itaja of QangnrAon Ho was originally 
n worshipper of Hovi, but abandoned her semoe for fimt of 
Vishnu, and repaired to Banaras to put himself under the 
tuition of lUlmAnnnd Having disturbed the sage at an mcon 
vcniont season, EAmAnand angrily wished that bo might fidl 
into tbo well of his court-yard, on which Pipa in the fervour 
of his ohedionce, attempted to cast himself mto it to acoom 
plish tho desire of the samt This act was with difSoul^ 
prevented by tho bystanders, and the attempt so pleased 
EnmAnand that ho immediately admitted the Eaja amongst 
his disoiplos Pipa after some time abandoned bis earthly 
possessions and accompanied by only one of his wives, name 
Slid, as ardent a devotee os himself adopting a bfe 
dicitj , accompanied EftmAnond and his discnples to DwArakn- 
Hcro ho plunged into tho sea to visit the snbnmnne sbimo 
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of ElrisTina, and was affectionately received by that deity. 
After spending some days witli him, Pipa returned, when 
the fame of the occurrence spread, and attracted great crowds 
to see him. Pmding them mcompatible with his devotions, 
Pipa left I)wS.rlva privately. On the load some Pathans 
earned off his wife, but R^a himself rescued her and slew 
the ravishersi” Wilson adds that the life of this vagrant 
Raja is narrated at considerable length in the JShalta JJfdla^ 
but as it is made up of the most absurd and silly legends, of 
which he gives a specimen, it would appear that no farther 
particulars of his real history are known. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the name of his son and successor 
DwdrJcaudtJit is an additional confirmation of his recorded 
devotion to Krishna. With AchakUs, the son of Dwarka- 
nS.th, the Ime of the Khichis of Gdgron became extmet m 
A. D, IMS. 

The younger branch of the Khichis derives its 
descent from Adal-ji, the brother of Jait Sinh, whose son 
Was Dhdru-ji, a name which is stiR famous amongst all 
divisions of the Khichi Chohans. In his time, about 
A. D. 1300, the great Ala-nd-din Gliori (an invariable 
mistake for Klnlji) assembled all the Rajas at Delhi and 
proposed mutual intermarriage: that they should marry 
his daughters, and that his family should marry their 
daughters. One of the Sultan’s daughters was taken by 
Lakhan-Si, or Lakshan Sinh, Sisodiya of Chitor, another by 
Vnama Deva, the Sonigara Chief of Jbhlor, and others by 
other Rajas (aur Hdja su huhm hardy a). The Sultan then 
said, now give me your daughters in marriage,” when all 
agreed, excepting only Raja Dhdru-p, who was immediately 
attacked by the Muhammadan troops. Here the bard warms 
with his subject and declares — 

Jin la dnha rdya dgan har ris, 

Dliilia dgal Dhdnod, te mat go mangis. 

As smoke betrays the fire beneath. 

So Db^ru^s presence signals death. 

But in spite of his valour, the Raja was obliged to submit to 
the more powerful Path&,n, from whom he received a sanad^ 
or title deed, establishing him as the tributary chief of 22 
districts in Khichiw^ra. Dh^m-ji had 12 sons, of whom, 
the eldest, named Arh-sz, succeeded to the kmgdom, while 
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tho olliCTs rccolvcd estates within the bonndanos of Khiohl 
wlm, wineh at this tune is said to have embraced Slrangpur 
and Sujrtlmir to the south, and BbiJsa to the east A sumlar 
rnlarpml dominion is also olaimcd hy the bards’ statement 
that Arh-si reipned otot snety lakhs of Ifmdns and eighteen 
lakhs of Jlusalmans, or altogether 7,800,000 snljeots, who 
wore under the immcdmto rule of 84 potty chioEs. 

During tho reigns of tho seven snocooding generationj 
nothing whatever is related, hut tho eighth suooessor, named 
Naram Das, is stated to have gone to the nsststanoe of the 
Emperor Unmflyun, for which he was made a mansttbddr or 
commander of 5,000 men- His son, named SdlvMan, 
liavmg acquired tho favour of Akbar, received the fort of 
Asir Ho was followed by Dip Sah and Ganb Dils tie 
latter is said to have aoijmrod Multan for Shahjahdn, for 
which ho received 12 additional distnots in jAghir As these 
distnots form tho principal possessions of the ruling famfly 
at tho present day, a list of them will be mteresting to ihoir 
at how lato a ponod their temtory was acquired 

1 Kdnao, or BU« Bhel, west of Guo*, 

a. Ousa, near JWkon, and Bilghagsrh. 

8 Samhkim, 16 mQe« to north west of Onus. 

4 Ards, 14 mdeo to oast of BAghnguth. 

6 Aidjin 

6 JkarkoH, now Bsjnmg garb, 

7 JlSgdna, to north of Gnns, 

5 Sadora, 20 miles to east of Gnna 

0 Oagor, or Fdrhati BiTOr, to west of Gons. 

10 Ckkahddo 

J 1 KwAjt to wost of SAgbogarh 

12 Ckaeivda, 20 miloa to south west of BAghogsrh 

Ghinb Dis left two sons, from whom are descended all 
the present chiefs of tho Eliohi Ohohans The 
named lAlji, founded EAghngarh m 8 1784, or A. D 1671 
He was in great favor with Aurangnb who continned m 
him the jfighir which had been granted to hia 
Shalijahin, and which thus became a permanent part of tae 
family domains left three sons, DAirai Stf^dn, 

Kesrt, of whom the eldest aucceeded to the ohiefahip, wan 
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the others obtained estates at B^mnagar and Garha, which 
their descendants now hold. Bhirat had two sons, named 
Qaj^Smh and Vikramddityor. The elder succeeded to the 
throne,, but being mixed up witB the troubles that followed 
the death of Aurangzih, he was obliged to abandon his 
country in favor of his younger brother. As Gnj-Sinbi 
sought refuge with B^a Sangr^m Sinh of Bdaypur, who 
reigned from A. D. 1715. to 1 733, his own> reign may be 
assigned with some certainty to the period between 1710 and 
1720. YikramAditya left two sons,. JBalbliadr,a and JSnidJi- 
fSmh, of whom the former succeeded to the chiefehip, while 
the latter obtained an estate at Is%arh,, which is still held, 
by his descendants. Balbhadra was followed by his son 
Balwant Sinh^ and his grandson Jaya Sinh. During the 
reign of the latter-, which lasted from about A. Di 1790 to> 
1818, the territories of the Kichi Chief Were repeatedly in- 
vaded by the Mahratta troops. Numerous fights, which are 
^popularly estimated at 62, took place between the Khichis 
and Mahrattas but without any decisive result, until General^ 
Baptiste- took the command in 1816 with 18 regiments of 
foot, 6,000 horse^ and a large park of artUiery. The town of' 
J.harkon, or Jaynagar-, and the citadel of Bajrang-garh were 
at once occupied by Baptiste, who then pushed on and in- 
vested the Baja in his stronghold of Baghugarh. The chief 
held out for some time with considerable gallantry, but, des- 
pairing of success, he escaped from the place at night and 
took refuge in the jungles of Sopur. Baghugarh was then 
occupied by Baptiste, and the whole district appeared to be 
subdued by the death of Jaya Sinh in 1816. But the rest- 
less spirit of the Khichis again broke out under Dhokal Sinh,, 
the son of the last Raja, and the country was only finally 
pacified by the interference of the British authorities in> 
S. 1877, or A D 1820, when the Baja obtamed a grant of the 
two districts of B^hugarh and B&labhet, yielding an annual 
income of Bs. 56,000, as a feudatory of the Marhatta ruler 
of Gwalior. 

The ancient territory of Elhichiw^ra was originally 
confined to the hilly country lying between G4gor on the 
north, Stengpur on the south, Jh^ra PMan on the west, 
and Kumr&j on the east, of which Khichipur P4tan occu- 
pied as nearly as possible a centrical position. By the 
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ODOTonclimonts of llio Jrulmmmndim Patlians, tbe Kkcks tvot 
f?niiliinllj’ dcpnvod of tLo goutlicm nnd western provinoes oi 
bilningpur nnd Gllgron, nnd confined to the narrow lumti 
of the north-east distrjots of Jlhan Maidfln, Ovgor, and 
KnmrAj But with the nocessionof the Mognls.the domainB 
of the Khioliis were largely ostonded on the east by the 
grant of tho two distriots of Jlinrkon nnd Babftdurgarh, 
tlio former lying to the w cst, nnd tho latter to tho east of tho 
Sindh Rivor Ihoso two districts onginnlly formed part of 
the nnciont Hindu provinco of AhirwAm, which eitcnded 
from Eanod on tho Ahirpnt Ilivor, to Sironj on the south, 
nnd from the Ptlrhati River on the west, to the Betwn on the 
cast Within these limits tho Ahirs still form tho Tnnm of 
tho population, nnd the land is ohicfly held by Ahir zamm 
dars During Jay Sinh’s long war with the Mnhrattas the 
Ahira asserted their mdopondenee, and were not subdued 
until Baptiste was sent ngninst them OoncihatoTy measures 
wore tried in rum, and their paoilication was at hist effected 
by tho cstnhhshmont of a nuhtary cantonment at Bahi 
durgarh, which is now known by its new name of Isigaih, 
wluoh was imposed upon it by tho Chnstinn General. 

I will close this account of the Khiohi Ohohftns with a 
compendious genealogical table, showing the npproxunate 
dates of tho more prominent chiefs whose history has 
nlroady been recorded nnd tracing tho descent of the four 
principal families of the present day from IKndc Eao, the 
common ancestor of aU the different tribes of the ffhohta 
race! 


SamT&t. 

A. D 


741 

6S4 

IMnti HaOi of Simbtar 


720 

^aya Pala, one of hifl 24 wnis 
(5 or 16 Pnnee* ) 

Oaya Stnla, of Kbiohipnr PftlM* 


1170 

Pratanya Rao «tid Pxlpanj^ 

lesi 

1104 

CJiur Pdlf aon of PilptDjar 

aeee 

1200 

Sviia Pao, 


1285 

Ratua Stnia 


1260 

ITiUa Si or MAIa Sinha^ had fwo 

who founded tie eeparate fimiliffl of 

Gfigron and Gogor 
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A. D. GAGRON. 


A. D. GUGOR. 


1280 Jati Bi'nJi. 

1300 Sawat BtnJt. 

1335 Uao Kandwcu 
1560 B^a Bipa-p, disciple of 
R^Ltn^tiand. 

1885 Maharaja Bwd/rlcandth. 

1410 Maharaja Achal Bds 
1426 Gorgon taken by Hnshang. 
144S Death of Achal Dks. 


1£80 Adal^i. 

1300 Mdru-ji, cot. of AJk-nd-dm, 
1340 AiTi-^. 

1365 Bdtah-jz. 

1890 Sema-ji. 

1415 A^elr^t, 

1440 Manga, Mdlla, 

1465 Bolntds. 

1490 Biirga Das. 

1515 Samzi Sen, 

1540 Ddidyan, Dds, cot^ of 
Humayan. 

1565 Sdhvdhan,, cot. of Akbar. 
1590 Dzp Sdh, cot. of Jahangir. 
1620 Ganb Dds, cot. of Shah 
Jahan 

1660 Ldl SmJi, founded E-dghugarh, 
, 


1685 Dliirat or Dhirag 
1720 Gaj Smh and Vilramdditya 
1752 Balbhadra 

1784 (resigned 6 years) Bahoant 
Sink 

1786 Jay a, SinJia, 

1818 Agit Sing 

in 

Baghigarh 


Sujdn S Kesari 

Madan, S Basant 
Devi B Barmeswar. 


Gulab S Jxmdbir 

Vain Sal Baktmoar 

1822 Durjaii Sad 2 sons 
in in 

Bamnagar QarJia 


The name of the Khichi tribe is popularly derived jfpom 
the well kmown dish called klmhri , — a mixture of yellow 
pulse and white nee, — ^because one of thezr ancestors was 
directed by the goddess Devi where to find a large treasure 
of mixed gold and silver pieces Since that time the whole 
tribe is said to have abstained from eating khichri. I think 
it rnuch more probable, however, that the district may have 
derived its name from its muddy black soil, hhicliar or Jzhichj 
so that Khicliiwdi'a would signify ‘^mud-land.” This ety- 
mplogy is supported by the name of the neighbom'mg dis- 
trict of DCardvafij or “ green land,” from which the Hara 
Chohans may have taken tbeir name. 


XI. MAYANA, OR AIAYAPURA. 

Mdydna is a smaller town on the high road from Agra 
to Indor, about midway between Kulhtos and Baghugarhi 
It has a brick fort with four round towers at the corners, 
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four towers between them- It could once boast 
of a oarv^ stone temple, but this is now in nuns, and the 
only existing antiquity is a stone laori, or well, with a flight 
of steps on one side leading down to the water’s edge. This 
IS known as the Sena-Saort, and it is said to be so called 
after the name of its bmlder. Vikrania Sena. But the insonp- 
tion on the wall of the boon, which is dated in Samvat 1651 
and Sake 14il6, or A. D 1494, attributes the buildmg to Baja 
Lakihmana durmg the reign of Sultan Gayia ud-^n, and 
under the governorship of Shir Kh4n the former u 
the well known King of Mdlwa, and the latter was the 
Governor of OhAnden The town is called both Mdj/dpura and 
M<S</dna in the inscription Prom the nnmerons fragments 
of statues lying about, the well would appear to have been 
built with the matenals of the great stone temple mentioned 
above I recognised a four-armed flgnre of Yishnu with the 
shell and lotus, a an armed figure of Siva with the usnal 
braided hair, and a small figure of Qaneea. 1 found also m 
the steps of the boon a broken inscription dated in S 129T, 
or A- D 1240, which probably recorded the vial of some 
pilgrim to the old temple Bat the most numerous remains 
at Mdyina are the Sati pillars, hearing the names and tiUM 
of the Muhammadan Kings of MAIwa. The oldest is dated 
in Samvat 1629 and Sake 1894 (or A B 1472) in the rdgn 
of MaMrajadhtraja Sn Sultdn Oapdmdma A second is 
dated in 8 1561, or A. D 1604, m the reign of 
dhiraja kn Sulldn Nas%r Sdbt bin Gnydt Sabt, or Nasir ShidJ, 
son of Ghids Shah, whose eway is said to extend from tne 
fort of Mdndogarb to the fort of Chdnden A third is dated 
two years later In these records we have the most nneqm 
vo^ and satisfaotory proof of the extended sway of the 
Muhammadan Kings of Mialwa. These inscriptions am 
found on the rude cenotaphs of the peasantry, sot 
preserve the memory of the women who had becomo Satii, 
and the mention of their rulers’ names is a mere matter of 
formal respeof, whioh proves the permanent ocoupation m 
this part of the country by the Musalmhns of Malwa. 

Xn KOLHABAB 

KulhAras 18 n small town on the high road from GwohOT 
to Indor, and about midway between Sipri tmd f" 

u about half a milo in length by a quwtcr of “ " 

breadth, and is surrounded by a rude wall of rough st 
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set in mud mortar. Outside the town, hotli to the east and 
west, there are large groves of fine old tamarind trees, with 
numerous wells and haoris, and the usual Sati monuments, 
around which the people have grouped all the fragments of 
sculpture collected from their ruined temples. These magni- 
ficent old tamarind trees attracted the notice of our English 
travellers no less than 250 years ago, when Wm. Einch, on 
his way from Surat to Agra, halted at “ Qualeres,^ which he 
describes as “ a small pretty town encompassed with tama- 
rind and mango trees.” At the present day Kulh^ras is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of its Sati monuments, of 
which several are of historical importance. The oldest and 
most interesting of these monuments is a tall piUar, 18 feet 
in height, called Magar-ditaj. The inscription in three lines 
records that “ on Eriday the 11th of the Waning Moon of 
Ashddh, in the Sam vat year 1348 (or A. E. 1291), in the 
town of Kulh^Lras, during the reign of (name illegible), son of 
CMhada Deva^ the wife of Ehau, Brahman of VerigiAm, 
named Aryak^, Eevi, because a Sati.” As ChdTiada D&oa is 
mentioned by Eerishta as the Baja of Narwar in A. D. 1251, 
the present record serves to show that the neighbouring town 
of Kulharas must have belonged to his territory. This 
subject wall be referred to again in my account of the Bajas 
of Narwar. 

A second monument, bearing the name of Mahdrajd- 
dhirdja S7'i Sultdn Ndsir Sdhi shows that the domimons of 
the Muhammadan Bong of M41wa must have extended as 
far as Kulharas on the north. Two other monuments dated 
in Sake 1702 and 1706, or A. D. 1645 and 1649, in the reign 
of King Vikram^ditya, proclaim a further change of rulers 
when the district about Narwar had been granted by the 
Mogal Emperors of Delhi to a younger branch of the 
Kachhw^has of Jaypur, with whom they had intermarried. 
A fifth monument dated in Sake 1716, or A. E. 1668, during 
the reign of Amar Smh shows that the Na/i'wm' district s ti ll 
remained in the hands of the same family. 

XIII. BANOD, OR NAROE. 

Banod, or Barod as it is usually called by the peasan- 
f try, is an old decayed town of some size about half way 
f between Jhdnsi and Guna, and just 40 miles due south of 
, Narwar. It is situated on the west bank of the Air^vati or 
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AMrpai A^ala, a sthull running fefrcam 17111011 Ms into the 
Bindh Eitor above Nanvar In former days it ivonld appear 
to liavo been n place of some consequence, os it can BtHl 
boast of both Hindu and Mubammadan remains of conai 
doroblo interest Tbo town also is still surrounded W mai 
niUcont groves of old tamarind, mango, and other trees and 
nlfomfbor Rauod is one of the prettiest places m this pavt 
of tbo country 

Tbo most romarlablo bmlding is an old Sbidn palace; 
two BtOTOys in height, which Is bmlt enbroly of huge Wooks 
of sand atono without any mortar It is called Kolai-mahat, 
or slmpljf Kolat, tho mcanmg of which is uninown. The 
mam bmldmg is 48 foot long, 34 feet broad, and 21 feet 
high, Tho two atoroys, which are exactly similar in their 
arrangement, consist of a long front verandah supported on 
four stout pillars, with a suite of three narrow rooms in 
one line at the back, which are dimly hghted by small stone- 
barred wmdowB Access to the upper story, as well as to 
tho roof, is ohtamed by a staircase in n sqnare tower st the 
ngbt band end of the bnildmg The verandah of the upper 
storey has a stone raihng, 3J feet in height, between tbs 
pillars, whioh served the double purpose ot proteotmg the 
minates from follmg, and of screening them from the gnie of 
tho people outside But the most cunous part of this build 
mg IS the roof, which is formed of enormous slabs ot sand 
stone, all of them one foot m thickness, and many of them 12 
feet square The whole of these slabs are formed with raised 
edges which touch each other, and the jomts are covered 
by long flat stones, H foot broad, after the manner of the 
slopmg marble roofs of the Greeks The bold projecting 
eaves are wrought mto curved ndges and hollows on tho 
upper surfhee, and present exactly the same appearance as 
oorrugated iron In the back woU of the budding there are 
mimerons small openinga near tho top to give light and 
to the upper storey The battlements are mode of siaglo 
semi mroidar etones, which form a maamve and appropriate 
fimsh to this smgularly solid budding * 

In front of the palace there is an open oloister, 123 feet 
long with a suite of rooms at each end which together form 
three sides ot a court yard. The roofs ot these cloisters are 
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formed of large slabs, wMcb’are arranged in a peculiar man- 
ner like two broad steps on each side, with a row of large 
slabs crowning tbe wbole. Beneatli eacli lino of steps tbeie 
are numerous small openings for tbe admission of light and 
am. Altogether the arrangement of these roofs is very in- 
genious and effective. Outside the court-ycird, at a distance 
of 4i5 feet, there is a deep square tank with steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, and close by there is a second tank. 
These are known by the names of G/idsi Tdl and Blian- 
ki-Baori.^ 

In the left end wall of the lower verandah there is along 
Sanskrit inscription, 7 feet 4 j inches in height, and 3 feet 2 
inches in breadth, which is evidently intended to give the 
whole history of this curious suite of buildings. But un- 
fortunately, as the only rendering of this record that has yet 
been made public is declared by Babu Bajendra Lai to be 
“incorrect” both in the reading and in the translation^ I am 
unable to do more than offer a very meagre account of its 
contents. There is no date, but as tbe characters are similar 
to those in the Kutila inscription of Lewal, tbe Banod 
inscription may be assigned approximately to the same period 
of A. D 1000, or perhaps a little earlier. The greater part 
of the record is taken up with the most fulsome praises of 
Ba3a Sortiesa or Somesioaray who re-peopled the deserted 
city of Mdydpura, where he built a lofty palace for his. own 
residence, which was surrounded with reservoirs of pure water. 
Somes wara, as bis name imports, was a zealous worshipper 
of Siva, but there is apparently nothing in this long record 
from which we may discover the name of the king’s tribe. 
Brom the vicinity of Narwar I should infer that Banod must 
always have belonged to the Bajas of that great fortress, 
and consequently that the builder of the Banod palace 
should be found in the list of the Kachhwaha princes of 
Barwar Unfortunately, however, we possess no authentic 
list of these princes, so that our researches are hmited to 
the few names which have been preserved in ancient mscrip- 
Uons. Prom one of these we learn that Gagana Sinha, 
barada-Sinha, and Vira-Sinha, ruled over Narwar for three 
generations, from about A. U. 1050 to 1125.« As these 
princes are specially noted as belonging to the Kaolwliapa- 
gliata, or Kaclihwdha, race, i t might perhaps be inferied that 

* Profeesor Fitze(l\\ard Hall m Jounial of Amenca Oriental Society 
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tlioir predecessors rrcro of n different race Bnt this infer 
cnee lOMCvcr propalilc, cannot bo depended npon ns oertain 
fi* “ of ‘Iio Pnnees of ITnboba becin 

the Chandcl pcncnlojr mtli Baja Dbnnga, and not inth 
CImndra, ttIio is recorded as tbo progenitor of tbo race in 
Dimnga’s own inscriptions TVo know, indeed, from one of 
wij Gwalior inscriptions that the Knohbwftbas, nnder Esia 
Vnjra DAmn, were in possession of tlie Gwahor temtoiy 
ns enrlv ns S a03d, or A D 072 , and ns the Kachbwfthas 
of Gwalior aro univorsally admitted to bare been masters 
of K'nrwnr also, wo may conclude with much probabdity 
flint Itnja Somesa of the Banod inscription mast hare been 
nntenor to Vnjra Dima, I wonld therefore fix his date np- 
proxiraatolv to the first half of the lOtb century, which is 
in full nccord with the period already assigned to hiin from 
tbo stylo of characters used m lus inscriptions 

On the side of tbo road between the palace and the town 
I found a short pillar, which was shaped bke an ordinay 
Iwffam, bnt mtb a pair of feet sculptured on the flat top It 
13 called Mahudeo la-charan, or " Mahadeo’s foot pnnts ” 
On one side of it there is a short insonptiOD with the date 
of S 1234 or A D 1177 Apparently it must hare 
belonged to a temple, but there ore no traces of any bmid 
ing in Its immediate mcinity 

The Muhammadan buildmgs are of small sire and of 
late date, bnt some of them aro both curious and interesting 
from the grace and novelty of their designs The Zanzin, or 
Janjtn Maigid, is so called from the pocnlinr " oham like' 
appearance of its surroundmg railmg, which is singularly 
graceful m the flowing outline of its battlements The 
masjid itself is a small ordinary budding of the tune of 
Auraugsib A second smaller mnigid also attracted my 
attention from its sinking resemblance to a rude Greek 
temple. In front it has a portico of four pdlors which 
support the pediment of a very low slopmg roof, ^ust such 
as we may imagme must have been one of the earhest forms 
of the common Greek temple Amongst the tombs I 
observed a Sarcopbagns in the novel shape of a hedsteam 
with the usual round side rods, and tho four feet standing out 
prommeutly at the comers Such a design might, perhaps, 
have been appropnate for a medimval Christian 
ment, where the figure of the dead is represented lymg at full 
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length in his last sleep ; hut in the present instance, where 
the bedstead is placed over the dead, like a larp cover, the 
design appears to me to be singularly inappropriate. 


XIV. NALAPURA, OR NARWAR 

The great fortress of Narwar, or classically Nala2mra, 
is said to owe its name to Eaja Nala, a descendant of Kusa, 
the son of R^ma, from whom the bards of the present day 
derive the patronimic of Kusiodlia, which they erroneously 
consider to be the same as Kachhiodha. In my account of 
the ancient coinage of Narwar I brought forward several 
strong reasons in favor of the indentification of Narwar with 
the great city of Fadmdvati, which is the scene of Bhava- 
bhuti’s drama of Mdlati and Madhava. As this identification 
is a pomt of the greatest importance in the ancient history 
of Narwar, I will here repeat the principal heads of my 
argument. 

In the Vishnu Purana it is stated that “ the nine ISTdgas 
will reign in Fadnidvah, Kdnhpun, and Matlmi'a, and the 
Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to Pray^ga.”* This 
statement is corroborated by tlie Vdyu Purana, which how- 
ever gives a second dynasty of N^gas. ‘‘ The nine Ndka 
kings will possess the city of Champdvat% and the seven 
N^kas the pleasant city of Mathura. Princes of the Gupta 
race will possess aU these countries, — the banks of the Ganges 
to Pray^ga and Saketa and Magadha.’G Padm^vati was at 
first identified by H H. Wilson with some unknown city 
in Berar, far to the south ot the Narbada, and afterwards 
with Bhagulpur on the Ganges; $ but the mention of 
Mathura utterly precludes the possibility of either of those 
places haring belonged to the Nhgas. Both K^ntipuri and 
Padmavati should no doubt be looked for within some mo- 
derate distance of Mathura. Now the scene of Bhavahhu- 
ti’s drama of Mdlati and Mddhava is laid in the city of Pad- 
mhvati amidst the Vindhyan mountains. As his description 


• Wilson’s Traaialatioii, p 479 
t Ibid p 479, note 70 

J See Hindu Theatre, Malati and Madbava and Vishnu Purina, p 480, — note. 
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of the locnllty is a farorablo spcoimea of Hinda poetrr, 
I i\iU not ourtail it • i 

" Ilotr wide (lio pni«p«t spread*— momfiun and rock, 

" Town J, nlbpcs, and ivood*, and gliltcnng- «tr8*inf, 

" Thcro where the Pdrd aad the St»diu wind, 

“The tower*, and templra, pinniclefl and gates. 

And spirca of Padmdtait like a city 
*' Precipitated from the *be« appear 
" Inverted in the pore tmnslacent wave 1 
" Thcro flows LatanPt froho stream, Ac . ' 

The Sincihn of tins poBsaffo is, 1 think, the Sindh River on 
Tvluoli tho oity of Nanvnr is sitnatcd , the Fdrd is the i’rfr 
ball, or Fdrd River, irhioh flows only five miles to the north 
of tho Sindh and tho Latana is the Ldn or Ndn Nadt, 
which rises near Paniar, and falls mto the Smdh at Chand 
pur Sonfln In another place Bavahhuti says — 

"Where meet tho Sindk* and the iladlnwih, 

” Tho holy fane of Siraraa tMu tires ' 

The Madhumati must ho the JfoAicdr or flfad^utisfr, which 
rises near Ranod, and, after passing Karima falls mto tho 
Sindliu about 8 miles above Sente These identifloationi 
of the four nvers m tho immediate neighbourhood of Nar 
war witli the four nvers of Bbnvabhuti s drama, seem to me 
amply sufficient to wnrrant the conclusion that Norwar 
itself IS the modem representafave of tho ancient oitv of 
FndmAvnfi Jfarwnr also la m the midst of the Tindhyan 
mountains, and at a moderate distance, ahont 160 miles, 
from Mathura, so that there are do geographical diffloalties 
in tho way of the proposed identification With regard to 
the third city, named KAntipun I agree with Wuford m 
identifying it with the ancient Kohodl, or Kuhodr, on the 
Ahsm River, 20 miles to the north of Gwahor The king 
dom of the Nftgas, tharafore, wouldhave molndedthe greater 
part of tho present temtones of Bharatpur, Dholpur, Gwa 
bor, and Bundelkhand, and perhaps also some portions 
of Malwa, as TJjoin, Blulsa, and Sdgar It would thus have 
embraced nearly the whole of the country lymg between the 
Jumna and the upper course of the Narbada, from the Ohm 
bal on the west to the Kayin, or Kane River, on the oust,— 


* Shida TktiiTV, bf WUmMi, H. OS 
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an extent of abont 800 square miles, in wbicb Narwar occu- 
pies a centrical and most commanding position. 

If I am right in this identification of Narwar with 
the Padm^vati of the Purdnas, we obtain one of the most 
interestmg and important facts in ancient Indian history in 
fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the nine hfhgas. 
The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous 
corns of various Naga Mngs which have been found at 
Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathura, all of which have been de- 
scribed by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society. It is 
further supported by a passage in the ISth line of the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, in which the king 
boasts of the extent of bis dominions, and enumerates tbe 
difierent princes and countries which had become subject to 
his power. Amongst the former he mentions Ganapati- 
Ndga as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, 
Ganapati, or Ganendra, is the name of the Ndga Raja whose 
coins are the most common, and the most widely diffused of 
all these Narwar kings ; and as the legends of his coins 
are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta coins 
and inscriptions, it is certain that he must have been a con- 
temporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, 
therefore, that there is every probability m favour of the 
identity of the Ganapati-Nflga of the Narwar coins with the 
Ganapati-N4ga of Samudra’s inscriptions. My discovery of 
an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathura itseK is suffi- 
cient to show that the Ndgas must have lost their dominion 
over that city at least as earlier as the reign of Samudra. 
It may also, I think, be taken as corroborative of the 
general decay of then power, and of the supremacy of Samu- 
dra Gupta, as stated in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 

The period to which the nine Nagas must be assigned 
depends solely on the date of their contemporaries, the Gup- 
tas, whose power became extinct in A. D. 819. If, there- 
lore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the Sake era, 
the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of the 
second century of the Christian era. But as in his reign the 
power of the N4gas had already begun to decline, I think 
that the establishment of the N%a dynasty may be fixed 
with some certamty about the beginning of the Christian era. 
According to this view, the rule of the nine N^gas would have 
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oxtondcd over tbo whole of tho first and second oenhines. or 
w Jl*® ^'lowing list I have arranged 
tlio names of these Naga kings according to the dences of 
their coins, hoginning with those types wluoh seem to me to 
bo tho earliest on account of tho more ancient appearance 
of their n^mpanymg inscriptions It is worthy of note, ss 
corroborative of tho date which I have assigned to the N&gas, 
that the whole of tho doviocs of their coins are to be found 
also on the silver coins of tho Qnptas themselves, or on those 
of thoir aoknowlcdged contomporanes 



IVom this time we havo neither ooms nor insonphons 
to dlustmto tho history of Nnrwnr for the next eight oea 
tunes We mast therefore bo content with snob gaessos, 
more or less prohable, ns onr ingenuity can suggest to shad 
their dim and uncertain lights amid this vast abyss of dark 
ness It la with some hesitation, therefore, that I ventnre to 
suggest the following outline of the probable history of 
Narwar during this obscure penod 

An the Nigas would appear to have been tributary to 
the Guptas m the fame of Samudra, I think it moat probal^ 
that the kingdom or district of Nanvar must have remained 
subject to them until near tho dose of their dynasty, about 
A D 276, when their sovereignty to tho soath of the 
Jumna fell to Toramina 

Of Toramina’s dynasty wa have two inscriptions,-^^® 
of himself at Emu to the south of Nanvar, and tho otner 

T ■Btoa-jyiTO. rfllniSnonlixrFpe-fUtslMofalfai. ronl bttog *“ 

thkdjnuiy 
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of his son Pasnpati at Gwalior to tlie iiortli of Narwar. 
Prom the relative positions of these inscrij)tions we may 
fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have 
belonged to the Torain^na dynasty. The date of Toram&ua 
himself is fixed by Mr Thomas, on the authority of a silver 
coin, to the year 180 odd of the Gupta era, which, referred 
to the initial year of Sake, would place him in A. 13. 260. 
If then we allow 25 years to each generation, the reign of 
Toram^na will range for 260 to 285 A. D., and that of his 
sons Pasupati, from 285 to 310 A. P. How long this dynasty 
may have lasted we have no means of ascertainmg. It may, 
however, he presumed to have reigned until the end of the 
fourth century, hut even this extension will leave a gap of 
200 years before we arrive at the next probable resting point 
in A. P. 607. 

Prom the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang we learn that 
Harsha Yarddhana, the famous Hmg of Kanoj, who reigned 
from A. P. 607 to 660, had subjected the whole country 
between the J umna and the Narbada. The fortress of Narwar 
must therefore have belonged to him, although it is probable 
that it still had its own Haja, who acknowledge the King of 
Kanoj as his lord paramount. But as we learn from the 
same source also that there were great troubles in India after 
the death of Harsha, I would infer that most of the tribu- 
tary princes must then have assumed independence, and 
amongst them the Kaja of Narwar, whose strong fortress 
must always have been suggestive of rebellion, and, when 
opportunity offered, an incentive too strong to he resisted. 

It is during this period, that is, about the latter half of the 
seventh century and beginning of the eighth century, that 
most of the Rajput families would appear to have risen into 
' power.^ The Tomaras of Pelhi, the Chandelas of Ediajuriho, 
and Sisodiyas of Chitor, all begin their genealogies from this 
time I presume, therefore, that the Kachhw^as of Narwar 
and Gwalior may have effected their independence about the 
same date. At a much later period, after the invasion of 
Jmnr in_ A. P 1400, we have the most apt illustration of 
the pohtical troubles which I suppose to have followed on 
the death of Harsha of Kanoj. Immediately after Timur’s 
departure, the Governors of Gujr^t, MMwa, Jonpur, and 
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tnmml hr tlmlr siiccfsjon tor iipiritnls of n confurv It 
nncms not inmrolnl.lc, liomcrcr, Ihnt ^n^var mav not Imro 
0 ilninnl !(s jnilcpcmlcnco until tomo timo aaor tlio death of 
Jlarflin, n« Ulmrnldmll, vrho mould ccrtamly appear to Bara 
iiiril at ^nnrnr, is said to liavo llounslicd during tho reign 
of 1 nsoramm of Knnoj, or from about A D 720 to 760 
About Ibis period also a new dynaslp arose In Kanoj under 
I)e\n SiKti, irlioso fourth dcseondnnt, Bboja Barn, Iran tbo 
lanl pammonnt of Giralfor m A. B 870, and of Thfinesar in 
A n SS2 It mav bo presumed, tbemforo, that Jramrar also 
formed part of the dominions of Blioja Born, although it is 
fpiilc possible that it may not bare liclongod to any of his 
predecessors 


Shorllr aflcr tho middle of tho tenth contuiy tho 
Kachhirihas of Kanrar and Qmalior hccamo mdepOTdent 
tinder Anjn Blma, ono of trhoso inscriptions is dated m 
A B 077 Ills great-grandson, Dhurana Pita, must hare 
lieen reigning as an indepondcnt ohicf In A B 1021, mheai 
hfahintia of Ghnrni, on his march against KAlmmr, accepted 
till submission of tlio RnJa of Gvralior Tho feichhirihas 
continued to reign for upwards of a century until A- D 
1120, alien the last hingof tho race, named ITep Pdf or Trj 
/.am, lost Ivis sovocciguty tUrongU Uis love tor the to 
Maroiii, whoso hcanty still ntfords a theme for tho poetic 
shill of the hards. Too Kachhwdhas of Gnalior, Hanrar, 
and Jnypur all agree lu tho same story of tho loye-hUnd 
Dulha Jiay, or tho " bridegroom pnneo," mho mas sup- 
planted by lus cousin, or nopficm, tho Panbtr Oluef. 
nnmed JParamill Dyo, or Faramdrddi Deta I mill say no 
moro in this plnco regarding tho bridegroom, as hia story 
miU ho given at length m my acconnt of the Bajas of 
Qmalior 

Connected ivith this period u the Karwar inscnptioii, 
dated in 8 1177, or A. D 1120, mhioh has been translntea 
by Professor Ball hut as tho genealogy differs from tbatM 
tho hardio chromoies of GmtilioT and Jaypnr, it seems oua 
cult to achust the latter so as to bring the names even m o 
approximate agreement mth those of the inscriptions me 
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differences are best seen by placing tbe names derived from 
tbe different antborities side by side : 


A D 

Insceiptioks 

1 

1 

Khaeo Eai, 

1 Badim Das 

Pazl Ali, 

AHOIfYMOUS 

1 Teeffenthalee 

! 



Ratna Pala 

Batna Pala 

Ran Pal 

• 


Dharma Pala 

Dhuma Pala 

Humhr Pal 

1050 

Gagaua Sinlia D 

Budhi Pala 

Budh Pal 

1 Budh Pal 

1076 

Sai-ada Smha D 1 

Sura Pala 

( ? Sodh Pal) 

Tej Kara 

1100 

Vira Smlia Deva 

Gambhira Pala 

Tej Kara 


1127 


Tej Karn 

1 


1129 


Supplai 

ated by a Panlidr Chief 


My four lists are derived from two N^gari and two Urdu 
manuscripts of different ages, but tbe list of Badili Das is 
professedly copied from Ubarg Eai, and those of Tieffen- 
tbaler and tbe anonymous author agree so closely with that 
of Dazl Ali that the whole may be considered as forming 
only two mdependent authorities. The Sura and Gambhira 
of Kharg Uai would appear to be the same as the Sarada 
and Yira of the inscription. Both of these names are omit- 
ted by Bazl Ali, although it is probable that the variant 
reading of Sodha for Budha was originally an independent 
name that was afterwards dropped by some ignorant copyist 
as a mere repetition of Budha, which it so closely resembles 
when written in Persian characters If these identifications 
be admitted, then the last Prince, Tej-Karn, must have been 
the son of Yira Sinha Deva, whose grant of land is dated 
in A. D. 1120, and as the reign of Tej-Elarn is limited by the 
chroniclers to two years, from A. D. 1127 to 1129, the agree- 
ment of date is in favour of the proposed identification. 

Por the next century and a half I know of no mention 
of Narwar, but it seems probable that the last Parih^r Baja, 
who made his escape from Gwalior when the fort was captur- 
ed by Altamsh in A. D. 1232, must have sought refuge in the 
neighbouring stronghold of Uarwar. He is called Sagar, or 
Sdt'ang Deo^ by the Hindu chroniclers, but by the Muham- 
madan historians he is styled Mzlalc Deo, son of Dasil and 
Deoyal."^ ^ It is quite possible, however, that when the Pari- 
hars obtained possession of Gwalior, the Kachhwclha Governor 


f Vrcscnt at the siege, calls him .miaJ D,o, for l^luch I 

not Ihmk of the Hindu cquiialeut Dastl must he Btsal 


can- 
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ol hnrvrar moy Imro seized Uio opportunity to male Lunsclf 

To ’ 11 romwnod m flio continued msaomon of ttie 
JuicJiliirtlms , but this supposition 18 directly opposed to sU 
tlio traditions of fbo Kaohiiwfihns tlioms dres; Vluch are 
unanimous in attributing fbo loss of Nnnvar to the love-siok 
Inncc, Tq) Anm Accepting tlio tradition ns true beyond 
nil rcnsonnblo doubt, it scorns almost certain that Jfarrar 
must Imvo fallen into tbo hands of the PaifliAr Pnneo of 
Gvra?/or m A D 1120 Jt Trould, tliorefore, have formed 
part of tlio Qimlior dominions of tbo Panbftre until the 
capture of that fortress byAltamsb in A D 1232, and as 
tbo Knja of Qmdlor is reported by the Mnbamniadau bis- 
tormns to liaro escaped from tbo fort before the final assault, 

I tbiiib tlint TTO are fully justified m conoluding that be mast 
lm\ 0 sought refugo m Jfanrnr It is certain at least that in 
A D 12D1, or only 19 years atlor tbo capture of Gwalior, 
Narwar was in possession of a Umdu named Ohiliaia 
Dma, irbo is said to liaro buQt or strengthened tbo fortrees 
As fboro 13 no pronons mention of its being taken bv the 
Muhammadans, 1 oonoludo that the Hindu Bajas most pro- 
bably remained in continned possession after the capture of 
Grrabor until A D 1201, irben tbo place was Burrendcred 
by tbo reigning Baja, ObAbada Boto, to NAsir ud-dm Jlabmod 
of BcUu But as OhAhada Dcra himself, m oae of the 
Nanvar inscriptions, is simply said to be of raja tama, or 
"royal race, ’ it is possible that bo did not belong to the 
ParibAr dynasty 


In my account of tbo ancient coins of Narwnr I bare 
brought mruard speoimoas of CbAhada Deva, irhiob are 
dated m various years from 8 1808 to 1811, or A D 1240 
to 12B4, and speoimens of his son Asnla Deva, -wbiob range 
from 8 1311 to 1886, or from A D 1254 to 1279 • As these 
are corroborated by several existing inscriptions, there seems 
no reason to doubt that at least these two Eajaa mast have 
been independent princes But there are also similar ooias 
of n third prmoe, named ifalnya Vamunii Bova, who Gvat 
the dates of 8 1280 and 1390, or A B 1223 and 1288, mast 
have hoen the immediate predecessor of OhAhada Beva. His 
coins "were found at Harivar, Gwalior, and Jhanai , but os there 

• BnigU AmmUc Sod^tj • JamuJ, 1MS,PP lK-in~ OihiM d tit 2ti»* Slsw, tT 
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ate only five specimens, it is not certain tliat they 'belong to 
Narwar. Indeed, the name of Varmma ^vonld ratlier seem 
to point to TCnlinjat. It is possible, tlicrefoie, tliat Obabada 
bimself may have supplanted tlie Paribat dynasty. But I 
am ratlier inclined to think that Malaya Varmma Bera must 
have dispossessed the Paribars, and that be was shortly 
afterwards ejected by Cbabada Beya, who was most probably 
the founder of a new dynasty as the genealogy of the family 
opens with bis name. 

The Muhammadan account of Cbhbada Beva, as giten 
by the historian Perisbta, is clear and precise, but unfortu- 
nately it is very brief. In the year A. II. 619, or A. B. 1251, 
Kasir-ud-dm Mahmud, the King of Belbi, “proceeded to the 
siege of ISFarwar. The Baja, Jdliir Deo, having lately con- 
structed the fort on the summit of a rock, prejiared to defend 
it to the last. He accordingly marched out to oppose the 
Muhammadans with 5,000 horse and 200,000 foot This 
immense host being defeated with great slaughter, the 
place was invested and reduced to surrender after a few 
months’ siege.” In Bow’s translation the Baja is called 
Sahzr Deo, and under this name he is entered in Prinsep’s 
tables, but with the date of A. B. 1261 transposed as 1215, 
and the name of Narioar erroneously referred to Naliriodra, 
or Analwdra-Fatan, in Gujarat. 

Chdhada was succeeded by his son, Asala Beva, who, ac- 
cording to the .dates of his coins, certainly reigned from 
S 1311 to 1336, or A. B. 12543 to 1279. His money also is 
common, which may be taken as a presumptive proof of a 
long reign. I found his name in a short inscription on a 
Sati pillar at Bai near KulhMas, which records that the 
cremation took place in the year S. 1327, or A. B. 1270, 
during the reign of Sri-mid Asalia Deva, His name is again 
mentioned in an inscription which was discovered in the 
Haiwar Port. This is dated in S 1355, or A. B. 1298, and 
records a grant made by Baja Ganaj^aU, the son of Baja 
Gopdla, the grandson of Asala Dem, and the great-grandson 
of CMJiada Deva. In another inscription dated in S. 1348, 

IT VA ^ Hindu chief has since become better known to us from the work of 
imna]-us who calla him the " most powerful of all the longs of Hindustan ” A full 
Pnfi account of Chilhada Dova is given in Mi Thomas’ “ Chionicles of the 

an Jimgs, pp 67 to 75, with> notices of his corns, and extincts from vaiioua authoiities 
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1 Cidkada hcta 

i Jtnla Ikva 

3 Gopdla 

4 QanajmU 
Helping m 


^ ’“o'i “t Sanrayn eiAt 

mles to the cast of Sipn, tlio gonealogy js coiSned^to 
GnnnptiU and bia father, Gopala. Ifrom all these vanous 
sroreos the ohronologT of thL Jfanmr dynasty nZ te 

precision, althongh the ^tra 
of accession cannot bo exactly dotenninod 

Aocaaoru 
VS A. D 
Ji»6 1S8S 
)3n im 

]SS8 1379 
tSiS 1291 
1886 1298 

As no coma of tbo last tiro pnneos have yet boon dis- 
covered, I infer that they must have been made tribntniy by 
tbo M-ubammadau kinga of Delhi This is all the more pro- 
bable as tbeir date corresponds eiaotly lyith that of the 
vigorous rulo of tbo first tiro Khilji prmoes. It seems feme 
probable, tboreforo, that the expedition recorded by Penshta 
m the year A H 602, or A. D 1298, iras portly directed 
against tbo Eaja of Nanrnr The historian relatea that 
llJa ud dm "aapiamted the king that there were aome prmoes 
of great iroaltb toirards OhAndon, irbom mtb the kmg’a 
p^onnission, bo irould redaoo ” Noir it is certain that 
ObAnden itsdf iras not reduced at this tune, as soreral rears 
later, in A H 098 or A D 1298, after be had become Kmg 
of Delhi, Ala-ud din iras ndnsed by his mimster to under 
tain the conquest of the soutbem kingdoms of Hmdnstan, 

“ such as ManiambMmar, Jdlor, and Ohdndert ” As Nanmr 
is omitted m this list, I conclude that it mast already 
bare been made tnbufca^ Ihom this tuno, therefore, until 
the end of the fifteenth oontuiy, when the power of the Delhi 
empire ims prostrated by the conquest of Timur, it is most 
probable that the strong fortress of Nanrar must bare r^ 
moined in possession of the Sfubammadans It certamly 
belonged to Ifubammad Tugblak in A D 1820 • But im 
mediately after the departnro of Titnnr, when tho Musabn^ 
Governors of GujArat, MAlira, Jonpor, and Multan asstuned 

• It moat Um, h*Te b«Iong«d to hi* Burrrwint FIro*, who I* iiW to b***.t* ?Stl 
elephant* atti killod two, oohli ntant tnxa S/riiAm tn Delhi, rii the 

31japw*re wild eWtanU in th tnuBediOa nolAboiiTbood ol Narww » Ut# ulM 

of who Wl m with a herd o< than ueer olpji-Kiilhlrta.— Feriihta, IL, lo* 
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independence, tlieir example was followed by Bir Sinh Beo, a 
Touiar Chief of Gwalior, who managed to obtain possession of 
that fortress by treachery. In A D. 1139 Narwar still belonged 
to the Muhammadans as part of the kingdom of Malwa, 
but m that year it was besieged by Dungar Sinh, the lomar 
Raia of Gwalior, and was only saved by the rapid advance 
of Mahmud against Gwalior itself. I presume, however, 
that it must shortly afterwards have fallen into the hands of 
the Tomar princes, as their genealogy is recorded on the 
Jait-KamWi or “pillar of victory,” which is still standing 
outside the city of Narwar. 

The Tomar dynasty of Gwalior held possession of the 
Rort of Narwar for upwards of a century, from the invasion 
of Timm? in A. D. 1398 until its capture by Sikandar Lodi 
in A. L. 1506. As the history of the Tomara princes will 
be given in my account of Gwalior, I "will pass on at once to 
the later dynasty of KachhwS,has of Amber, who obtained 
possession of Narwar through the marriages oif their daughters 
with the Mogal Emperors of Delhi. The history of this 
dynasty commences with Sinh, son of Bhim Sinh, and 
grandson of Prithi RAj, who ruled over Amber or Jaypur 
during the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Prithi Rdj is said to 
have had nineteen sons, of whom several succeeded to the 
throne. But there is some obscurity in this part of the 
Kachhw&.ha annals, and it seems probable that there was 
some disagreement among the brothers, which was fostered 
by the Muhammadan Emperors of Delhi for their own ends. 
Rdj Sinh was succeeded by his son, Rdm Das, whose name is 
found m one of the Gwalior inscriptions with the date of 
A. D. 1606 Eateh Sinh succeeded his father about A. D. 
1610, but his son, Amar Sinh, lost Narwar in the reign of 
Shah J ah^n, as all the members of the Kachhw^ha family 
had declared in favour of his elder brother. Prince Khusru, 
who was the grandson, through his mother, of Raja Bhag- 
■^n D^s of Amber. After some time, however, Amar Sinh 
obtamed a grant of the districts of Sipri and Kulhdras in 
the neighbourhood of Narwar, and these possessions des- 
cended to his son, Jagat Sinh. During a part of this period 

’'^as held by the great Raja Siwai Jay Sinh 
name is engraved on an iron gun which is 
1 iR the fort, with the date S. 1763, or A. D. 

1696, the fourth year of his reign. Anup Sinh, the son of 
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said <0 ImvoiTjcojvcdN-arirflrasaroirardforlus 
Bowl scmco a tbo capture of ICabul cud b.s son, Gn, Sini 
immiainwl botli tlio possessions and tlio reputntion^f bia 

fft'’ I ‘’'0 Dakhan, irhore he wss 

killed about A D 1725 Ito iras foUowcd in lomiJar g^o- 
^lou of four gonomtions by Obbntr Sinb, fian Sinb, 
Alanoliar Sinb, and lUldhu Suib Toirards tho ond of the 
Instccntun, Nnnrnr was oupfnrcd by Sindbia from llanohar, 
u lio, Jiowcror, contrived to mountain lusindopcndonce, wlucli 
ivns scoured by liis son, Jfodbu, wboso armed bands for 
Bovernl years resisted all tbo nttnoks of tbo Jfabratta troops 
Jlut (bo poivor of Sindbia irns too strong to be witbatood 
witli success, and tbo last of tbo race, named Jldn Sing, 
after a nominal reign of four yoars, ivas captured by tbo 
Jfabrattas and imprisoned in tbo Port of Gwalior in A. D 
16-W In a fan montlis, however, ho oloverly managed to 
make bis cscapo, and after vainly endeavonnng to interest 
tliQ BritlsU autUontics in lus favour, bo became a discontent 
cd vrandoror, ready to engage in any nndertaking that ^ve 
promise of personal advantt^ IIo accordmgly lomed 
Idntia Topi in 1867, but two yoars later finding that be 
■was on tbo losing side, bo gave information wbiob Iw to tho 
capturo of tbo robol leader, ond tlius at one stroke be greti 
fled lus revenge on tbo bated Ifabrattas, and obtamed itn 
punify from tlio Bnllsb autbbnbes for bis own bostdi^ 


In this brief and imperfect sketeb of the history of 
Jfanvar, I liavo purposely omitted many detaHa which will 
find a more appropnoto place in the deisonption of the fortress 
Itself Its history also is so closely conneeted at sesend 
periods with that of the more important fortress of Gwalior 
that it must noeessarily ha digjomted and firagmeutnry Bat 
m spite of this incompleteness it is one of the most ■valnaWe 
lustonoal outlines that wo possess, as the ooins of 
nine Nflgas reach up to a much earlier antbentio date thoa 
most other Indian cities can boost of Tho description of 
the city by the poet Bhavahhuti in the eighth century is also 
spcoially interesting, as deseriptions of aotuol places am 
oxtromly rare m Hindu poetry 


Tho classical name of JValapiiro is derived fmm the 
famous Baja Aa(a, tho descandent of Kusa, tho sou of 
who IS umvorsally aoknowlcdged to have heon the budu 
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the fortress. In spite of the popnlar heHef, however, it appears 
to me hio'hly probable that the tradition ^ was invented to 
account for the name of the JS^ctchhiodhct tribe, which, accoid- 
ino* to the hards, was originally K^modhcti a patronymic denot- 
ing their descent from Knsa, the son of lUma. But this 
ingenious derivation is completely disproved by the oldest 
inscriptions of the race, in which the name is spelt 
Kachchhapa^gMta, or the “tortoise-killers.” The modern 
form of Kachwdha would axipear to be derived froni the 
synonymous as the Hindu JS^cichliiod is un- 

doubtedly the Sanskit Kachchlmpa, and the termination, ha, 
IS most probably only the Sanskrit ha)i which has exactly 
the same meaning us rjMta. In the great Gwalior inscrip- 
tion dated in A. H. 1093, the progenitor of the race is said 
to have been a mighty sovereign, named Kachchhajoa-ghdla, 
“who was revered by innumerable princes.’ It would 
seem, therefore, that the traditiouary descent from Kusa was 
quite unknown at so late a date as the eleventh century. 
This heing the case, I feel inclined to hazard a conjecture that 
the name of Nalapz^ra may be only a synonim of Fadmdmii 
Nagara, as Nala, or the “ water-lily” is frequently used as 
an equivalent of JPadma, or the “ lotus.” 

The fortress of Nalapura, or Narwar, is situated in a 
bend of the Sindh Eiver on an irregularly-shaped hill upwards 
of 400 feet in height, just 60 miles to the south- south-west 
of Gwalior, and the same distance to the west-north-west of 
Jhansi. Its shape is peculiar, and may he likened best to 
the head and neck of a duck, as it is divided hy high walls into 
three distinct enclosures, which are tolerably well represented 
both in form and in relative position hy the head, hill, and 
neck of a duck. The head, or central xiortion, is called Majli- 
mahal, or “middle quarter,” and also Bdla Hzsdr, or “the 
citadel,” as it commands the other divisions of the fort. 
The neck, or northern quarter, is called Madav-hata, because 
it contains a shrine of the famous Muhammadan Saint, Shah 
Maddr, The duck’s hill, or south-eastern quarter, is called 
Bullia-kot, or the “ bridegroom’s fort,” because the last of 
the Kachhw^ha princes is said to have made his escape from 
Narwar by a postern gate at its east end. The citadel is cut 
off from Madar-hata by a high wall, 600 feet in length, and 


* Bengal Asiatic Societj’s Journal, 1862, p 4i00. 
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l^rom Sulhn lot by nnolbor wall about 450 loot m lonirtl, 

Ibo inner diusion iralls, is ralbcr moro limn two mflos, that 
nf " “® possible two miles, and that 

1 qiuirtorB of a milo Tbo whole cironit 

or tlio irnlls, tberororo, is about 5 miles Tho Enehsh 
trai oiler, Wm Pmcli, who visiied tlio fort in A,D 1010 
records that tho "fortiflcd summit is smd to b<S 6 or G few 
in oiroiut, and Ferishla, wbo finished his histoiy about the 
samo time, states that the oiroumforoneo is 8 few But theso 
dimensions can only refer to tbo base of tho HU, which may 
bo 7 or 8 miles m oircuit, or about 6 few, at Pmoh’s usui 
estimate of IJ mdo to tho l-oa 


Tho nrinoiplo cntranco to tbo fort lies in the hollow 
forming tho duok’s throat Tho first part of the asoent, as 
far as tlio jitam gtn-dariodra, or lowest gate, is an easy nse 
up tho gentle slojio at tho foot of the lull , but from the 
outer gate to tho top, tbo ascent is by a steep flight of steps 
said to bo 300 in number At about one-fourth of the 
dlstanoo, tho road passes through tho Sai/idon-ka-danoiia, 
or " Sn> id's gate,” and about half way up through the Ftron 
JPaur, or “ i'ir’s gate ” Boyond this the ascent becomes 
Toiy steep os it approaches the upper entrance, called 
Onomnlhi-dartotlza, or •' cow’s month gate,” and also Sim 
Pour, or “ wmdy gate ” The lower gate, or Alam-ffm- 
darwdra, was not built during tho reign of Alamgir, as its 
ntuntj would seem to imply, but only Tepauod, oiK-namedi 
for tbo wholo of the Jour gates are mentioned by Wm 
Binoh m A. D 1010, or noady 60 years before the nocession 
of Alamgir Tho Saytdon la-danrdra bears a short msonp- 
tion dated m S 1002, or A. I) 1646, whioh was probably 
the year of its repair by tho Sayid governor of the fort. 
Its original Hmdu name is unknown, as well as that of the 
third gate or Ftron Paur Tho upper gate, or Oaomui^ 
dano&za, hears an inscription of 8 1857, or A. D 1800, 
which was the date of its re-construotion b/ Amhajee, the 
Mohratta Ooremor under Boalnt Bao Smdhia. Its prenous 
name was PCdioa Paur, hnt it is said that 
was the onginal onoient name winth was only restored Oj 
the Mnhrattas 

The enstmg remains of the Hmdu period of Ni^r 
history arc almost enhroly confined to the few msonptio 
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wbicli have already been noticed. But the numerop frag- 
ments of sculpture and architectural ornament, which are 
still to be seen in most of the Muhammadan buildings, are 
sufdcient to show that, in the fiourishmg days of Hindu 
sovereignty, it was probably only second to Gwalior in the 
number and magnificence of its temples and other^ edifices. 
The almost entire disappearance of Hindu remains is due 
to the wholesale destruction of the temples by Sikandar 
Ludi in A. H. 913, or A. H. 1508, when the fort fell into 
his hands by the capitulation of the Hindu garrison. The 
historian Herishta relates that this bigoted iconoclast re- 
mained there for six months “ breaking down temples, and 
building mosques.”"^ Ni^mat-ullah, the historian of the 
Afghans, states that Sikandar, thinking the fort “ so strong 
that it would be impossible to re-take it, should it fall into 
the hands of the infidels, erected another fort around it to 
keep off the enemies.”! Terishta merely records that “ the 
king marched from Narwar, but after proceeding some dis- 
tance along the Sindh Biver he resolved to surround Narwar 
with another wall, which was ordered to be immediately com- 
menced.” It is not clear from either of these accounts what 
was the exact nature of the works that were added by Sikan- 
dar Ludi, The simple meaning would seem to be 'that he 
added au outer line of walls, but as tliere are no outer walls 
now existmg, and no traces of any former walls, I conclude 
that both historians must have mistaken the nature of Sikan- 
dar Ludi’s additions. I think it very probable that his works 
must have been the two lofty inner walls which convert the 
central jportion of the fort called the Bdla-JIisdr into a 
strong citadel that commands the other two portions, named 
Madar-hata and Bulha^hoL 

The only work now existing in the fort that can he 
attribnted with any probability to the Hindus is a large tank 
in the citadel, called Magar-dhaj^ or MaJeara-dhwaja The 
name is a Hindu one, and is said to he that of the Baia at 
whose e:^ense the tank was excavated. The work must have 
been I’^ther costly, as the tank is 300 feet square at top, and 
irom o5 to 36 feet deep, the whole being dug out of the solid 
rock. It was origmally intended to hold 20 feet of water, hut 


* Bngg^’ Translation, I, 681 
t Dorn’s Translation, p. 98.— note 
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tho fJuck of stucco, which oncelined the mtonor has 

W dmppear^, and the tank is now quite dry 
afer hottY whOT it has a few feet o? wa^ whlX 

E I Thited 

the fort, the hod of the tank was Jaid out asa gardea oontam 
lug a number of plantains and marigolds 


Of a later date, the only objects of interost are the iron 
em of Siirai Jay Smh of Amber, and tlie Eoman Cathoho 
ohapel and bunal ground The ^ is of the most rude 
and pnnutiTO oonstruetion, being Emit np of nine parellel 
iron bars, which are held together by an outer nasing of 
bronEB The length of the piece is 10 feet, and the diametor 
of the boro inches It bears a Hindi insonptioii stating 
that the gun, named Phate-J^ang or the '* victonons m wnr,^ 
was made during the reign of Maharaja Jay Smh on tho 
10th day of the Waning Moon of Srivma, in the Samvat 
year 1768, or A I) 1696 


The Roman Catholic oametary is a wtdied onolosure, 
116 feet m length by 83 feet m breadth, containing an 
entrance room, a small chapel, and 60 tombs. The ohapol 
IS a small apartment, 21j feet long by lOJ feet broad, with 
a ohanoel at the end, 13 by feet. Over the altar there 
are the letters I H S sunnonnted by a cross Of tho 
tombs, two only bear msonptioDs, of whiob one is la Porta 
guese and Persian, and the other m Persian only The copy 
of the latter has been mislaid but 1 remember that it sunply 
recorded the death of a young girl eight years of ago, named 
MdrgarUa, who was the daughter of a haktm, or doctor 
The other records the death of a German, named ComcUus 
Oliver, in A D 1747 Tho Portuguese inscription in eight 
Imftq beneath a cross is as follows, the three lower lines 
being in. smaller oharaoters 

aqot jaz 

COBNZIjIO 
OI.1TBI1N4 
TlTBAIi DB 
ALLBlUxNOi 
SAOlDOnC AQOl oa 


Airo )flliU0£0 

A05 7 ca 5f07 1747 

This IS accompanied by a Peronn 
lines, ODD oa each sido of the slab, and pcrponoicular 
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otlier inscription. It merely records tlie nnme mid country 
of the indiyidual in the foUo^ving urords 

Kamel AnUver JDiom Faringi Alwidn^ 
that is, “ Cornelius Oliver, by race a German Ifaringi.” 

The existence of a Christian chapel and cemetery 
inside one of the strongest forts in Northern India, is a fact 
as ennous as it is interesting. Prom the position of Corne- 
lius Ohver’s tomb, in the very corner of the enclosure to 
the right hand of the chapel, I infer that it was most pro- 
bably one of the first, if not the very earliest, of all the 
tombs, and, consequently, that the chapel must have been 
constructed somewhere about the same time. It is scarcely 
possible that any Christian establishment would have been 
permitted in such a position during the reign of the bigotted 
Aurangzib, whose governors everywhere displayed their 
religious zeal by the most rabid intolerance. I presume, 
therefore, that this Christian community was most probably 
not settled at Narwar until some time after the death of 
Aurangzib, when the rapid decay of the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi led to the general employment of European 
artillerymen. A small company of 30 or 40 gunners, 
with their Native families, would have been quite sufficient 
to furnish 60 graves in the course of a few years. 

The city of Narwar is no longer the prosperous place 
so graphically described by the poet Bhavabhuti, but a small 
town of not more than 4,000 inhabited houses, enclosed by 
a low wall of little strength. It has three gates, two of 
which, the Gwalior gate and the Jhhnsi gate, lead towards 
those cities, and the third, called the Dobai gate, leads 
towards a tank of the same name. On all sides it is sur- 
rounded by crumblmg houses and mounds of ruins. On one 
of these mounds, near the Jhdnsi gate, and in the old 
maliallah, or “ward,” of Kdelngura^ there is a large in- 
^nbed slab, 4 feet 9 inches long and 4 feet 4 inches broad. 
The opemng words, Om, Namali Siddhaya, are alone legible, 
^ been purposely mutilated. At the end 

^ ^ could trace the word Samvat with the date 

or 1192, or A. D 1136, but this reading is very doubtful. 
Irom the commanding position of the mound I judge that 
It must once have been the site of a large and important 
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Outsido tlio city, on tlio road tomirds Girnlior, flioro is 
n ronj;li snndstono pillar, 23 fcot inclics m height, cnllod 
the Jail Kamhh, or “ column of victory ” At 8 feet nhovo 
tho ground there is a snnhon tablet, inth an insenption of 
33 unos, recording tho goncalogy of tho Tomara dynasty 
of Gwalior Tho list of names opens with Vtra Stnha Deva, 
who established his indopendenco Immediately after tho 
invasion of Timur, and ends with Sangrdma, who succeeded 
to tlio nominal sovereignty about A. D 1016, and died about 
1030 Tlio orootion of tho pillar must, therefore, have 
taken place durmg tho early part of tho reign of Shah 
Jahan, when tho Kaohhw&has wore m disgrace for having 
Bided with their relative, Pnneo Khnsru, as already related 
in my account of tho later Kaohhwaha dynasty tVe know 
that Sangrftma’a younger brother, Vira Mitra Sena, was in 
high favour with tho Mognl emperor, by whom ho was 
appointed governor of tho fort of Ilohittls, on the Son Eivor, 
03 recorded in the KohitAs insenption, which is dated m 8 
1088 or a 1 D 1081, after tho death of Sangrdma It 
seems highly probable, therefore, that the Tomara Prmcc, 
Sangrdma, must have been the governor of Narwnr at thc^ 
time when tho Jail Kambh, or " conguoror’s pUlnr” 
orootod 

On tho side of tho Gwalior road also Ihoro la a very 
Dno largo baort, or reservoir of water, 27 feet m diameter, 
with a flight of steps down to the water’s edge, flanked on 
each side by a shady cloister supported on fen stone pdiars 
This baon belongs to the same period as tho Jatt-Kamlh, 
ns it hears nu insenption dated m 8 1087 or A D 1080, 
and was, therefore, most probably constructed during tho 
temporary rale of the Tomara Prmces m Nnrwar 

In the same direction there is a curious Sati monument 
oreoted to the memory of the two wives of Sundar Di» who 
was the upddya, or spmtual gmde,” of the Kachhwdha 
Eajn Qaj Smh of Narwar He accompanied the Eaja to 
the Hakliau war, where he is stud to have been killed about 
A. D 1700 or, perhaps, a few years later The Eaja sent 
hi3 dopntla or “ plaid ” to Narwar, which his two wives 
accepted and burned themselves with it They were named 
lAdham Devi and Surup Devi, or tho 'beloved wife ' ard 
‘the beautiful wife, and their effigies ore rudely sculptared 
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uiider tlie inscription wliicli records tlieir names and tlnose 
of their descendants. The present monument was erected 
in S. 1880, or A. D. 1823, by Josi Tadun§.th, the fiftli in 
descent from Sundar D^s, as the original Sati pillar, whicli was 
set np by the son, had become broken and defaced. There 
are several descendants of Snndar D^s still living in Narwar, 
Sipri, and KnlhA-ras, all of whom speak with pride of the 
noble act of their ancestor’s wives. 

The only produce of Narwar is crude iron, which is 
smelted in large quantities in all the neighbourmg villages. 
The chief markets for this manufacture are in the Jh^nsi 
and Chanderi districts to the east and south, and in the 
Gangetic Doab to the north, where it competes successfully 
with English iron. The best ore is found in the vicimty of 
Gwalior, but, from the total want of fuel, the ore is carried 
to Karahi and Magraoni, near Narwar, where charcoal is 
comparatively cheap. But the great forests of Narwar, where 
Akbar used to hunt the wild elephant, are now gradually 
disappearing, and the consequent rise in the price of charcoal 
is dady adding to the cost of manufacture, so that the time 
is probably not far distant when the soft malleable non of 
Gwalior and Narwar will be driven from all the markets of 
the Doab by the cheaper and more brittle English iron. 

Connected with Narwar are the two great bridges over the 
Sindh Hiver, — one to the south, towards Sipri and Kulh^ras, 
and the other to the north, towards Gwalior. There is no 
inscription to determine the date of these bridges ; but, from 
the great similarity of their designs with that of the smaller 
bridge at Nur^b^d, which was built in A. H 1072, or A. D. 
1661, durmg the reign of Aurangzib, there is every reason 
for believing the traction of the people that these bridges 
also belong to the same period. This conclusion is cor- 
roborated by the journal of "William Emch, who makes no 
mention of either of the bridges at the period of his visit 
in A. D. 1610. 

The south bridge is situated in the midst of the hills at 
a place called Patti Gh^ti, near the small village of Dhongri, 
10 miles to the south-west of Narwar. At this point the 
bed of the river is rocky throughout, and offers every ad- 
vantage for the construction of a permanent bridge. But 
the fatal mistake of making the thickness of the piers equal 
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to the span of tlio arolies, wliioU la common to all tlio 
Muhammadan hndgca of flus ponod, has flllod half the 
channel mth sohd masses of masonry which " the indiminnt 
stream” has resented hy working its way round oaou end 
of the bridge 3?rom the position of two square turrets on 
one of the mid-ohannol piers, ns well as from the general 
dirootion of both hanks, 1 Infer that the original bndge 
consisted of 22 nrohes, each of 10 feet 7 inches span, resting 
on sohd piers 20 feet in thickness The roadway was 20 
feet in breadth and honsontal As the bridge at jiresent 
stands it consists of 20 of these arches, and of fire smaller 
arches of 13 feet 0 xnehes span, restmg on piers 10 feet 2 
mohes in thioknoss The latter are at the northern end of 
the bndge, and, ns they aro still unbroken, I conclude, with 
some probnbihty, that the Sindh Hirer must hare carried 
away the abutment at this end soon after it was built. But 
as these small nrohes afibrded an additional waterway of 
only 08 feet 9 inches, the amount of rohef was too small to 
be of any real use. The bndm was accordingly cut away 
at the southern end, where the bank now forms a deep bay 
which extends no less than 180 feet beyond the 22nd and 
last oreh of the original bndge This moreased channel 
was then bndged by four new arches of the same span ns 
those of the first dcsira, but they hare agam been swept 
away by the stream, and only the foundations of the piers 
are now traceable Tho height of the piers to the spnng 
of the arches is 16| feet, and tho height of the arohee is lOj 
feet, and their thickness 8 feet. Bp to the mirmg of the 
nrohes the piers hare curred ends projeotmg 7 Irat both up 
and down the stream Tho upper part of each pier is pierced 
hy a small arch of 4 feet span, or one-fifth of its thiokness 
As it at present stands the whole bndM is 1,204 feet m 
length, with 81 arches, of which 26 are large and 6 are 
s mall Altogether the waterway amounts to only 677 feet 
11 mohes, while that of tho solid mass of piers is no less 
than 692 feet 6 inches, or somewhat more than one-half of 
the actual breadth of the channel The bridge is substan 
tially and honestly bnilt with large stones and excellent 
mortar, and tho long stones of the parapet are carefully doro 
tailed together But the ongmal defect of hlookmg up one- 
half of the channel with a row of massire piers waa fatal 
to the per m anent stahihty of the bndge, wmoh has been 
turned by the stream at least three tunes m 200 years, and 
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wliicli is now standing quite useless in the rainy season, and 
only accessible in the dry season by a ladder at one end. 

The northern bridge is situated three miles to the 
north-east of the fort, where the bed of the Sindh itiver 
is partly firm rock and partly loose boulders. Prom the 
remains of a large pier or abutment near the north end 
I infer that the original bridge must have consisted of 
22 arches like that at the ^atti-Glidh, each having a 
span of 19 feet 6 inches, with piers of the same thick- 
ness. The central pier was ornamented vntb two square 
open cupolas. The whole length of the original bridge, 
including two massive abutments, of which one is' still 
standing, was 1,000 feet. After some time the three 
arches at the north end having been swept away by the 
stream, a new bridge of 10 small arches, each 11 feet 
4 inches span, with piers of 13 feet 4 inches, was added at 
that end. But this also having been turned by the stream, 
a second addition of 3 arches, each of 11 feet span, with piers 
of 13 feet 8 inches, was made at the same end, which has 
since shared the fate of its predecessor. The main piers and 
arches of this northern bridge are similar to those of the 
southern bridge at Patti-GhUti, and need not, therefore, be 
described. The piers have the same curved projections up 
and down stream, and the same small arches above. The 
masonry of the central portion of the arches, however, must 
have been very inferior, as many of the arches have fallen 
down, although the roadway above is still intact, owing to 
the strong adhesion of the splendid mortar grouting of 
- which it IS formed. The road-way is 32 feet 7 inches wide, 
which is increased to 110 feet at the ends by the splay of 
the abutments. When complete with its two additions and 
^ abutments, this northern bridge was 1,098 feet in length. 

I cannot close my account of Narwar without mention- 
ing the curious fact that no gipsy ever enters the place but 
hlways makes a long detour of several miles to avoid it. The 
origin of this strange observance is attributed by the people 
to an occurrence which is even more strange. The story is 
variously related, hut the main pomts are the same in all the 
versions. Many centuries ago, when the fort was besieged, 
the B;aja wished to send a letter to his friends on the opposite 
hill by a rope which had previously been stretched across the 
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vnlloj, bul llio tiisfanco Tras bo prcnt that no ono vould 
vonturo to tako Iho letter, DUliotigli the Itaja oOcred half his 
kingdom ns a reward At length a Naim, or female gipsj-, 
appeared heforu him and undertook to carrj the letter ncros", 
prondod the llnja swore heforo all llio noldcs tliat ho would 
fnithrully adhero to Ins promised gift of half tlio kingdom 
Tlio Raja took tlio required oath rcadilj.nnd tho gipsy at 
once hCOTn her penlmis passage liand over Imnd across tlio 
rope. After much toll sho rcaoliod the opposite lull, and 
dedivered the loiter, when sho ogam started on her return to 
the fort She had already got about Iialf way across, when 
ono of the nohlcs whispered to the Raja that, as the letter 
had been safely delivered, now was the tune to save half Ills 
kmgdom The Rqja took the treacherous hint and cut the 
rope, when the poor gipsy fell headlong to the ground and 
was instantly killed Since that tune it is said that no gipsy 
has over entered Rarwar, hut has always avoided the place 
by travelling some other road A similar story is told of tho 
last Raja of tho first Sirmor dynastv, who is said to hove lost 
ins kingdom In A. D 83-1 for his treachery to tho Nairn, or 
female gipsy, who succcssfullv passed from tho old capital of 
KAngrn to tlio opposite hill h^ a rope over tho Gin River, 
whidi was then in flood As tho people of tho Himfilnyns 
are familmr from their youth with this mode of crossing their 
nvors I thmk that tho story must ccrlainly have originated 
in a mountainous country, and I would, therefore, give tho 
preforonoo to Sirmor, although Karwar is also a hilly 
country It is possible, however, that tho story may have 
been common property, as the Sirmor Rajas are said to have 
been Suraj hansi Rajputs, tho same as tho Kaohhwfthas of 
Narwar 


XV HIJIATGAIIR 

Tho small fort of Ilimntgnrh is situated on an isolated 
rock about 100 foot In height at tho southern month of tho 
long PaniAr Pass, which lies botwoon Narwarand Qwahor It 
is about 1,200 foot in length from north to south, but its 
breadth is not more than 200 foot in tho widest part. It is 
approached by a steep sag rag path on tho west tado, and tho 
rook 18 eearpod nU round But it is too narrow to afford much 
shelter and its only water is oontaincd m three smaU tank's of 
which two wore diy at tho bmo of my visit, and tho third 
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had no more than 5 feet, although it was covered over from the 
rays of the snn. Himatgarh is, therefore, a place of no strength 
orimportauceat the present time, although it was of sufficient 
consequence in the time of Sikandar Ludi to he besieged by 
the kmg in person. The name is variously written by the 
different authorities, but, from its position between Gwahor 
and Narvar, there can be no doubt of its identity with 
Hiinatgarh. Abdul Kddir, of Budaon, writes the name 
Vdantgir Two different copies of Ni^mat-uUah have 
Tehankar^ and Aioint-gm\ while Berishta has S-anwantgarli^ 
all of which I take to be simple corruptions of Simatgarh, 

According to Abdul Khdir, in the year A H. 912, on 
the appearance of the star Canopus, Sult^lu Sikandar marched 
towards the fort of Udantgii\ He laid siege to it, and 
ultimately effected its reduction, though it was attended with 
great loss on his side. He put most of the infidel garrison 
to the sword, consigned the rest with their families to the 
fire, razed the temples, and erected large mosques on their 
rums. A similar account is given by Benshta, who relates 
that the king, in the year 912 A. H., despairing of reducing 
Gwahor, proceeded towards the fort of JELanwantgarli.% The 
place fell in a short time, and the Rajput garrison was put 
to the sword, the temples were destroyed, and mosques 
ordered to be built in their stead.” Ni^mat-ullah adds a few 
more details § “ On his arrival at Hholpur the Sultan 

, detached Im^d Khan and Mujahid Khan Birmali in advance 
with 10,000 horse and 100 elephants against Tehankar. He 
himself followed On the 3id of the month of Ramazan 
in 912 A. H , 22nd January 1607 A. T> , he arrived at the 
place, and, encouraging a struggle of emulation by splendid 
rewards, intrepid men forced their way in every direction 
into the fort, massacrcina: the infidel inhabitants, without 
lending an ear to supplications for mercy, and the Rajputs 
entered then own habitations and killed and destroyed their 
own families and children.” 

In these three accounts we have the same story of rabid 
intolerance and mhuman cruelty, which constantly disgraces 

* Sir H EHiot’s Mulmnimadan Histonans, by Dowson, 1,229 

1* * * § Thankar, or Thangar, is said to bave been the old name of Bajdna^ Its Mubamma- 
dan name of Sult&n kot is now unknown. 

? Bnggs’ Translation, 1 , 680 

§ Dorn’s Translation, p 62 
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the Muhammndan annala of India, related hy the llnham 
madnn historians themselves. In Himatrarh the destruction 
of the Hindu temples was so complete that thoir very sites 
are now unknown, and I could not discover ovon a single 
fragment of a statue A Baja of Himatgarh is also men 
boned by Benshta who was accused of having bribed llnjAhid 
Khan to divert the king from nttaolong the place As 
nothmg IS now known of these Enjns of Ilimatgarh, I pre 
some that the Baja of Gwalior is mtonded, as Himatgarh was 
certainly one of the dopendonmes of Qwahor In fact, one 
of the copies of KiAmat uUnh oalls him " Baja of Gwahor ” 
After the inveatmont of Narwar m the following year, 
Himatgarh was used ns a state prison in which Sikandar 
oonlined his brother, the Pnnoe J^ftl Khan, and an uifluen 
bal nobleman, named Shir Khln Loham Two years later 
an attempt was mode to ro-oaptiire Himatgarh either by the 
Hmdua, or by the fnenda of Pnnoe JalAl Khan, when the 
kmg ordered SulimUn Khan Birmali to maroh to the aid of 
Husen Blnn, the governor of the fort, who, it appears, was 
a converted Hindu, named Eai Dinkar It is very probable, 
therefore, fhnt he may have belonged to the family of the 
Eajas of Gwalior, and, mdeed, his name seems snspioiously 
like that of his oontempomry Eai Jlankat, who was a scion 
of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior Snhindn having exonsed 
himself the kmg gave his appomtment to Bhikan Shekh 
rdda, after whioh nothmg more is related of the fate of 
Himatgarh 


XVL GWAIilAE, OB GITALIOR. 

The great fortress of Gwalior is situated on a precipi 
tons, flat-topped and isolated hill of sand stone, which 
rises 800 feet above the town at the north end, hnt only 
274 feet at the upper gate of the prmcipal entrance The 
hill is long and narrow , its extreme length from north to 
south being one mile and three quarters, whilo its breadth 
vanes from 600 feet opposite the mmn entrance to 2 800 feet 
In the middle opposite the great temple • The walls are 
from 80 to 86 feet m height, and the rook immediately below 
them ia steeply but irregnlorly scarped all round the hdl 
The long line of battlement* whioh crowns the steep scarp 


* S« PUt« IiXaaLvu for a ITap of Qwilior 
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on tlie east, is broken only by the lofty towers and fretted 
domes of the noble palace of Baja M4n Sinh. On the oppo- 
site side, tho Ime of battlements is relieved by the deep 
recess of the Urwahi valley, and by the zig-zag and serrated 
parapets and loop-holed bastions which flank the numerous 
gates of the two western entrances. At the northern end, 
where the rock has been quarried for ages, the jagged masses 
of the overhanging cliff seem ready to fall upon the city 
beneath them. To the south the hill is less lofty, but the 
rock has been steeply scarped, and is generally quite inacces- 
sible. Midway over all, towers the giant form of a massive 
Hindu temple, grey with the moss of ages. Altogether, the 
fort of Gwalior forms one of the most picturesque views in 
Northern India. 

On the plain below lies the old city of Gwalior, en- 
circhng the north end of the fortress, and to the south, upwards 
of one mile distant, lies the new city, or Lashkar. When 
Haolat Eao Sindhia obtained' possession of Gwahor he pitched 
his camp on the open plain to the south of the fort. As 
the camp remained, the tents soon disappeared, and a new 
eity rapidly sprang up, which still retains the name of 
Lashkar i or the camp,” to distinguish it from the old city 
of Gwahor.’^ Since the^ occupation of the Lashkar, the old 
city has been gradually decaymg, and is now only one-third 
of the size of the new city. But the two together still form 
one of the most populous cities in India. In January 1869 
the old city, in its five mahallaSi or “wards,” contained 
7,261 houses and 33,792 inhabitants, and the new city in its 
eight wards contained 27,269 houses and 108,262 inhabitants, 
making a total of 142, 044 people and 34,630 houses, or 41- 
persons per house.. Bor this mformation I am indebted to 
the courtesy of my kind friend, Maharao Hmkar Bao, who 
was for a long time the enlightened minister of the Gwahor 
Durbar. 

The view from the fort is varied and extensive, but, 
except during the rainy season when the surrounding hills 
pe clothed in green, the general appearance of the country 
is monotonously brown and and To the north, on a clear 
day, can be seen the gigantic temple of Suhaniya, about 30 


occurred m Sicily m the time of the Carthagimans, 
ranormus hear the Phcemcian legend of MacUanath, or " the camp ” 
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miles dist'int, nnd still farllicr in tlio snmo direction tlie red 
lulls of Dliolpur To tlio Treat, nnd Trilliin giin-sbot, lies tbo 
long flat topped sand atone lull of ITnnimifln, Tntli a basaltic 
peak at tlio north end, and a Tvliito Tvasbed Icmplo on its 
slopo, irbiob gives its namo to tlio bill Heyond, far as tbo 
OTO can reneb, notbing is scon but range after range of low 
sand stono bills Tbo conical peak of tlio Itaipur bill towers 
over tbo low ranges on tbo soutb, nnd to tbo cast tbo level 
plains, dotted witb villages, strotcb ont of sight 

Tlie old oitv of Givalior is a crowded mass of small 
flat roofed stono bouses Hanking tbo cite to tbo north, on 
n small oontcal bill, stands a ounous old Patbftn archway, tbo 
remains of a tomb without name To tbo cast tbo dense 
mass of bouses is intersected by tbo broad bed of tbo 
Siirama riksha or Siibanrtlh nmlot, winch being generally 
dry, forma ono of tbo pnncipal tborougbfnrcs of tbo city, 
and IS almost tbo only ono passable by carts "Within tbo 
lower gate stands tbo pioturesquo palaco of tbo Oiijanii 
Qnecn of Baja jUin Smb, a statolj quadrangle of stono, 
three storeys m height. Outside tbo goto is tbo Jamal ilasjid 
TTitb Its gilt pinnaolod domes and lofty minarets towonng 
over tbo divarf bouses of tbo city Devond tbo Subannkb 
nnd just on tbo outskirts of tbo city, stands the noblo tomb 
of llnbomnind Gbaus, a saint who was mneb cstcomcd in 
tbo days of Babor nnd Akbar The tomb is bmdt entirely of 
stone and is ono of tbo best spcoimcns of iTuhamnindan 
nrcbiteeturo of tbo early Alognl period. 

There nre three mam entrances to tbo fortress, — ono on 
tbo cast, nnd two on the west side. On the latter sido thoro 
18 also another gate Icndmg from tbo XJrxc&h\ mlloy This 
was tbo onginnl and only entrance on tbo west side, until tbo 
captnro of tbo place by tbo llubammadans, when tbo 
Emperor Altamsb threw n mnssivo wall across tbo mouth of 
the valley to secure the wells from aU futuro besiegers. At 
the southern end of the fort there is a small postern, called 
the jhiliml l.htrkt, or ‘'latticed wiokot,’ which loads from 
the foot of the preoipioo to the msido by a subterranean 
flight of steps cut m the rock. 

The grand entrance is that on the eastern side Both 
of the western entrances have been closed at different times 
and for long penods, but the eastern entrance has alivays 
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remained open. The original ascent was by numerons flighfs 
of broad channelled steps, alternating with bits of paved level 
road, but within the last few years the stone steps have been 
removed, and there is now a continuous ramp or sloping road 
which is much easier than the old steps both for ascent and 
descent. The length of the ascent is 2,600 feet, or nearly 
half a mile, but the actual horizontal distance is only 1,992 
feet. The rise is, therefore, 1 foot in feet, or 13 feet 9^ 
inches in 100 feet. William Pinch, who visited Gwahor in 
A D. 1610, states that the ascent from the town to the top 
of the rock is ‘‘near a mile This exaggerated estimate 
of the distance shows the wearisomeness of the ascent by 
the old flight of steps. This entrance is protected by no less 
than SIX gates, which are named as follows : 1st, Alamgiri 
^aur ; 2nd, Sddalgarh, or Stndola !Paur , 3rd, JBkmt'on, or 
Bdnsor. ^aur ; 4ith, Ganes I*aur ; 6th, Lakshman JPaur ; 
and 6th, Sdthiya Idaur 

The Alamgiri, or lowest gateway, was added by Mota- 
mid Khan, the Governor of Gwalior, in A. T> 1660, and 
named after the reigning Emperor, Aurangib-Alamgir This 
gateway is of the plainest Muhammadan style, and the m- 
scription of Motamid Khan, which is on a soft sand-stone 
slab over the top of the aich, has been nearly obhterated by 
the weather. The wooden gate was qmte rotten m 1814), 
when it was renewed by myself. Inside this gate there is a 
small court-yard, contammg an open hall called the 
kachlieri, in which the liluhammadan governors usually sat 
for the dispensation of justice. 

The Bddalgarli gate, which is the entrance to the lower 
outwork of Badalgarli, is said to have been named after 
Bddal, Qx JBddar Smli, the brother of Eaja KalyanMall, and 
the uncle of Baja Mdn Sinh f A large brazen bull was 
enshrined in this outwork, which, on the capture of Badal- 
garh by Ibrahim Ludi in A E. 1618, was carried off to 
Delhi and set up before the Bagdad gate of the city. The 
other, and the more common, name of this gate at the 

Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, VIII , 284; 

Henry ElKot, in Ins Muhammadan Historians, p 229, note, states that BddaJgath 
wrtc Cl ® old fort at Agra.’^ This may be true, but the Bddalgarh ivluch 

Ludi -was the outwork of Gwahor, which Sir Henry, in the 
un built by Pmh, Raja of Gwahor^ and to have been given 
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present day, is Sindola Paur, wliioli is said to Imvo been 
donved from a much frequented Mndol, or " swing,” that for 
merly existed just outside tlio gate Tlie gateway itself, 
whioli IS a very line Bpeoimen of Hindu aroliiteoture, is of 
tlie same picturesque style ns the Mdn-mandtr, or palace of 
Raja llfln , and as tradition asonbes it to his uncle, I liaTO 
no liesitation in assigmng its erection to the reign of Kalyfln 
Mall, or of his son Mdn 8mh, that is, between A. D 1479 
and 1610 An inscription on an iron plate naded to tho 
wooden gate records its renewal by Sa^d Alam, the Gover 
nor, on tho 11th Eamzlln 1068 A H , or 24th September 
A. J> 1048, in the 22Dd year of Shah Jaban, on which ooca 
Sion, I presume, it receiyed its new name of Shah-PaJidni 
Paur 

Tho Phairon gate is attributed by the Bard Kharg Eai 
to Bhairon Pill, one of tho earhest of the traditionary 
Kachhw4hn Bajas of Qwahor The style of the gate is 
undoubtedly old and I am therefor® disposed to accept the 
tradition as corroborative of its antiquity As it at present 
stands however I thmk that it cannot be older than the time 
of the first Musalmlos os the small sloping towers on 
each side of tbe mteway are imdoubtodly of tho same style 
as that of the eady Patlifln architecture. Its other name of 
Bdnsor Paur was derived from the occupation of the man 
to whose charge it was entrusted by the Mahratta rulers 
He was a bansor, or " bowyer ” or htemlly a bambu-sphtter, 
and the people gradually got into the habit of calling the 
gate after the person whom they saw there daily seated at 
his work On one of the jambs of this gateway there is a 
short insonption dated m 8 1642, or A. D 1486, just one 
year before the accession of MAn Smb 

The Oanet gate is said to have been erected by Eaja 
Dungar Sink, who reigned from A. D 1424 to 1464 Out- 
side of this gate to tbe east, there is a small outwork, called 
the Khabntar KhAnn or “ pigeon house,” a name of nn 
doubted Muhammadan origin In the fiirther comer of the 
outwork there is a tank of 60 feet long 89 feet broad and 
25 feet deep, called the Ndr Sdgar, which was repaired and 
deepened by Motemid Khan in A H 1078, or A I) 1007 
Its new name was probably denyed from the title of 
Motanud Khan, which would appear to have been 
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!Ni\r-iid-din. On passing tlirongli the Gancs gate, and on the 
right hand, there is a small masjid built hy Slotamid Khan 
against the scarped rock, and just beyond it, and also 
abutting against the rock, there is a small Hindu shrine 
dedicated to the hermit, GwCdi-pd, after ivhom the fortress 
received its name of Gwdli-dicar, or Giodlidr^ as it is now 
written. A light is kept constantly burning in the shrine, 
and immediately opposite to it there is a small plastered pillar 
which is thickly studded with projecting receptacles for 
lights. This pillar is called Dtp-todla, or the “lamp-pillar,” 
and its lamps arc lighted once a year on the anniversary of 
the first festival of Gwdlipll. The original site of the shrine 
was on the spot uhcrc the small masjid now stands, hut the 
old shrine was destroyed by the time-serving governor, 
Motainid Khan, to please his bigoted master Aurangzib, as 
recorded by liimsclf in the following inscription, which is 
stiU attached to the masjid : 

In the reign of the great Piincc Alamgir, 

Like the full sinning moon, the enhghtenoi of the world. 

Praise he to God that this hnppv place 
”Was bv Tilolamid Khan completed as an alms. 

It was the idol temple of the mIc GwAli, 

He made it a mosque, like a mansion of Paiadise 

The Khan of cnliglilcned heait, nay light itstlf fiom head to fool, 

Displaj^ed the divine light, like that of mid-day. 

He closed the idol temple . 

Exclamations rose fiom eaith to heaven, 

*When the light put fai away the abode of daikncss, 

Hatif said ‘‘ light he blessed.^’ 

According to their numerical powers, the sum of the letters 
in the last three words, 'Ndr-hdd halcliir, “ light he blessed” 
amount to 1075, which is the Hijra date of the overthrow of 
Gw&,liph’s fane, equivalent to A. D. 1664. 

Before reaching the Lakshman gate there is a small 
temple cut out of the solid rock, which is known as the 
ChatK^r-hUilji.mandar, or “temple of the fonr-armed god.*’ 
Inside the temple, on the left hand, there is a long inscrip- 
tion, ^Ko. IV., dated in S. 933, or A. D. 876, which records 
a gift of land for the support of the temple by the paramount 
sovereign, Bhoja Heva, who is specially called Gopagiri- 
swami, or “ lord of Gwalior.”^ There is a tradition preserved 

Rajendra Ldl, m Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1862, pp 407-409, reads 
X, reading is Gonamn siodnw,— see the engraving of the inscnptiou 

near tHe end of the first line, nhere SMmt is distinct. 
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hj IPail All, whioh attributes the erection of this gato to 
TjVflhinan Pdl, the 17tb Pnnoe in lus list of the KaobhwAha 
Itajas He is called Laksbmi PAl m my anonymous manu 
sonpt, but neither of these names is found m Kharg Eai a 
manusonpt, nor in that of lus copyist Badili HAs As the 
gateway is undoubtedly old, I tbinJc it not improbable that it 
may havo been so named by Viyra HAma, the KAchhwAba 
conqueror of Gwalior, after his father Lahslimana, about 
A D 970 It 18 qmte possible, however, that the name may 
have been derived from a later prmce, Lahshmana Sinha, 
one of the 20 sons of Raja Vim Sinha Hovo, the founder 
of the Tomora Dynasty of Gwalior The eldest son Yirama 
Deva succeeded to the throne of Gwalior m A- D 1402, 
and Dakshman Sinh became the Rao of PahAr garb which 
still ensta as a petty Ohiefahip to the west of Gwalior 
The gateway la certainly os old as the time of these pnncea, 
for the wooden gate itself bears a short inscription No XX, 
which 18 dated m 8 1622, or A* D 14G6, and os this record 
does not refer to the gate but to a small rock-out tanlc 
immediately on the nght band, the wooden gate itself is no 
doubt older, and the stone gateway may be, and probably is, 
ver^ much older still I am therefore strongly inclined to 
assign it to the tune of Vajra DAma m the end of the 10th 
century Immediately opposite the tank there is a small 
MusalmAn tomb wluch is assigned to TAj NisAm, one of 
the nobles of Ibrahim Ludi who was killed m the first 
unsuccessful assault ou this gate in A D 1618 

Above the Lakshman gate the way is level for some 
distance, and the face of the rook on the nght hand is 
covered with small tablets and deep recesses containing 
vanons soulptores, which are chiefly devoted to the worship 
of MahAdeva and the Lmgam There are four groups of 
llahAdova and PArvati seated three figures of Gtmesa, and 
two of the Bull Nandi, while the langams of all sues 
amount to nearly fifty But the prmoipal sculpture, which 
is immediately opposite the gate, is a colossal group of the 
boar mcamation of Vishnu, 1^ feet in height, which was 
purposely defaced with a chisel by the worshippers of Sivn, 
and thou concealed by the back wall of a large pillared recess 
for the onshnnement of a langanu Prom its position, 
immediately m front of the gate, I conclude that tins is most 
probably one of the oldest sculptures now existmg at Gwalior 
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Over tlie statue there is a large figure of an elephant, 
10 feet in length, of which the whole of the lower part of 
the body has been cut away to form a canopy. This curious 
design is certainly original, hut its novelty of conception 
is completely marred by its utter want of taste and fitness.’^' 
Near the upper end of the rock there is a small group of 
a recumbent female and child. The mother is two feet long, 
and is represented lying on her right side with her head 
laised, and resting on her right arm. Eer left knee is bent, 
and her left hand is placed on the small figure of the child 
at her side. This is tlic usual conventional position in which 
ILdyd Devi and lier infant son, JBndclha, are represented ; 
but in the total absence of any other specimens of Buddhist 
sculptm’e at Gwalior, it seems scarcely possible that this 
group can have been executed by the followers of Silkya 
Muni. I conclude, therefore, that it must belong to the 
Jams, and from its position amongst so many early Brah- 
manical sculptures, 1 think that it cannot be assigned to a 
later date than the 9th or 10th century, or somewhat prior 
to the probable period of the Saiva sculptures. 

The JEdihya Fain', or “ elephant gate,” as it now 
stands, was built by Baja Man Smh, who reigned from A D. 
1486 to 1616. The name was derived from the life-size 
statue of an elephant, which formerly stood immediately 
outside the gate. On its back there were two figm’es, namely, 
the maliaut or driver in front, and the Baja himself on 
the back of the animal. This group was seen by the 
Emperor Baber when he visited Gwalior in A D. 1626, who 
describes it as “ the perfect resemblance of an elephant.”t 
It IS mentioned by Abul Eazl in A. D. 1596 $ It was seen 
by the English traveller, Wm. Einch, in April 1610, in the 
early part of the reign of Jahangn. Emch describes it as 
“a curious colossal figure of an elephant in stone” at the 
top gate.§ As I can find no further mention of this statue, 
I presume that it was appropriated by Muzafar Khan, who 
neld the fortress for 19 years, from the accession of Shah 
oaban in A. B. 1628 to 1647. HnAman, the Munshi of 


of Siva 

> P 3, from a dxaYnnjr in Color 


18 given by Mrs Speir, m her “Life in 

dxavnng in Colonel Tod's collection 

t Memoirs by Erslone, p 883 
Z Gladwm’sAin Akban,ll,88 

Voyages and Travels, VIH, 284. The name of Edihi Paur 
outffiflA fiiA ’ ^ much older, as there ivafi a stone elephant with a driver on its back 
upper gate m the time of Iba Batula, French Translation, III , 194 
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Motnmid Klmn, who was tho governor of tho fortress under 
Aumngzib, relates that Muiafar Khan " had an elephant 
so powerful and courageous that ho would destroy whole 
ranks of the enemy at once, which ho did so ofleofually 
upon a battle happening with the house of Imdi that ho 
was tho pnnoipal cause of tho viotorv, and for whioh the 
governor obtained tho title of Khant iehdn On this and 
otlier accounts he had a statue qf this elephant carved m 
stone and set up at the north gate of the fort I infer 
without much liositatiou that this elephant must have been 
the original statue of Kaja iLl&n, because Hirftmnn makes 
no mention of tho latter, which I think he would have done 
had it onsied m the time of Motamid Khan, ns tlmt bigoted 
governor would almost certainly have destroyod it when he 
palled down tho " idol temple of the vile Gw&u In A D 
1648 tho HAthiya gate was repaired by Sayid Alum, the 
new governor, and in 1840, when I first saw it, the wooden 
gate was still in fair order This elephant gate- way forms 
part of tho noble palace of Eaja ilAn 8mh, which is one 
of tho finest specimens of Hindu arehiteotuie in Northern 
India It is the uppermost gate-way of the eastern entrance 
but there is another gate- way inside tho fort, which leads to 
the different palaces at the north end It is called Sdtoa 
Faur or the “windy gate,” because a pleasant breere is 
nearly always blowing through it. 

The north west entrance, whioh consists of three gates 
OB called J)hondha Four from a small temple dedicated to 
Fhondha Feva Its first censtruotion is asoribod by Pail 
All to Dhandher P41, one of the early Knohhw&ha Bajas, 
who IS called Dhandhana by Bndni Dis, and Qhanghana 
by Kharg Bai A Dhandha PAl is found in all of my four 
hits, but no works are attributed to him An insoriptioa 
out on the rook beside the temple of Dhandha Deva asenbes 
its constmotion to Bgja M&n 8inh in 8 1662, or A D 1496 
But the date of S 1606, or .4 D 1448, whicJi is recorded on 
the rook m another port of this entr^ce, would seem to 
show that the gate-way was In use before the time of MSn 
Sinh. A third short inscription on a slab of one of the 
towers of the lower outwork, is dated u^sa^ iadt ashiami 1662, 
or A D 1606 This entrance was, therefore, in common use 


• Timoanion bj Lw In hlB Ibu E«tal», p. IS*. 
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during tlie reigu of M^u Sinh, and to him I am disposed 
to assign, the construction of the lower outwork, which 
contains the temple of Dhondha Deva. As the outer gate 
also IS adorned by two stone lions in graceful pillared niches 
similar to those of the elephant gate, I think that its restora- 
tion, if not its original erection, may he confidently attributed 
to Eaja M^ln Sinh. This entrance was generally kept closed 
under the jiluhammadan rule, as the state prisoners were con- 
fined in its upper outwork. The cells, which still exist, are 
called 72n-c/(oA:i, or the nine cells.” They vary from 15 to 26 
feet in height, and arc lighted as well as ventilated by small 
openings near the roofs. This entrance was also kept 
closed during the Mahratta rule when, three gates being 
carefully walled up, it remained shut during the 13 years of 
British occupancy, from 1841 to 1867, but smce the re- 
occupation in 1858, the Dhondha entrance has again been 
opened for the convenience of the garrison. During the 
long period of its closure, the names of the separate gates 
have been forgotten, and the general name of Dhondha is 
now applied to them all. 

The south-western entrance is called Ghargarj JPaiir. 
It takes its name from a tank cut out of the sohd rock which 
was called the Ghargarj J3ao7% or “ well of gurgling water,” 
from the gurgling plash of the falling water as it percolated 
through the upper rocks.^ This tank is a very lai’ge exca- 
vation, being 49 feet long and 24 broad, but it is now qmte 
dry. The Ghai'gaij entrance had five gates, all of which 
have long heen closed. The two upper gate-ways were 
breached by General White in 1806, from batteries erected 
on the opposite hill of IlanumS/U, which is exactly 6,000 
feet distance from the wall of the fort. The uppermost 
gate-way has since been carefully walled up, but the second 
gate-way is a complete ruin. The outer-gate was also 
breached by General White, but it is now walled up. The 
mid^e gate-way is of the same style as the middle gate of 
the Dhondha Baur. It has the same light pillared niches, 
fhe same stone hons, and consequently I infer 
certainty that it must have been buBt by Daja 
■M.an Sinh. Below the second ruined gate there are three 

be a Persian means simply a “ redoubt,” it is possible tliat tbe name mny 

could riftf ho.... *’ way covered by n redoubt ” If so the other gate ways 

could not have posBesBed any outworks when this nLe was given 
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figures sculptured on tlio fnco of tlio rock. Tlio uppermost 
figure IB Qauosn, tho nuddio ono a four armed female, and 
tUo louest a two armed female ITio names of tbo separate 
gates Imvo long sinco been forgotten, and tho entrance is 
now known by tbo goneral name of Ohargarj Four But 
though tho names of the gates have been forgotten, there 
IB ono name attnohod to tins ontranco, that of Popham, 
whioh tho Jlahrattas stfil repeat, and which tho British will 
over hold m remombranco for snccossful daring Major 
Poplmm commanded tho force which myested Gp^or m 
1780 TTndor his orders tho fort was cscaladod by two 
companies, led by a Tory dashing ofllcor, Captam Bruce, tho 
hrotlior of tho traveller Tho point of escalade was in 
ono of tho ro-ontonng angles of tho wall close to tho 
Ohargarj gate It is said that tho spot was pomtod out to 
Popham by a cow herd, and that tho whole of the attnekmg 
party wore supplied with grass shoes to prevent them from 
shppmg on the ledges of rook There is a story also that 
tho cost of those grass shoos was dodnotod from Popham’s 
pay when ho was about to leave India ns a Major General, 
nrairly a quarter of a century afterwards 

As a place of defence, Qwnhor has always been con- 
sidered one of tho most impregnable fortresses m Upper 
India In the boginmng of tho eleventh century the Baja 
prudently made his submission to Mahmud of Ghasm , but 
the opimon of Mahmud’s compamons is no doubt truly 
expires^ by Abu BihAn, when he dosenbes Gw&lior and 
KAbnjor os two of the strongest places m the country 
Gwalior fully mamtomed this reputation when it stood a 
12 months siege against the Emperor Altamsh m A. D 
1282 Still later, after it had fallen mto tho hands of tho 
Hindus, it baffled all the efforts of tho Emperors of Delhi 
during the whole of the fifteenth century, and was only taken 
m A. D 1B18 after a siege of two years. On the east side 
it IS qrate unpregnablo if properly defended , but on the 
west Bide there are several weak pomta m the different re- 
entering angles, which would invite tho attack of a bold 
besio^r Both of the attacks planned by Entash com 
manders have been directed snocessfully against these weak 
pomts on the west side Tho first was the dashing escalade 
made by Major Poplmm m 1780, the second was the regular 
attack made by General White m 1805, breaching the 
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^hargarj gateway ; but tbe fort has been taken a third time 
by British troops in a manner as bold and as dashing as the 
escalade of Bopham. Early on the morning of the 19th 
of dune 1858 a party of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, 
under the command of Lieutenants Bose and Walter, “ crept 
up the rock, burst open the main gateway of the fort, and 
taking the enemy by surprize, forced an entrance through 
an archway* connected by a narrow street with the in- 
terior defences. Here they had to entertain a fierce hand 
to hand encounter with the garrison, urged to desperation 
hy the knowledge that they had no retreat.” Thus, by a 
lucky surprize, was gained the rock of Gwalior, which Sir 
Hugh Bose justly calls ** one of the most important and 
strongest fortresses in India.” But the success was dearly 
purchased with the loss of the gallant leader. Lieutenant 
Bose, who fell in the narrow street leading from the SidtMya 
JPatii', or elephant gate, to the Kdwa Faur^ or windy gate. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior is superior to most of 
the other fortresses of Northern India — ^in the possession of 
an unfailing supply of water. Both EAlanjar and Ajaygarh 
have been obliged to sm’render by the drying up of their 
tanks ; but the tanks and wells of Gwalior have never yet 
failed, and its fortress has only been gained either by assault 
or hy capitulation. Several of the tanks are of considerable 
size, and some of them are no doubt as old as the fortress 
itself They may be divided into three distmct classes ac- 
cording to their construction, and may be designated as 
tanks, cisterns, and baoris. The tanks are as usual large 
open excavations in the solid rock, which are supplied entirely 
by ram water during the monsoon. The cisterns are cut in 
the side of the cliff between the different gate-ways. The 
upper mass of rock is supported on pillars, and there is 
usually only a single small entrance. The baoris are large 
wells, with flights of steps down to the water’s edge. There 
is only one of these in the upper part of the fortress, but 
there are several of them in the Tlrwdhi outwork, which are 
popularly known as the Ath-lcua, No-baori^ or ‘‘ eight weUs 
and nme baoris.” The water in these last is always sweet 
and wholesome, and is now the only good drinking water in 
the fortress. The water in the cistern, which is filtered from 


* The HA-wa Paur, or “ windy gate see Plate LXXXVIL 
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tho upper tanks tliroiigli the sand stone rock, is nlirays elffar 
nnd cool, but :t is now so strongly impregnated -with the 
filthy odour of hat’s dung os to ho utterly nauseous The 
■mitor in tho upper tanks is clear hut unwholesome, as it 
causes all sores to ulccrato Tho cause of this pcculianty 
IS simplo dirt, which has acoumulatcd in the course of time 
to a considcmhlc depth All tho shallower tanks dry up 
annually Thev can, therefore, ho olcancd out, and filled with 
fresh water every year But theso arc tho very tanks that 
■would ho of no uso during a lon^ siege, and which are of 
little real uso at any time, as they fail just ns tho hot season 
begins, or at the very time when water is most wanted 
There are fifteen principal tanks which still hold water at the 
present day, but there are at least as many more that are now 
dry, nnd which certainly must have tailed a long tuno ago, 
as their names are qmto forgotten 

Tho oldest of tho tanks is moat probably thp SuraJ 
Kvnd, or " reservoir of tho sun," which I think may bo 
assigned to the reign of Baja Pnsupati, about 276 to 800 
A. D Tho temple of tho sun, whioh was built in his time, 
no longer exists, hut as tho oldest of tho Qwahor inscriptions 
No L records that tho temple ■was dedicated in tho month 
of KArtik, I infer ■without much hesitation that it must have 
stood on tho hank of tho Burnj Kund, whoro an annual fait 
IS still hold on tho first Sunday of K^tik Tho tank is 850 
feet in length by 180 in breadth, but tho depth is vanablo 
ns tho bottom is very uneven Tho deepest part is at tho 
south end, where tho water rarely dries up A Hindu 
Hatrigi formerly hved on tho edge of tho tank, where ho 
kept a perpetual fire bunung, at which, ns he gravely 
asserted, Suraj Fdl, the founder of Gwahor, used to light hu 
hooka This fire was most probably tho solo roho of the old 
temple of tho sun, which I condudo must have been 
destroyed at a very early date, as it is not mentioned in any 
of the local histones The tank, however, is noted by all as 
the work of Suraj PM, the first Baja of Gwahor m S 832, 
or A. D 276, which is withm a few years of tho date already 
assigned to the temple I postpone the discussion of this 
local date until I come to the history of the foundation of 
fortress itself, and of Suraj PAl, its reputed founder 

The Trikonia T41 is a small deep triangular t-not out m 
the rook at the extreme northern point of the fortress The 
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tank is said to liave been attached to the temple of Jayanti^ 
the erection of which is attributed to Jayanta JPdla, 
one of the early KachhwMm E-ajas. The northern point 
of the fort is still called JayanU41iora, and there still exists 
a small pillared arcade, which may have formed part 
of the court-yard of the temple, although it is pro- 
bably not older than the reign of Virama Deva, who reigned 
from A. D 1400 to 1419. Inside the arcade there are two 
inscribed tablets, of which one gives the name of the Tomava 
Raja Yirama, and the other the date of S. 1466, or A. D. 
1408, in the middle of Virama’s reign. 

The Johara Talao is situated in the north end of the 
fort, immediately in front of Shah Jahan’s palace. It is 200 
feet square, and from 6 to 8 feet in depth at the end of the 
seasonal rains. It is said to owe its name to the Joliar, or 
great sacrifice of all the females of the garrison, which was 
performed when the fortress was captured by • Altamsh in 
A. D. 1232. It was repaired by Motamid Khan, when, 
according to Hiraman Munshi, it was “ enclosed with a wall 
firmly built with brick and mortar so that not a drop of its 
water was lost.” The brick walls still remain in good order, 
but the coating of stucco has disappeared in so many places 
that the water now escapes too freely through the porous 
sand-stone rock, and the tank consequently becomes dry 
almost every year. 

The Sds-hdlm tank is so called from its vicinity to the 
two temples which are now only known as the Sds-hahu, or 
the “mother-in-law and daughter-in-law.” It is 260 feet 
long and 160 feet broad, and from 16 to 18 feet deep, but it 
18 usually dry, as its stucco facing has all disappeared, and 
the rain-water rarely lasts for more than a few days. There 
IS a rough stone piRar standing in the centre of the tank, 
but it is without inscription, and as there is no tradition 
attached to the tank, it is impossible to say when it may have 
been excavated, I infer, however, from the loss of its name, 
that the tank must be several centuries old, otherwise it 
would almost certainly have been mentioned by Kharg Rai, 
and the other annalists. 

Sanoar tank is situated on the western sido 
01 the fort, near the IJrw^hi gate- way. It is said to have 
een excavated by Raja Mhn Sinh, after whom it is named. 
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It 18 nliout 20 feet deep on 11m western side, whero it is partly 
liuilt up, but owing to fissures in the rook, nnd tbo want ot 
stucco, it no longer rotnms water except for a short lime 
during tlio seasonal rains 

Tlic Jfdnf Til nnd Chedt Tat, as their names import, 
arc said to have been excavated by tbo queen of Hajn JUn 
Sink nnd her slave girl about A. D 1500 They are situ 
nted close together at tbo south end of the fort, nnd are con 
ncctcd bv a subterranmn passage cut in tbo rock Accord 
ing to a well known tradition, which is also mentioned by 
Tail All ns cnrlv ns tbo rolgn of Slinb Tnlmn, tbo slave girl s 
tank nlwavs remained dry in spite of every contrivance that 
could be devised, until tlio happy thought occurred of cut- 
ting a secret passage to tbo Ilnni’s lank At the present day 
this passage is always visible at tbo low water level in the 
dry season, but It is probable that, when first excavated and 
freshly stuccoed, these tanks may have retained their water 
at a higher level They are about tbo same site, 80 by 00 
feet, nnd are surrounded by buildings whloU are now in 
ruins 

To tbo sonth of tbo main entmneo tbero is a largo 
round baori, about 20 feet in diameter, with steps down to the 
watei^B edge This baori is nttacbed to a largo pillared bmld- 
ing wbioli was erected in the time of tbo bmperor Bober, 
but ns it IS not mentioned in any of tbo msenptions on tbe 
biuldmg, I conclude that it must bo of carbor Mte 

Tbo Oangola Talao is situated in tbo middle of tbo fort 
at tbo south end of tbo B41n kila, nnd nearly opposite 
tbo Teh Mandir It is 200 feet square, nnd of irregular 
depth, but dunng my residonco of flvo years at Gwabor, i( 
always bad a considerable depth of water on tbo south side, oven 
in tbo driest senson. In one year, on the 2l8t of June, just 
before the sottmg in of tbo seasonal rams, I measured IS 
feet of wafer on the south side There is no tradition re- 
mrdmg the excavation of this tank , bnt as the name is a 
Hmdu one, I presnme that the inscription of the tune of 
J ahangir, which was formerly attached to n small pillared 
bmlduig on its bank must have referred only to its repair 
This msonption was dated m A. H. 1028 nnd m Snmvnt 1671, 
both equivalent to A. I) 1014, hut it has disappeared since 
I left Gwabor m 1863, and as my old copy of it has been 
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mislaidj I am unable to state the purport of the record. It 
was missing in 1860 when I enquired for it, and when I visit- 
ed Gwahor during the present year, I could not learn what 
had become of it. 

The Katora Talao derives its name from its round shape, 
which IS like that of a katora^ or shallow circular bowl. It 
is 150 feet in diameter and 23 feet deep ; but it frequently 
dries up, as the conduits, which formerly supplied it with 
rain water, have become closed with rubbish, so that it is 
never more than half filled at the present day. It is sur- 
rounded hy a circular arcade, and was always a favourite 
resort of the soldiers of the garrison. It is situated to the 
west of the Gangola Talao, and close to the wall of the fort 
overlooking the Urwahi Valley. Its age is imknown. 

The Bk-khmiba Talao^ or “one pillar tank,” is so 
named from a stone pillar standing m the middle of it. It 
is 200 feet long and 80 feet broad, with rooms on three sides. 
It IS situated a little to the north of the Katora Talao, and 
close to the western wall of the fort. Its date is unknown, 
but it is most probably old. 

The Bliohi Tal^ or “washerman’s tank,” is situated 
at the south end of the fort near the Kani and Chedi re- 
servoirs It is the largest of all the Gwalior tanks, being 
nearly 400 feet long by 200 feet broad ; but it is very shal- 
low, and consequently dries up every year. 

The Bun Sdgar is situated in the south-east comer of 
the Khabutar-Kliana outwork. It is 60 feet long, 39 feet 
broad, and 25 feet deep. It was repaird by Motamid Khan 
about A. D. 1687 under its present name, which I believe to 
have been derived from the governor’s title of Nur-ud-din. 

The Gujari IBaori is a small deep tank with steps down 
to the water’s edge about 80 feet long by 30 feet broad. It 
is situated at the foot of the chfiP in the Gujari Mahal out- 
work. The Bhondha JBaori is situated in the outwork of 
the Dhondha Deva Gate. It is about 30 feet long by 15 feet 
bioadand 40 deep. On the 6th of April, in one year, I 
measured a depth of 30 feet of water, but the water is unfit 

to dunk, and is only used for ablution when the Johara Tdl 
dries up. 
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Tlio principil rovorcil clslmis cut in (lie sido of llio clifT 
nrr tlio '■nrnd nnd Anar lliioni, tioturen tlio Ijukslimnn 
ami Hatlnin gales of tlio eastern onimneo, nnd llio Glinrgarj 
lluori lioloM the third gnlo of tlio Ghargarj entrance Tlio 
Saiatl llnon, or “cold wnlcr tank,” is silimtid nearest to 
tlio Ufltlina, or elcpliant gate It is a largo square cicnia 
tion, wiili a single Miinll cut ranee, « Inch used to liokcpt dosed 
bi an iron barred door Tbc roof is supported on ]iillar* 

Wlicn I inensnred it, Ibero was a deplli of 8 feet of 
avalcr, but tlio placo uas Oiled iritb tlio unuscons ofllnim of 
liats The ,lHar or “cooliiabr tank,’ is similar to 

tbc last It lias fonncrli kept dosed, but it is non disused for 
tlio sanio ronsQii as tlio ottici cistern The G hargurj Sao} t 
IS 19 feet long b\ 21 foot broad, but I was uiiabto to ascertain 
llio deplli, as llio interior is now filled nilb mud to witbiu 5 
foot of tbo roof Tlio roof itself is supported on four round 
pillars M luoli arc surmounted bymnssno nido capitals, all 
out out of tbo solul rook 

Tbo palaces still oxisting uisido tbo fort of Gwalior uro 
known by tlio folloumg names, 1st, llio Karan Mandir 
2nd, tlio M<in Mandn 3rd, tlio Gfljarnt JIandIr, 4tb, tbo 
"nkrama l[aitdii Dtli, S/iir Mandir, or JaUangin 3Iahal 
nnd Otb, tbo SUahjahan Mandir 'Tbo imptror Unninyua 
18 also said to liavo budt a palace lu Gnnlior but 1 was 
unable to find nay traooof it I tbmk, boiiovcr. Hint it must 
linio been situated on tbo site of tbo present Sbabjabttn 
Mnndir 

Tbo Kaian itandir, or palnoe of Saja Kama, is situat 
od at tbo noitbern end of tbo fort opposite tbo Dliondbn 
gate, and just outsido tbo oiitranco of tbo Jalinngiri ilnbal 
The proper name of tbis building is tbo Ktrtli Mandir or 
palaoo of Enja Kirtti Binli, who remned from A D 1454 
to 1479 , but ns bo is nlnaTS called bv tbe Jlubammadnu 
lustorinns Rat Kam instead of Rai Kirt tbo erroneous 
name baa supplanted tbo true ono Tbo Elarau llabal is a 
long narrow budding of two storeys oontaimug onlv ono 
large room 43 feet by 28, tbo roof of wbicb is supported on 
two rows of pdlars On each side of it there are smaEor 
rooms, 28 by 15 and 28 bv 12, wbicb occupy tbe wbolo 
breadth of tl e bmlilin„ 3?b6 northern end of tbo palnoe 
which IS octagonal in shape, contains a number of bath rooms 
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for hot and cold water, but these hare long been, disused 
and are now out of repair. There are traces of painting in 
some of these bath-rooms, but the ornamentation of the 
large rooms is concealed under numerous coats of white-wash. 
Its exteiior is very plain, from which I infer that it was 
originally covered with painted stucco. Its exticme dimen- 
sions are 200 feet in length by 35 feet in breadth. 

The Mini i^landi}\ or palace of Raja Man Sinh, is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture that I have 
seen. Its jiosition on the edge of the eastern clitf, where it 
lorms the mam wall of the fortress, is very noble and com- 
manding, as it is seen from neaily every pait of the old 
town, and is the most sinking and picturesque object on 
approaching the place from the east The J\lan ]\Iandir con- 
sists of two distinct blocks of building, of ivliich one is the 
palace proper in which the Raja himself resided, and the 
othei is the entrance square for the accommodation of the 
attendants This palace is also called 0/ni jJ/anchr, or “the 
painted palace,” which I believed to have been the original 
name given to it bj Man Smh, as the whole of the building 
was once profusely decorated with glazed tiles of vaiious 
colouis The exterior dimensionb of the whole building are 
300 feet by 160 feet, of which the royal apartments occupy 
just one-third, or 160 feet by 100 feet , the mam body of the 
pilacQ consist of two storeys, but on the eastern face, ovei- 
hanging the cliff, there are two storeys of under-ground 
apartments which are open only on that side The lower 
rooms are always cool, even in the hottest weather, but from 
long disuse they iiave become filled with bats, and are conse- 
quently quite uninhabitable The vast expanse ot the eastern 
tacc, which is 300 feet in length and 100 feet in height, 
is lelieved at legular intervals by fine massive lound towers, 
surmounted by open domed cupolas, and connected at top by 
a battlement of open lattice work of a singnlaily beautiful 
and novel design The southern face, which is *160 feet in 
length and GO feet in height, has three of these round 
tmvers connected by a battlement of the same pleasing and 
effective pattern Between each pair of towers the line of 
battlement is broken by a small square domed tun et, u Inch 
is supported on two massive brackets piojecting beyond the 


* See Plate LXX WII for plans of the Hmdi.t palaces 
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face of tlie bmldmg The nortliem and -wostom sides were 
once fimflbod m tuo same manner, but nearly tbe wbole of 
the upper portion has now fallen down, wbiob baa utterly 
spoiled every view of this palace from the inside of the 
fort • 

The palace of M&n Slnh was visited by the Emperor 
Baber m A D 1^27, or about twenty years after its complc 
tion Hia description as usnal is both yivid and accurate, 
and ns it refers to some details which no longer exist, I wdl 
quote bis account at some length Baber was then ill, but 
BO great was his ounosity that, in spite of his sickness, he 
relates how he “ went over nU the palaces of M^n Smh ann^ 
Vikramdjit They are singularly beautiful palaces, though 
built m different patches and without regular plan They 
are wholly of hewn stone The palace of MAn Smh is 
more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other Bajns 
One part of the wall of Mftn Smh’a palace fronts the east, 
and this portion of it is more lughly adorned than the rest. 
It may be about 40 or 60 gaz (from 80 to 100 feet) in hoighM 
and IS entirely of hewn atone Its front t« overlaid mth 
white tlncco The buildings are in many parts four storeys 
in height. The two lower floors are very dark, but after 
sittmg a while m them you can see distinotly enough I 
went tlirongh them talcing a hght with mo In one divi 
Bion of this palace there is a building with five domes, and 
round about them a number of stnaSer domes , Abo small 
domes are one on each side of the greater according to the 
custom of Hmdustan The five large domes are covered 
wUli plates of copper gilt The outside of the walls they 
have inlaid with green painted tiles All around they have 
inlaid the walls with figures of plantain trees made of painted 
tiles In the tower of the eastern division is the Hdix-pol I 
They call an elephant hdti and a gate pol (or paur) On^ 
the outside of this gate is the figure of an elephant haying 
two elephant drivers (or riders) on it It is the perfect re- 
semblance of an elephant, and hence the gate is called dldtt- 
pol The lowest storey of the house, wmoh is four storeys 
high has a window which looks towards this figure of an 
elephant, which is close by it On its upper storey are the 
same sort of small domes that have been desonbed In the 
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second storey are tlie sitting apartments. You descend info 
these apartments, as "well as into those last-mentioned. 
Though they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustan 
bestowed upon them, yet they are but uncomfortable 
places.”^ 

Yrom this account we learn that the domes* were once 
covered with plates of gilded copper, and that the whole 
front of the palace was originally covered with white stucco. 
Both of these statements I have verified by careful examm- 
ation, but, although the former might have been inferred as 
being highly probable, I must own that the latter would 
have escaped my notice altogether had my attention not 
been drawn to it by Baber’s minute account. Portions of 
the plaster are still visible in many of the deeper parts of 
the mouldings, and even large patches are still adhering in 
some of the more sheltered angles. It is fortunate for the 
appearance of the building that the flaring coat of white 
stucco has long ago fallen off, and left the whole front of the 
palace of the fine natural tmt of the light-coloured sand- 
stone of Gwalior. The plantain trees mentioned by Baber 
still exist. They are of the natural size, but the leaves 
made of bright green glazed tiles are very regularly disposed 
on each side of the yellow stems, and the effect is conse- 
quently too stiff and formal. The diamond patterns in blue 
tile, and the long narrow lines of the same colour, are, 
however, both effective and pleasing. 

The interior of the body of the palace consists of two 
groups of small rooms arranged round two small open courts. 
The first court is only 33 feet square, and the inner one 37 
feet square The largest room to the west of the outer 
court is 33 feet by 20^ feet, but to the north and south the 
two open pillared rooms are only 33 feet by 14. To the east 
of the inner court there is one room 20 feet square, but the 
others are all small, and many of them daik and unventi- 
lated. In spite of their small size, however, both of these 
court-yards are singularly rich and beautiful. The bold 
roofing of one of the open pillared rooms has since been 
successfully imitated on a larger scale in Jahangir’s palace 
in Agra, and on a much larger scale in a fine hall at 


^ MemoiTB by Erekine, p 884, 
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Govardbnn OTio section of Ibis roof forms three sides of nn 
nofagon, eaob side being made of a single stone It is, 
tbereforo, a tbit-toppcd aroli formed of one boriEontal and 
two sloping atones Ono of tbeso arcbes is placed as a rib 
over eaob pair of pillars of tbo open ball, and tbo inton on 
ing spaeos aro coTcnd bj large flat slabs resting on llie iibs 
Tbia modo of constniotion is certainh iieak iilicn compared 
intb that of the common radiating nrcli , but it alfords a 
novel form of roof, and is both quicUv and cbcnply 
executed 

Tbo Tihrama Mandtr, or palaeo of Itnja A’^ikrainAditvn, 
IS situatod betweou tbo other two palaces of Raja Karan and 
llaja Jlbn, which it connects togotlicr by set oral long and 
narrow gaUories concealed in tbo thickness of the walls 
Tliosa galleries form tbo “secret j)as«ngt mentioned by 
Haber, wbiob IS not at “ all nsiblo from nitbouhand even 
witbm tbo palaeo no ontranco to it is seen • As tbo 
Emperor aftern aids remarks, “ it is a mri singnbir road ’ 
ns tbo total length of nil these gnlkries in both palaces is 
no less than 1,2 to feet 1 bale entered this secret passage 
from a small dark room in the soutb-\iest comer of SUn 
Smb’s paboo from which I proceeded U))wnrds hi a stoop 
and narrow tlmlit of steps to tUo main galhn in tlio south 
face From this point the passage is Ic' el along tbo south 
and east faces of llAn Smh s jiabco to its norih east 
corner, from wlience it is continued along tUo cast and north 
faces of Tikramn s jiabcc to a groat domed building, 15 
feet square on the outside, ubicb is tbo oul\ porhon of this 
pabce that is n ortb i isiting Baber desenbos this bmld 
mg as a large domo nbiob nag ‘Men dark tbou„baficr 
beum a n bile m It, you can contrn o to see a httk On 
ginDilv however, it was n regular Jiara-dart or open hull 
of twehe doom ays, and was thcroforo iho host lighted 
apartment in the whole of tbo three pabcos t lb walls 
are 4^ feet thick and the doorwavs aro OJ feet wide and 7 
feet high On ouch of the four sides there are two stout 
circular pdlara dj- feet m diameter with four square projec 
tions nhich give light and shade to the pbm r jund masses 
On each side there aro obo two half pilbrs of tlie same 


• Unnali* Ly Ei*ldn^ >34. 
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form. The hall is 86 feet square, or very maily twice the 
size of the largest room in ^fan Sink’s palace. The roof of 
tins fine apartment is a singular Ilmdn dome, supported 
on eight curved ribs, of whieli four spring from the pillars 
and four from the angles of the building Internally, the 
top of the dome is a flat square foimed by the intersections 
of the ribs. Externally the dome is not seen, but the walls 
arc cariied up perpendicularly so as to present the appear- 
ance of a common flat-rooicd building. The top is qmte 
flat, and in the time of Baber his governor had erected an 
awning, or open pavilion, upon it, as a pleasant sitting-room 
to catch the brce/c. The date of the erection of this curious 
building may be fixed uith ceitaiiity as shoitlj^ prior to 
A D. 1516, 111 which year Viki’amadiiya succeeded to the 
tlirone of Gwalior. As his accession took place during the 
successful siege by Ibrahim Ludi, it is quite impossible that 
the Vikrama Mandn* could have been built in his shoit 
reign of two years while the place was thus closely besieged. 
I conclude theielbro, without any hesitation, that the 
Vikrama lilandir must have been erected duiing the life- 
time of his father, Mhn Smh, or shortly before A. D. 1516. 

The Gifjann Jlandir, or Gvjari Mahal, as it is now 
more usually called, was built during the same reign by the 
beautiful but low caste Gitjar, queen of Mtln Sink. It is 
situated at the foot of the fortress in the western half of 
the outwork of Badilgarh. It is 300 feet in length by 
230 feet in breadth, and is two storeys in height. It is 
built entirely of hewn stone, but it is now much ruined, 
excepting the north-east face, which is plain and massive. 
Internally there is nothing worthy of notice, as the build- 
ing consists entirely of small rooms which are badly lighted 
and without ornament. 

The two Muhammadan palaces require but a short 
noiice, as they aie built entirely of rubble stone plastered, 
and are consequently quite plain and of no interest what- 
ever as specimens of architecture The Jah6jng%ri Mandir, 
OY Mahal, is an oblong quadrangle, 290 feet by 180, with 
suits of small rooms on three sides. The largest room m 
the middle of ihe eastern face is only 37 feet by 16 1. The 


^ See Plate LXXXVIII for plans of these palaces. 
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original namo of this palaco must hnvo boon Shir Ifandir, 
08 nirlmnn Munahi records that Shir Shnh " took up his 
rosidonco for somo tiino nt Gwalior, and then hnilt the Shir 
Mandir, and also construoted a large tanh tn its area ” The 
mention of tho tank is conclusive, ns there still exists in the 
Jahtingiri Mandir n considcrablo tank, 00 feet by 4S feet, 
■whieh, ns it is tho only largo resorvoir attnohod to any of 
those palncos, must almost certainly bo tho same that was 
made by Shir Shnh Tins is put beyond all doubt by another 
statement of Hirftmnn, who relates that Jahtlngir was 
ndnaed to destroy tho Shir Mandir, and to erect m its 
place the Jahdngir Mandir Tina palaco was tho favonnto 
residonoo of Slur Shah’s son and successor, Islam Shah, 
who ovontually died at QwaUor, although ho is buried nt 
Sasarftm in tho mausoloum of his father 

TIio Shahjahdni Mandir, oi Mahal, ns its namo imports, 
must have been built during the reign of Shnh Jnhan But 
as HtrAman mentions that ITumdyun had also bmlt a palace 
in the fort which commanded "an oxtonsivo prospect,” I con 
dado that this site must have been occupied originally by 
the Humlynn Mandir, as it commands a mote extensive 
view than any other position in the fortress The Shah 
jaliani Mandir is situated at tho north east pomt of the 
fort on a precipitous oliff overhanging tlio old mty It is 
an oblong quadrangle, 820 feet by 170 foot, of which the 
principle rooms occupy tho northern face Tho largest 
apartment is only 81 feat by 10, which is even smaller than 
the best rooms of the Hmdn palaces From these observn 
taons it will bo seen that tho chief points of difference between 
the Hindu and Muhammadan buildings nro not confined to 
the style, hut extend also to the materials and mode of con 
struotion The Hindu palaces are built entirely of squared 
stones, which are closely fitted without mortar, while tho 
Muhammadan palaces nro built chiefly of rough rubble 
stones, which nro only held together by a most liberal use 
of good strong limo Tho Hindu roofs are mostly flat, being 
formed of stono booms and stone slabs without mortar, w hile 
the Muhammadan roofs are nearly all domes of the usual 
pomtod form 

The temples of Gwalior were fortunate in escaping the 
religious mtoleronoo of the bigoted Biknndor Ludi The 
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forts of Himatgarli, Nainvar, and Mandrel, had each suc- 
cumhed to this zealous fanatic, who had destroyed all their 
temples with an unsparing hand to raise up mosques in their 
stead. The stronger fortress of Gwalior would most probably 
have shared the same fate, when “in the year 923 A. D., the 
king summoned all the distant nobles to Agra with a deter- 
mination to reduce G^valior,” had not death stopped him in 
the midst of his preparation. The fort was taken in the 
following year by his son and successor, Ibrahim Ludi, but 
this prince was too much occupied with the disaffection of 
his brothers and the insurrections of his nobles, to waste his 
time like Sikandar in the profitless amusement of wanton 
destruction. Thus many of the old Hindu temples, and, 
perhaps, also the noble palace of M^n Sinh, narrowly 
escaped destruction to become the admiration of succeeding 
ages, — of the Emperor Baber in 1635, of the English 
merchant, William Einch, in 1610, of the Missionary 
Tifienthaler in 1750, and of our own countrymen in the 
present century. There are only five of the old temples now 
standing ; but, having been desecrated by the Muhammadans, 
they are no longer used as places of worship. There are, 
however, several ruined temples that are still visited at stated 
seasons. But the whole number of shrines, both standing 
and ruined, is not more than 11, which will be described in 
the following order ; 1, S^trya I)eva ; 2, Oiodli^Jd ; 3, Gha- 

Uirhlmj ; 4, JayanU-thora ; 6, Teli-Mandir ; 6, Sds-hdiiu, 
large; 7, Sds~MIm, small; 8, Jam Tem]}le ; 9, Mdta Devi ; 
10, Dhondha Deva ; 11, Malid Deva. 

TEe site of the temple of Svrya Deva, or the Sun, which 
was built by the minister of Baja Pasupati about A H. 300, 
must almost certamly have been on the bank of the Suraj 
Kund. On this spot the sacred fire dedicated to the sun is 
still kept burning, and here an annual fair is held in honour 
of the sun, on the first Sunday in the month of KdrUk, 
which IS the very month in which the temple was originally 
consecrated, as recorded in the Gwalior inscription. No. I. of 
the Mimster of Baja Pasupati.* I have already suggested 
that this temple was most probably destroyed by the Emperor 
Altamsh, when he captured the fort m A. D. 1232. This 
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suggestion 13 Bnpportcd by tlio slntoracnl of Baber that 
Altamsb built n grand mo'quo close to Ibc lofty idol templo 
irlucU stood to tbo Treat of tbo great tank Tins idol 
temple is undoubtedly tbo TcU jWamlir, as Baber aflerwards 
desonbos it as “ tbo bigbest biuldlng in tbo fort,” and con 
scnucntly tbo tank to -tbo cast of it must bo tbo Qnngola 
Talao As this tank is onlj 700 feet from tbo Suraj Kund, 
I conclude that tbo grand mo»qao of Altamsb must bare 
stood on tbo bigb open ground lietwccn tbo In o tanks, irbicb 
Tvas aftonvarda sclcctod by tbo Mabrattas as tbo best position 
for tbem Hala Eila, or citadel But ns tbo erection of a 
mosquo by a Mubammadan conqueror alnrnvs implies tlio 
previous dcstraotion of a Hindu temple, I infer tliat tbo 
neigbbourmg tomplo of tbo sun must bare been pulled 
doim by Altamsb, partly as an easj means of noquiring 
religious merit, and partly ns a cbeap means of obtaining 
rcadv-cut stones for tbo construction of bis mosque Tbo 
remains of tbo mosque arc said to liavo been rcmoTcd by 
Baptiste to fumisli materials for tbo Trails of tlio aladcl 
I tliiak also tbnt the position in srlneli tbo inscnption iras 
discoTorod affords anotbor proof tbnt tbo temple must boro 
boon on, or near, tbo Sumj Kund, as tvoH as a strong 
presumption tbnt tbo templo must bnvo been destioyca 
by Altamsb I found tbo insenphon bmlt into tbo Trail 
of tbo fort close to tbo Urrrftbi gato, Trbiob is only a 
sbort distance to tbo Trest of tbo Suraj Kund Bott, 
Tvo knoTv from tbo Qwabor annalists tlint AJtamsb mndo bis 
anaccessful assault by tbe TJrTrblii gate, and tbnt bo afterwards 
strengthoned tins pomt Tnth ndditioniil works It is almost 
certam, tberofore, that tbis part of tbo wnB, in wbiob I found 
not only No L inscription, but also a second temple inscnp- 
tion, No Vm , -must bavo boon built by Altamsb, and conse- 
quently that tbe two temples of tbo sun and Mnbftdom, to 
wbioh tbese msonptions belonged, must have boon destroyed 
by tbo same soreroign 

Tlie sbrmo of Otodlipd is dedicated to tbo Siddb Oicdlu 
or OfodUpd, after whom tbe fortress received its name of 
Owdlidwar, or Owdliiir Tbo onginnl shnne, wbiob is said 
to bare been as old as tbo fortress itself, Tvns destroyed in 
A H 1076, or A- D 1064 by ITotnmid Kban, wbo calls it 
BiUkMna Chcdli or tbe ” idol temple of Qwab.” Tbe shnne 
could not, however, have been a large one, as tbo position 
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against the cliff, between the Ganes and Bhairon gates, is 
very confined. The present slirine is a small square open 
cupola on foiu’ pillars, in which a light was kept perpetually 
burning. Immediately opposite to ifc there was formerly a 
small stout pillar called Dipiodla, or the “lamp-pillar,” 
with 30 or 40 projections for lights, which were illuminated 
only on stated occasions. At the time of my last visit in 
ffanuary 1865, the lamp of Gw41i was extinguished, and his 
illumination pillar had altogether disappeared. 

The CJiaktrhhuj temple is excavated from the solid rock 
close to the Lakshman gate of the eastern entrance. It is 
of small size, only 12 feet square, with a portico in front, 
10 feet by 9, which is supported on 4 pillars. The interior 
is quite plain, but the exterior is broken into bold project- 
ing mouldings with rows of figures in the recesses. The 
roof is a low pyramid divided into small steps, and is so lilce 
the roof of the rock-cut Brahmanical temple at I)hamnA,r 
that it is almost certain the two temples must be of the 
same age. Luckily the Gwalior temple possesses an inscrip- 
tion, No. IV., which fixes the date of its excavation to the 
year S. 933, or A. D. 876. A translation of this inscription 
has been given by Babu B^jendra Mittra, from which it 
would appear that the temple was then devoted to the 
worship of Riidrdni^ Fushndsa^ and the nine JD«r- 

gas.^ There is, however, no trace of any figures of these 
deities. On the contrary all the existing figures, both 
inside and outside the temple, refer to the worship of 
Vishnu. Thus there are two figures of Vishnu himself 
armed with the discus, one figure of the Var^ha Avatar, 
and another of the goddess Lakshmi with four arms, holding 
both the discus and the lotus. As, however, the inscription 
opens with an invocation to Vishnu, I presume that the 
present name of the temple, CJiaturhhuj Mandir, or “ shrine 
of the four-armed god,” refers to Vishnu himself, whose 
statue with four arms, holding the well-known shell and 
discus, is still to be found inside. 

The temple of Jaymti-ihora is said by the analysts to 
have been destroyed by the Emperor Altamsh, after the 
capture of Gwalior in A. D. 1232. Its position is preserved 


* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1862, p 898. 
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by its namo, Tvlucli 18 still nttnohcd to tbo most nortbcm 
pomt of tlio fort, svlioro tlioro Is a deep rook cut haori, which 
IS most probably old, and some pillared arcades, which, from 
the short inscriptions recorded inside, would appear not to 
be earlier than the reign of Virnma Dova, from A. I) 1400 
to 1419 

The TcU ITandlr is the lofbcst bmlding m Gwalior, and 
as it 18 situated on high ground near the middle of the place, 
it forms the most oonspiouons object in the now on oveiy 
side of the fortress The real name of the tomplo is lost, 
its present namo bomg donved from the lell, or " oil dealer,” 
at whoso expense it was built. The design of the tomplo is 
Bimilar to that of many shrmes in Southern India. In plan 
it IS a square of 00 foot with a projecting portico of 11 feet 
on the eastern side The sides slope rapidly upwards to a 
height of 80 feet, where the b uildin g terminates m a hon 
rental ndgo about 80 feet in length. Eitomally, it is dinded 
by the character of its ornamentation into two distmct 
portions, — that of the lower half consists ohioily of numerous 
mohes with lofty massive pinnaUos, while that of the upper 
half consists of broad homontol bands of moulding, somopliun 
and some flowered, broken only by two Imcs of small square 
headed niches near the top of the building The onguml 
doorway of this tomplo is tno loftiest that I have yet seen 
lu any Hindu buildmg It reaches up to the lowest band of 
the honrontal mouldings, and cannot, therefore, bo less than 
86 feet m height, or about three andm half times its width 
Over the centre of the door way there is a figure of the 
eagle Garuda, which shows that the temple must have been 
dedicated ongmaUy to Tishnu But a later door way has 
been added, which is only 6 feet m width, and about 20 feet 
in height, with the figure of Ganesa soulptured over li* 
Thisproves that the followers of Siva must have adapted the 
old vaishnava temple to their worship, which is proved by 
the actual presence of the Innffam and the bull Nandt 
There is nothmg, however, to show at what tune this change 
may have taken place , but I think it not improbahle that 
the original Taishnava temple may have been desecrated 
by the Muhammadan conquerors under Altamsh and after 
wards restored as a Saiva temple dnrmg the long sway of the 

• S«e PUta XC. fer a fOm of thi, tantrOo Ui* Junta of tha doorwaT addttl hj tb* 
mnUppan of Sira ua ahown bj a H.rtm- .K.^. 
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Tomara "R ajas in the ilftcenth century. The short inscriptions, 
Kos XI., XIL, and XIII., -which are partly chiselled and 
partly -written in red paint, belong to the earlier period of 
Vaishnara worship in the ninth and tenth centuries ; but 
there arc two later inscriptions on the left side of the entrance, 
which arc dated in S. 1522 and S. 1637, or A. D. 1165 and 
1180, and as these are the records of pilgrims who visited 
the shrine, they show that the temple had already been 
devoted to the worship of Siva as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 


Sds-hdhu, or Sahasra-hdlin, the hundred-armed,” is the 
name given to two neighbouring temples, — one large, and one 
small, which arc sifiiated on a projecting point near the 
middle of the eastern wall of the fort, and immediately to 
the east of the Suraj Kund. The people also call them the 
“ mother-in-law and daughter-in-law,” so that the true 
name of the temple is probably lost. By our o-wn country- 
men they are generally called the “great Jain temple,” 
and the “ small Jain temple but as the sculptures, which 
can be recognised both inside and outside of the larger tem- 
ple are chiefly confined to the members to the Hindu triad 
and their consorts, I conclude that the temple must belong 
to the Brail manical worship. Inside the portico there is a 
long inscription. No. YII., on two slabs, with the date of S. 
1150, or A. I). 1093. This record opens -with an invocation 
to J^admandilia^ who certainly might be identified with the 
6th of the Jain hierarchs, named Padmaprabhandtha, were 
it not for the numerous sculptures of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, which are found not only over the main entrance, as 
well as that of the sanctum itself, but also over several of 
the smaller door-ways on both sides. As Vishnu is the cen- 
tral figure over the two main entrances of the portico and 
sanctum, there can be no doubt that the temple was origin- 
ally dedicated to his worship. In his notice of the great 
inscription of this temple, B^bu B&jendra LM has remarked 
that “ among the donations, mention is made of some 
jewellery and utensils for the idols of Amruddha^ Pdmmia, and 
Vishnu, but how this allusion to Hmdu divimties came to be 
made in a Jam record, put up by the entrance of a Jain 
temple, it is difficult to divine.” The temple was built by 
Raja Mahip&,la, during whose reign, according to the Bobu’s 
abstract of the inscription, “ a figure of Padmandthaj a Jain 
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dmnitj', cnmo rnddcnly into oxislcnco ” But ns the on 
denoo of tbo sculptures is too positive to I )0 sot osido, and ns 
it 18 further confirmed by tbo mention of the dtvnrf incama 
tion JBdmana, ns well ns of Vishnu liimself, I infer tbnt 
Fadman&tha must bo ono of tlio mnny titles of Vislmu The 
usual titles of tbo Otb Jam pontilf nro Snpadma, or Padma 
pralha, or Padmaprahhanalha, but I cannot find any antbo- 
nty for tbo name of Padmanulha I think, tboroforo, that 
tills title must belong to Vishnu, who, ns bo is commonly 
roprosonted boldmg a lotus m ono of lus four bands might 
gnstly bo entitled PadmanAlha, or “ lord of tbo lotus ” 
On tbo under side of ono of tbo inner beams of tbo porheo 
there is a short contomporaiy insonpbon of a pilgnm who 
records bis devotions to Chctan&lha, “ tlio lord of mind or 
mteUoot ” His words nro ‘ Aum Namo Ohcldnathiye 
Chstandtha, tbo lord of mmd, would appear to bo only 
another name for tbo Brabmanical Mahal, or " great prm 
ciplo," that IS, mtollcot, who, nccordmg to tbo Vnyu Purflnn, 
was tbo active creator of tbo univorso , “ Mahal," says the 
Purilnn, " iiMellod by tbo dcsiro to create, causes various 
creation” This “lord of tbo mmd,” Obofanbtbn, cannot 
possibly bo identified with tbo Jam pontiff, bnt as mtolleot 
be may bo identified either with Vishnu or with Siva, ao- 
cording to the bobcf of tbo worshipper But ns Vishnu is 
the central figure of the pnnoipal doorways, I conolude 
without my hesitation that the touiplo must bavo been dedi 
cated to him under tbo title of Padmandtha, or “ lord of 
the lotos 


The groat tomplo of Sds bdhu, or Padmandlha, is built 
m tbo shape of a cross, 100 feet long by 63 feet broad, with 
the short arms to tbo oast and west To the north is tbo 
entrance, and to the south the sanctum One hundred and 
fifty feet to the north of the entrance there is a plam stone 

C T, 27J feet m height, and with a diameter of 2 feet at 
, and of foot at top The separato inscription which 
it once boro on the face towards the temple is now gone It 
would, however, have added bttle to our information, ns we 
know that it is onstomary amongst the Hindus, when a man 
detemunes to begm any great work, to set up a pillar record 
ing hiB mtention. T^ Gwabor pillar, therefore, would 
almost certamly have recorded nothing more tlmn tbo flict 
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that Baja Mahipala had hegiin the erection of a temple to 
Padmanitha in a certain year. 

As it stands at present, the great temple of JPadmandtha 
is about 70 feet in height, hut as the pyramid top is yery 
much hrolien, I estimate the original height of the building 
at not less than 100 feet. The whole is raised on a richly 
carved plinth from 10 to 12 feet in height ; but so many 
of the carved stones have been removed that it is now 
almost impossible to find a complete specinien of the 
different mouldings. The uppermost line consists of a con- 
tinuous row of small figures, and the second of a continu- 
ous row of elephants with their heads to the front. The 
round projecting heads of the elephants form a bold and 
effective moulding. The lower lines consist of rows of flowers 
and diapered ornament, -which are, perhaps, too fine and 
dehcate for the near and prominent position which they 
occupy. The body of the temple is divided into three 
separate storeys, -udiich are most distinctly marked by fines 
of open pillared porticoes, covered by boldly projectmg 
corrugated oaves. The upper half only of the basement 
storey is open, the lower half being di^dded into square 
headed niches which are filled with sculpture. Many of the 
figures have disappeared, but I examined no less than 4i0 
different groups which are still standing outside, although 
several of them are certainly not in their original positions. 
As the wdiole of the facing stones of the sanctum have fallen 
down and been removed, it is now impossible to say what 
may have been its actual form ; but, judgmg from the 
numerous examples of contemporary temples of similar 
design, 1 infer that the sanctum could not have been less 
than 150 feet in height. Its great height would only have 
hastened its downfall, and, as Baber states that the Teli 
Mandtr was the highest building in the fort, it is certain 
that the sanctum of the great temple of Padman^tha must 
have given way before the period of his visit m A. D. 1525. 

The interior arrangement of this temple is similar to that 
of other large contemporary temples of the same exterior 
design. It consists of five distinct portions, each of which 
has its own appropriate name, and its special relative dimen- 
sions. These different portions are named in regular order 
from the entrance as follows . 1st, Arddlia Manda^pa, or 
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“ small hall," hterallj' tlio "lialf haW ini, iladhya 3lan- 
dapa, or " middlo ball 8rd, Ma/id Mandapa, or " groat hall,” 
which forms the oontro of tho building , dth, Antardla, or 
nntochnmher, literally “irnior clmmhor,” and 6th, Oarbha 
Gnha, or “ sanctum," or more literally tho “ womb ot the 
edifico ” In the present oxamplo tho ontmnco-hall and tho 
sanotum are of tho same length of 16 feet, and tho middle 
hall and tho anto-ohamber are of tho samo length of llj 
feet The oentrnl hall is 80 foot 10 mohes square, or osaotly 
one-half of tho outside breadth of tho temple, and just 
twice the length of tho sanctum • 

The roof of this temple is its least satisfactory part 
Tho central hall, which is rather less than 81 feet square, is 
crowded with four massive pdlars to assist in beamg the 
enormous weight of tho groat pyramidal roof of the upper 
storey The roof of tho lower storey, which springs from a 
twelve sided base, is formed by cutting off caoh comer of 
s(junro with two long honsontal beams, resting on a stout 
pilaster Above this Imo of beams tho roof is continned hj 
oiroular rows of overlapping stones, until it reaches tho arohi 
trnves of tho four central pillars Tho middle square is covered 
m the usual manner by cuttm^ off the ooraers to form an 
octagon Above this, there is an overlapping circular hue 
of eight cusps, covered by another oiroular Ime of four cusps 
which IS crowned by a smgle recessed slab This Tiart of the 
roof 18 finished in tho usual noh and olahorato style of tho 
Hmdu architects , but its small sue, which is only 8 feet 
d mohes square, is mean and insigniiloant compared with the 
great expanse of the hall itself, which is nearly 81 feet 
square 

The temple was dedicated m the year 8 1149, or A. D 
1092, and the inscription was set up m the following year , 
but the mtenor ornamentation was never fully oompletsd, as 
the flower scrolls on the pillars may still bo seen m all states 
of 'progress from tho simple outlme dotted with the ohisel, 
to the fi n ished pattern of deeply mdonted leaves with their 
delicately rounded stems In many places I found this 
flowered ornament completely filled up with lime but I am 
not certain whether this is the remains of stnooo, or of re 
peated coats of white-wash. I mchne, however, to think 
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tliat tlie wliole of tlie building was once plastered over by 
the Mubammadans, and used as a dwelling bouse. It is 
almost certain at least that tbe temple was not available for 
Hindu worship duriag tbe time of ISIubammadan occupation 
in tbe tbnteentb and fourteenth centmies, as there are no pil- 
grims’ records of this period. On the east side of the wall of 
the antardla, or ante^chamber, there is an incomplete inscrip- 
tion dated in S. 1160, or A. I). 1103, only 10 years later than 
the opening of the temple. In the same place there are two 
other dated records of S. 1622 and S. 164i0, or A. H. 14 j 65 
and 1483, which show that the temple was again ^ used 
by the Hindus during the sway of the Tomara Hajas in the 
fifteenth century. Early in the following centm'y the fortress 
was again captured by the Musalm^lns, and as it was after- 
wards used as a State prison, and jealously guarded, I pre- 
sume that the Hindus were once more excluded. In 1844, 
when I resided in the fort, I found the sanctum empty and 
desecrated, and the floor of the ante-chamber dug out to a 
depth of 15 feet in search of treasure. This hole I filled 
up ; and I afterwards propped up all the cracked beams, re- 
paired the broken plinth, and added a flight of steps to the 
entrance, so that the temple is now accessible and secure, 
and likely to last for scveial centuries. 

The smaller Sds-balm, or little Jain temple, is also built 
in the shape of a cross, but it consists of only a single storey 
and, with the exception of the sanctum, it is open on all four 
sides. It is situated inside the large bastion immediately to 
the east of the greater Sds-baJm, or temple of Padaman^tha. 
The sanctum is now entirely gone, but the rest of the temple, 
excepting only the sculptures, is much more perfect than 
might have been expected in a place which has been occupied 
for so long a time by Muhammadans Its plan is a very simple 
one. The body of the temple, or Mdhd Mandapa^ is a square 
of 23 feet 4 inches, supported on 12 pillars. To the east is 
the entrance portico, or Arddha Mandapa^ 12 feet by 7-i- 
feet, which is supported on 2 pillars. To the east and west 
there are two similar open porches 14 feet by 4 feet 8 inches, 
and to^ the south is the antardlaj or ante-chamber, of the 
same size as the entrance porch. A low stone railing, slop- 
mg outwards, encloses the temple on all sides except the 
entrance. The plinth is 6 feet by 1|- inch in height, and 
consists of nine distinct bands of mouldings which are 
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similnr to tlio-o of flio hrgcr tomplo, mclmlmg flio row of 
elephants Extornnlly tho roof is n low pvmmid, divided 
into small stops Intomnlly It consists of ti deeply recessed 
and ousped square of 0 feet 4 inches supported on four 
central piUnrs round which tho outer roof is formed In tho 
same manner ns in tho larger temple by cutting off the 
oomors of tho squaro to mnho an octagon, and closing it 
above by suooessiio overlapping oirclcs Tho pillars are 
round, with octagonal bases, and hmokettod capitals to 
support tho diverging beams Tho lower parts of tho shafts 
are surroundod with graceful groups of dancing females, 
winch are unfortunatolv all mutilated Tho ontmneo door 
way of tho sanctum still rommns, and imracdiatoly attracts 
attention by tho singnlor beauty of its design and oTCcntion 
Altogether, this littlo tomplo is n fine spccimon of tho ornate 
style of mcdimvol Hindu arohitcoturo • 

This beautiful tomplo is another shrine of Vishnu, whose 
four armed imago holding tho club and mounted on the 
caglo Garudn, occupies tho central position over tlie doorway 
of tho sanctum. On his right is tho bearded Bralimd hold 
ing tho Veda, and to his loft Sivn with his trident Thero 
IS no insonption or pdgnm's record to fix tho dafo of this 
shrine , but tho similnrity of its phnth mouldings, with 
those of the larger tomplo close by, is sufttcient to show 
that it must belong to the same period I am inclined also 
to accept the jomt name of Sils bn7iu, or the •' mother m 
law ’ and “ daughter m law ’ ns a popular indication of the 
close oounexion of tho two temples and ns the larger temple 
was built by Baja ilahipMa m A. D 1003, I would assign 
the smaller temple either to one of his queens, or to some 
other member of lus family 

The true Jain temple was discovered by mysolf m 1844 
It IB placed against the eastern wall of the fort just mid way 
between the elephant gates and the Sda-bahn temples As 
this temple is a still existmg specimen of Sluh^madan 
transformation I will desenbe it exactly as I found it up- 
wards of 20 years ago At that tune, the only part of the 
temple visible above the ground was a room 36 feet long by 
16 feet broad, with loose stone walls, and a tnple row of 


* Pljtf XC. Ibr R plan of tUt tcniplfl. 
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rouiid plastered pillars. It is said to have been used formerly 
as a mosque, but in 184*8 it was used as a store-room for 
chopped straw. On examining the pillars I found that the 
plaster was a mere coating given by the MusalmA,ns to hide 
the bold mutilated figures of the Hindu shafts. As I found 
also that the ground below the floor sounded hollow, I made 
an excavation from the north side which brought to light a 
lower room, simiiar in its arrangement to that above, except- 
ing that on the south it was closed by a regularly built widl 
divided into niches, which still held several naked Jain 
figures and a long inscription dated in S. 1166, or A. D. 
1108. Unfortunately this inscription. No. IX , is too much 
injured to be easily made out, and was therefore returned 
to me by Babu Bdjendra as '‘not decypherable.” The date, 
however, is very distinct, and as the naked figures, both 
seated and standing, are decidedly Jain, it is certain that 
this ruined building is the remains of a Jam temple that 
was erected in A. H. 1108. There is too little of this temple 
now left to show the exact nature of its design; but the 
stumps of several rows of pillars are standing %n situ im- 
mediately to the north, to show that the temple must 
originally have extended at least 60 feet farther in that 
direction. The existing portion, comprising two rows of 
pillars, and one row of pilasters against the south wall, is 
36 feet long by 16^ feet broad inside. If we add to this 
SIX rows of pillars and one row of pilasters towards 
the north, the size of the original buildings could have 
been not less than 69 feet long by 36 feet broad. In the 
south wall there are five niches for the reception of 
statues, of which two are now empty. In the north niche 
there is a naked sitting figure of Pdrswanfith canopied by 
a seven-headed serpent, and on each side of him there is ' a 
four-armed female In the next niche there are two naked 
standmg figures. The pedestal of the centre niche is 6 feet 
8 inches long, but the statue is gone The next niche is 
empty, and the south niche is occupied by two naked sitting 
figures. The inscription slab I found in a sloping position 
m the centre niche, where I conjecture that it may have 
been placed by some zealous Jain worshipper after the des- 
truction of the principal figure by the Muhammadans. 

The temple of Jlfdtd 2)evi, or “ the mother-goddess,” 
IS a small square building with recessed corners, and a pillared 
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portico on tlio cast Cioo It is sitnatod near tlio south 
east oomcr of tbo Sumj Kund, at tho gorge of the centre 
baabon of tbo Bibi Kfla, or oitadcl It is undoubtedly old, 
but tboro IS notbing to show its exact ago As a Saiva 
templo, bowover, it is almost certainly of later date than 
tbe vnisbnavn tomplos, and may tliDTeforc bo nssienod with 
muob probnbibty to tbo twelftb century Tbis is the known 
I date of tbo Saiva temple of Madbusudana, S 1101, or A D 
1101, wbicb must liavo stood somowberc near tbc Soraj 
Kund, as I found its inscription used ns a beam m an 
octagonal turret near tbo IJnv&bi gateway Insido tbo 
templo tboro is an oigbt armed figuro of tbo goddess seated 
on a bon called AJita bhitja Durga, or Mutd, and outside 
tbero 18 tbo well known group of Dnrga slaymg tbo Mahesa 
eur, or buffalo-demon 

Tbo slinno of Dhondha Seva is a small square nioho 
out in tbe rook, just below tbo second gateway of the 
Shondha Four Close besido it tboro is an inscription of 
Eaja Mhn 8inb, dated m 8 1552, or A I) 1450 In this 
tho name is written Shondha Seva, and it is tliorofore most 
probably derived from dhondh *• to scarcb or mvesligate. 
Tbe tlgmo is said to bo a form of Biva 

Tbe templo of Maluzdeva is n common modem building, 
containmg a biijam, but its position in tbo middlo of tho court 
of tbo Jahangin llandir supports tbo Nabve tradition that 
tbe Bite 18 on old ono Tbo on^al tomplo must have been 
destroyed m tbe middle of tbo siztocntb century, when Shir 
Shah built lus place on this site • 

Tbe rod tctUflures of Gwabor are unique in Northern 
India as well for their number ns for tbeir giganbo size. 
They are all exoavated m tbe steep cliff immediately below 
the walls of tbo fortress, and are most of them easdy ao- 
oessible There are small caves and mohes in almost every 
I place where the face of tbe rook is tolerably smooth and 
steep but tbe more promment excavations may bo divided 
mto live prmoipal groups, which I will designate according 
to their positions, as 1st, the TJrzodhi group , 2ud, tbe south 

• To tu* 11*1 or tnnplo* 1 jm.J idd Uia rZsyo lindtr whloh t* V) 

boat by VyiT* PU*, who I, plaood B6ih or 07ti by tho *B*lkt«, tod who WJ 
h*TO rSgnod during tho ninth oriitnry Tho poriilon U not known j bn* It moy y** “ 
T«»T«ro4**th«ro w*J ■ biotlon clllwl tho BS y Jlo*d*r boatlon. In which tho nrardwodi^ 
of AhMoloiln Khgjl wwro buried,— S*o Sir II SUioV* Wnb'n.m..l-n Ulriorioa*, lUn 
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western group ; 3rd, the north-western group ; 4th, the 
north-eastern group, and Bth, the south-eastern group. 
Of these the first and the last, which are by far the most 
considerable both in number and size, are the only sculp- 
tures that Tiaye attracted the notice of travellers. The 
whole of them have been mutilated, which was done by 
order of the Emperor Baber in A. B. 1527, only 60 years 
after they were made. Baber himself records the fact in 
his memoirs :* ‘‘ They have hewn the solid rock of this Adwd 
(read TJrwa for JJi'wdU), and sculptured out of it idols of 
larger and smaller size. On the south part of it is a large 
idol, which may be about 20 gaz (40 feet in height). These 
figures are perfectly naked, without even a rag to cover the 
parts of generation. ^ ^ * Adwa is far from being a mean 
place, on the contrary it is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fault consists in the idol figures all about it : I directed 
these idols to le destroyed.^'' The statues, however, were not 
destroyed, but only mutilated, and the broken heads have 
since been repaired by the Jams with colom’ed stucco. 

The TJi^wdhi group is situated in the cliff of the southern 
side of the TJrwahi valley and consists of 22 principal figures, 
aU of which are entirely naked. These figures are accom- 
panied by six inscriptions dated in S. 1497 and 1610, or 
A. D 1440 and 1453, during the sway of the Tomara Bajas. 
The chief statues are Nos. 17, 20, and 22. No. 17 is a 
colossal seated figure of Adindtk, the first of the 24 Jain 
pontiffs, who is known by his symbol of a bull on the 
pedestal This is accompanied by a long inscription 
No. XVIII., dated in S. 1497, or A. I). 1440, during the 
reign of Bungara Sinha Beva, of which a translation has 
been given by Babu B^jendra Mittraf. The largest figure, 
not only of this group, but of all the Gwahor rock sculp- 
tures, IS the standing colossus. No 20, which is estimated by 
Baber at 20 gaz, or 40 feet in height. Its actual height, 
however, is 67 feet or six and a third times the length of its foot 
which is just 9 feet. In front of the statue there is a small 
pillar with a squatted figm'e on each of its four faces. The 
extreme western figure of this group. No 22, is a seated 
colossus, upwards of 30 feet in height, of Nemin^th, the 


* ilemoirs hy Erslune, p 386 

t See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journnl, 1862, p 423 
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22ii(l Jnm pontifT, ivlio is known bv bis symbol of a ihcll on 
tho pcdcstnl Besides tho 22 figures oO tins group, thoro 
arc a few isolated oxcavalions in other parts of Itio rock to the 
ngbt and loft, some of wliinli me now inacccssiblo from tho 
follmg of tho rock out steps that formerly led up to thorn 

Tlio aonth tccalcm group of sculptures consists of flro 
pnnoipal figures whiob ate situated in tlio clilf, immediately 
below tho X'A KamhUa Tut, and just outside tlio UrwAhi 
wall Iso 2 is a sleeping fcmalo 8 feet in lengtii Sho is 
represented lying on her sido with bor head to tho south 
and licr face to tlio west Both thighs aro straight, but tho 
loft leg 18 bent backwards underneath the right leg Tho 
figure is highh polished No 3 is a seated group of a malo 
and female willi a cliild, who arc, I believo, Sidcltidrlha and 
his wifo Tnsnia, tho rcpiitml father and mollier of tho infant 
Varddhamdna, or dtafiacira, the last of tho 21 Jam pontiffs 
Tlio sleeping fcmnlo must also bo Trtaald, to whoso womb, 
when asleep, the infant fooliis is said to bare been trans- 
ferred from tliat of its true Brahman mother 

Tlio iior/ti iceitcrn group of sculptures is situated in tho^ 
western cliff of tho fort immcdintch to tlio north of tho 
Dhondha gate Tlio figures thcmsclTcs aro unimportant, 
and I only notice them because tho statue of Admith is 
accompanied by on inscnplion dated in S 1027, or 
A. D 1470 

Tho (101 Ih-caalcrn group of sculptures is situated m tho 
cliff immediately under tho Muhammadan palaces, and 
aboTo the middle gatownvs of tho eastern entrance These 
soulptnres aro all comparatively small, and, as they arena 
accompanied by inscriptions, they are of no interest or 
importance. Ono or tw o of the caves are largo, but, owing 
to tho peohng nivay of tho rock, tboy aro now very difficult 
of access 

Tho south-oaalern group of scnlptures is situated in 
the long straight cliff of tho eastern face immediately nnder 
tho Qangola Talno This is by fur the largest and most 
important group as thoro ore not less than 18 colossal 
statues from 20 to 80 feet m height, and as many more 
from 8 to 16 feet m height which occupy tho whole 
faco of tho cliff for upwards of half a mde in length A 
few of the eaves ore blockod up, and mhnbitod by surly 
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meadicant Baui'lgis, wlio refuse all admittauoe ; but as there 
is no reason to suppose that they differ m any important 
resueots from the othercaves, their closing' is, perhaps, of little 
consequence. In tlie follon-ing list I hare tabulated all the 
details of the cares and sculptures of this group for easier 
reference. The numbering begins fiom the northern end, 
and the dates refer to the inscriptions : 


GWALIO R GATES. 
Sonili-Hadem Group 


C A VEB 

Sculptures 

Dates 

Ko I 

depth, and height 

Karoo 

1 

Position ] 

aoight 

SymboL 

Sain\at. 

A D 


Foot 



Foot 




1 

23 X 21 X 27 



80 




2 

10 X 10 X 10 




Bull 



3 

15 X 12 X 17 

Aclindtha 

Stand 

7 

1530 

1473 



Four others 


7 


1530 

1473 

i 

15 X 14 X 10 

Adtnfttha 


14 ( 

Wheel 

1625 

1408 



Neminathn 


14 1 

SbeU 

1625 

1403 



AdinStha 


14 

BiUl 

1525 

1403 

0 

20 X 12 X 16 

Supadma 

Sitting 

15 

Lotus 



7 

16 X 10 X 20 , 


Stolid 

20 




8 

21 X 10 X 20 

Adintttha 

Sitting 

Stnna 

6 




9 

16 X 7 X 28 

Stnlo figure 

21 




10 

10 X 7 X 15 

Female figure 
Chandra Prabba 

Lying 

Stand 

1 12 

1 1 

1620 

1109 



Two others ! 


12 



11 

1 12 X 8 X 26 

Chandra Prabba 

Sitting 

21 

Crescent 

1527 

1470 

12 

31 X 10 X 26 

Sambhunatha 


21 

Horso 

1625 

1468 

13 

40 X 10 X 25 


Stand 



1626 

1403 

Kemlnatba 

Sitting 


Shell 



Sambbuufitha 

21 

Horso 



14 

20 X 10 X 32 

Mahavirn 

Stand 


Lion 



Adinfitha 

Sitting 

29 

Bull 

1626 

1408 , 

16 

20 X Id X 88 

Ditto 


28 


10 

17 

24 X 22 X 84 

80 X 8 X 30 

Kunthantttha 

Stand 

80 

20 

Goat 

1625 

1453 



Sontandtha 

it 

20 

Antelope 

1626 

1408 



Adtndtha 


26 

Wheel 


18 

16 X 10 X 80 

Four others 


20 






25 




19 

16 X 10 X 80 



26 




20 

21 

12 X 8 X 20 

27 X 85 X 16 

Adlndtha 


8 

Wheel 

1625 

1463 


It is -worthy of remark that the whole of these colossal 
Jain sculptures were executed between the years S. 1497 
and 1530, or during a single generation of 33 years. Several 
of the inscriptions, however, are certainly not old, hut are 
mere copies of the origmal records. T’or instance, when 
i hist visited these caves in January 1840, there was no 
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inscnpfaon nttnoliod to tlie figuro of SAntanfltha m No XVIf , 
Got m October 1862 I found an itnfinithed insonption of 
three linc3 only -with the same date of S 1025, wbioh u 
attaohed to the figure of Kunthnn&tha in the same cave 
On enquiry I was informed that the whole of the statues in 
this cave wore ciooutcd at the expense of the same person, 
and that the ongmal inscription was now being copied at the 
cost of one of his descendants Similarly in No HL care 
there are no less than five inscnphons of the same date, of 
which one only is bclioTcd to bo old 

The canopies over the heads of the statues are m general 
Tory noh and florid That of No XVI is a seron headed 
ndga, or serpent, from wludh I infer that the statue beneath 
it must bo a figure of Pdratoanitha , but ns the caye was 
mhnbitcd, I was unable to verify this conjeotnro by an 
examination of the symbol on the pedestal It is remark 
able, however, thnt amongst all the nnmorons Jam sculp- 
tures of Gwalior, there is not a single figure of Pirsws 
ndtha, oieopt, perhaps, thnt which 1 have just noticed with 
the serpent canopy Several of the statues I was unable to 
identify from the aocumulation of rubbuh m fifunt of their 
pedestals which concealed the symbols , but so many have 
been satistaotorlly identified by the mvooations of the in 
sonptions, as well as by the symbols on the pedestals, as to 
leave no doubt that the whole of these rock soulpturcs belong 
to the Jama rehgion. 


The first European who desonbes these colossal statues 
13 Eather Monserrat, who visited Gwalior on his way froui 
Purat to Delhi m the reign of Akbar As I am not m 
possession of any account of his travels, 1 can only at 
present quote the meagre statement of TVilford.* Esther 
ifonserrat was assured bv respectable persons that there 
were 18 figures m basso-rdtevo sculptured on the Gwahor 
rook. The middle figure bemg higber than rest, the 
group represented our Saviour and his 12 dismples ! 
ilonserrat also says that they were so muoh defaced that 
no inference could be drawn from them except their being 
13 in number I "When a grave and educated missioiiary 
con write thus of the start naked statues of Gwalior, 


• /cAt i a Booielj^ Beaambea, TT.^ p. 113 
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we need no longer wonder at tlie marvellous travellers’ 
tales that were brought to Europe hy illiterate adventurers. 

The pi'isons of Gwalior are situated in a small outwork 
on the western side of the fortress, immediately above the 
Ehondha gateway. They are called no-choU, or '' the nine 
cells,” and are both well lighted and well ventilated. But in 
spite of their height, from 16 to 26 feet, they must be in- 
sufferably close in the hot season. These were the State 
prisons in which Akbar confined his rebellious cousins, and 
Aurangzib the troublesome sons of D^ra and Mur^d, as well 
as his owu more dangerous son Muhammad. During these 
times the fort was strictly guarded, and no one was allowed 
to enter without a pass. 

Of the other Muhammadan buildings of Gwalior there 
are only three now remaining of any conseq[uence, namely, 
the tomb of the saint Muhammad Ghaus, the tomb of 
Akbar’s famous musician Thnsen, and the JS.mhi Masjid. A 
description of the first will find a more appropriate place in 
a future account of the Muhammadan architecture of India. 
It will be sufficient to mention here that the tomb was buUt 
in the early part of the reign of Akbar, and is, therefore, of 
the same date as that of Humiyun at Delhi.^ The building 
is a square of 100 feet with hexagonal towers at the corners, 
which are curiously attached by the angles instead of, as 
usual, by the sides. The tomb consists of a large room 43 
feet square mth the angles out off by pointed arches, from 
which springs a lofty Path^n dome. The walls are 6^ feet 
thick, and the whole is surrounded by a lofty verandah 23 
feet wide, which is enclosed on all sides by large stone 
lattices of the most intricate and elaborate patterns. These 
lattice screens are protected from the weather by the boldest 
eaves that I have yet seen, which are supported on long 
beams resting on brackets. The whole is built of a yellowish 
grey sand-stone which has lasted very well, but the outside 
of the dome, which was once covered with blue glazed 
tiles, IS now nearly bare. The building was never completely 
finished, although the heirs of the holy man held a largo 
jaghir near Gwalior down to the time of the Mahrattas. 
All the photographers have hitherto most unaccountably 
avoided this fine specimen of Muhammadan architecture 


* See Plate XCI £oi a plan of ttuh tomb 
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Tlio foml) of TAnscn !e n small open building, 22 feet 
square, supported on 12 pillnra, with I ceulml pillars surround 
uig the Bartoplinr,u3 It is fulimlcd close to tlio south west 
corner of tlio large tomb Ills Imnal in this place shows 
that the great luusician must hnvo become n Musalmae, 
although ho still retained his Hindu name 'Xho tomb is 
still 1 isitcd bv musicians, but the fame of the tomb is oiiito 
eclipsed by that of tlio noiglibouriUj, tnmannd tree srliioh 
01 crabndows it, ns n “superstitious notion proiails that the 
chewing of its leas c-s will gi\o nn extmonlinnn melody to 
tho loico" Tins is Dr Hunters nccoimt written m 17t)0,* 
but 30 scars later Lloid found that it was still “religiously 
boliorcAbi all dancing girls "t So strong eras this belief that 
tho original tree died from tlio continual stripping of its 
leases, and the prcsi nt tree is onh n degencrato seeing of 
tho truo raclodi bestowing tamarind 

Tho Jumitt Mayiil is ailimtcd nt tlio eastern foot of the 
fortress near the Alnmgiri Dnnriza It is a neat and favour 
able spcciracn of tho later Mognl nrcliitccturc Its beauty, 
however is parth duo to the line light-coloured sand stone 
of wliioli It 13 built, fills nt once attracted tlio notice of 
Sir 1710 Slccinnn, who describes tho building ns “n very 
beautiful mosque, with one end built b\ a Jluhnnimnd Khan 
in A. D 1005 of the white sand stone of tho rock above it 
It looks as fresh as if it had not bcmii finished a month * 
Thero IS no stucco work o\cr am part of it nor is any 
required on such beautiful materials, and the stones nro nU 
so nicely out that cement seems to have been considered 
useless It has tho usual two minarets or towers, and over 
the arches and alcoves ore caned, ns oustoniarv, passages 
from the Koran in tho beautiful KuOk obaraoters ’ J 

Tho early history of Gwalior is related almost exactly 
in tho same manner by all the annalcsts. Thero are of courso 
some petty dilFeronccs of detail liut the gonoral ngreoment 
IS so close as to warrant tho oonolusion that tho mam facts 
must hnvo been derived from somo common source Tho 
earliest is that of tho Bard Khnrg Km, who wrote in the begin 
nmg of Shah Jahan's reign Dis account was afterwards 
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copied and continued down to the time of Daolat llao 
Sindhia in S. 1863, or A D. 1796, by Badili Dds, one of the 
modern bards. The next history is that of Eazl All, who also 
wrote in the reign of Shah Jahan, and derived his informa- 
tion, as he himself confesses, from an account in Hindi by a 
Brahman, named Grhan Sydm. His lists of the Parihdra and 
Tomara Bajas agree very closely with those of Kharg Bai, 
but his list of the Kachhwdha Bajas does not contain more 
than two-thirds of the Bharg Bai’s names. The third history 
is that of Hir^man, the son of Kardhar D^s, and Munshi of 
Motamid Khan, Governor of Gwalior, under Aurangzib, whicli 
must have been written after A. H. 1078, or A D. 1667, when 
his master was removed to Agra. It is possible that other his- 
tories may still exist, but as all my enquiries during a long 
residence at Gwalior only added an anonymous list of Bajas, 
which was a close copy of Hiitlman’s list, I think it probable 
that no other history is now procurable. Some account of 
Gwalior was published in the last century by Bather TiefPen- 
thaler, and a short notice was afterwards given by Wilford , 
but as all their statements, including the list of kings and 
lengths of reigns, agree most minutely with those of Fazl 
All, I conclude that they must have been taken from his 
history. 

The date of the foundation of Gwalior is the only point 
of consequence on which the three authorities materially differ. 
According to Kharg Bai it took place at the beginning of 
the KdU Yuga^ or 3101 B. 0. According to Bazl All it took 
place in the year 339 after Vikramaditya, or in A D. 275. 
The same date was most probably also adopted by Hirdman; 
for, although Hr Lee’s copy of his account gives the year 32 
before Vikramaditya, yet my anonymous account, which was 
either a copy, or, perhaps, the origmal of his history, agrees 
with Bazl Ali in assigning the foundation to the Samvat year 
333 This also is the date given by Tieffenthaler and TVilford, 
and as it has a decided balance of authority in its fa-vour, I 
will adopt it as the most probable period of the foundation 
of Gwahor according to the accounts of the annalists Its 
close agreement with the probable date of the erection of 
the temple of the sun by the minister of Pasnpati is very 
remarkable, as it offers a very strong probability that the 
builder of the sun temple must be the same person as Suraj 
Sen, the reputed founder of Gwalior, and the excavator of 
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tlie Sumj Ktind. Tlie insenption No I records that the 
temple of the sun was builtm the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Paaupati, the son of Toramftna, by his minister, whose name 
IS unfortunately lost Now, the date of Toramina is known 
withm tolerably narrow limits from the Eran msonptions. 
He was the immediate successor of Budha Gupta, whose 
pillar insonption is dated in the year 106 of the Gupta eta, 
which there seems good reason for beheymg to bo the same 
as the Sake ora Under this view the date of Budha 
Gupta’s piUar wfil be 166 + 78 = 248 A D , and the aoces- 
sion of Toramflna to supremo power south of the J umnn, 
may be fixed to 360 A D , and that of his eon PnEupati to 
261 A. D This wfil bnng hia 16th year, m whioh the saa 
temple was erected, to correspond with A D 276, or 
Samyat 882, which is the very year assigned for the fonudation 
of the fort of Gwahor and the excavation of the Snraj Knnd 
I take ToramAna to have been at first a petty raja tributary 
to the Gupta dynasty of the Gangetio provmces, but who 
afterwards, on the deohne of the Gupta power, asserted his 
independence over all the diatnots to the south of the Jumna. 
We have a most striking illustration of the probability of 
this suggestion in the subsequent history of Gwalior daring 
the invasion of 'fimur, when the petty Baja, Bir Binh Deo, 
who had hitherto been tributary to the Muhammodon Kings 
of Delhi, rebelled and mode Gwahor an mdependent king 
dom I thmk, therefore, that there is good reason for bo- 
hovmg that ToramAna must have reigned lor several years 
as a tributary prmce under the Guptas before ho rebelled 
and became the mdepondent sovereign of all the country 
between the Jumna and the Narbada nvers Admitting 
therefore the very great probnbihty that the buHder of the 
sun temple was the same person ns the builder of ttio 
fortress, and the excavator of the 8umj Knnd, or “ tank of 
the sun,” we obtain the fixed date of A. D 276 for the founds 
tion of Gwalior Any earher date I think, would scarcely 
bo compatible with the sUenco of Ptolemy 

The hill on which the fortress is built was originally 
called Oopachala and Gopagiri, or the bill of Oo}xt, or the 
” cow bora,” and, under this name, it is mentioned in 
Pasunati s inscription as QopShtaya, and not Sarpahmya, M 
read by Babu B ajendm • Both Pasl Ah and Hirftmnn call 
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the hill Gomanta, which is'also the name of ahUl mentioned 
in the Pur^nas, hut my anonymous MS. applies the name 
of Gojpdchala to the whole range, and calls the fort hill 
Mdlgand. This name re-calls Eerishta’s account that Gwalior 
was founded by Mdlchand, of Malwa. But as Perishta does 
not give his authority for this statement, I prefer the united 
testimony of the annalists that Gwalior was founded by a 
Elachhwaha Chief, named Sw'aj Sen, the petty Baja of Kun- 
talpuii, or Kutwk\ Suraj Sen was a leper, and one day 
when thirsty with hunting near the hill of Gopagiri, he came 
to the cave of the Siddh, Gwalip^, and asked for water. The 
hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, and no sooner 
had he drank it than he was cured of his leprosy. The 
grateful Raja then asked what he could do for the holy man, 
and he was directed to build a fort on the hill, and to enlarge 
the tank from which the healing water had been drawn. 
Suraj Sen accordingly built the fortress, which he named 
after the hermit Gwdli-dioar, or Gwdhdr, as it is now written. 
He also enlarged the tank, and called it Suraj JSjimd, after 
his own name. Then the holy man gave him the new name 
of Suhan J?dl, and promised that 84 of his descendants 
should reign after him, or so long, says Pazl All, as they 
should retam the name of Pal. Accordingly, 83 of ins des- 
cendants are recorded as Rajas of Gwahor with the name 
of Fdl, and the 84th, named Tej Karn, lost his kingdom 
because he did not bear the charmed name. As Kharg Rai 
expresses it — 

Tej Karan te JPdl na time, 

Siddhi vaehan pan puran hliae. 

Tej Karan was not a P41, 

The hermit’s speech did true befaU. 

The two lists of these Kachhw^ha P^ls given by Kharg 
Rai and Pazl Ali differ so widely that I have found it quite 
impossible to reconcile them , and as both of them differ al- 
together from the list of the Jaypur Kachhwdhas, who are 
admitted by all other Rajputs to be the lineal descendants 
of the last Kachhw4ha piince of Gwalior and Bar war, I think 
that it would be a mere waste of time to attempt their recon- 
cilement. I accordingly give up the lists of the Gwalior 
annalists altogether, but the Jaypur lists contain so many 
names in the same order as those of the great Gwalior 
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inscription, No YII , of the Padman&tb tomplo, that I feel 
inclined to place some confidence m the other names The 
close agreement of these lists can be best appreciated by 
placing them side by aide for more ready comparison I 
have two distinct lists of these earher E^chhwAha prmces, 
of which that marked A was taken from the books of RAjpAn, 
the bard of Pnthi Baj of -Amber, who reigned from A. D 
1602 to 1627, and the other, marked B , was ohtoinod from 
the Raja of Bikaner 

KAcnrnvAHi. Kajas op Qwaliob. 


Pit* 

Qwauob 

llAOTBOBIFr 

ILutjsobitt 

Bitx8 ot 

SaiQTftt 

A.D 

IjrtcarpnoKB. 

A. 

B. 

Liicimion. 

083 

1007 

1057 

1017 

1007 

1087 

1107 

1117 

1182 

025 

050 

030 

090 

1010 

1030 

1050 
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1076 

LjijJujiaxia 

Yajm Ddmi 
SltOffllA 

Krrtn 

BbaTiuu 

DemPik 

Psdmn PAlft 
SoTT* P3la 

AT.VI P41a 

TrtVliTnan 

y^rm DAiBft 
lUi 

£«betinBai 

Mok 

Ben 

Podmn Pn* 
Sonvi Pftl* 
MahiFAU 

LichnumRMu 
T^rn DAmn 
Aluiirnl BiL 
Elriti IlinCL 
MqU. 

Benu 

Ptdina PiljL 

iljuil Fila 

No. 7T S. IMt 

No. vn- s. IIM- 

1162 

1101 

1095 

1101 

BbitTEiin PIlU 
Utdhavodan* 
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In the inscnption it is mentioned that Padma FAlu 
Surva PAla wore brothers and the same statement is also 
mode by KAjpAn In the inscription* we read that Vajra 
DAma was ‘*tbe first ^ho promaimed his yalour and his 
heroism by stnkmg his kettle-drum m the fortress of 
gin,” and in the lists it is stated that Yajra DAma founded 
or peopled Gwalior (Oicdlergarh hasdro) The only real 
difference is in the change of the name of JShuvana to 
which 13 easily accounted for by the great similarity of the 
two Nomn letters hh and m, and by the usual contraction 
of the Sanskrit Bhtttana mto tlio Hmdi Bhun Tlicrc is> 
however, a diffcronco m the chronology that I find it difficult 
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to account for. In tlie bard’s lists these names are placed 
at the bead of the genealogy immediately following Nala 
and Dolo, and the last of them, Mabi Pala, is no less than 
21 generations or reigns anterior to Dulha Deva, the bride- 
groom prince, who lost Gwalior and founded the new 
principabty of Dbundbar. But from the actual dates of my 
inscriptions of Vajra B^ma and Mabi Pala, it is certain that 
tbe latter prince could not bave preceded Dulha Deva by 
more than two generations, or three or four reigns. Tbe 
whole of these names, therefore, ought to be placed at the 
end of the list, shortly precedmg Bulba Beva, instead of at 
the head of it, immediately following Bolo The Kachh- 
wahas were succeeded by seven ParibSra princes who ruled 
for 103 years, until the capture of Gwahor by Altamsh in 
A B. 1232 The expulsion of Tej Kara, otherwise called 
DulhUy or tbe bridegroom, must, therefore, have taken place 
in A. B. 1129, and bis accession in 1127, as he is stated to 
have reigned only two years. But between the date of 
Mahi Pala’s inscription and the accession of Bulba, the in- 
terval is only 34< years, part of which, say down to A. B. 
1095, must be assigned to tbe conclusion of Mabi PdTs own 
reign. Now, the Gwahor inscription, No YII , shows that 
Baja Madhusudana was reigmng in S 1161, or A. B. llOd, 
and be would appear to have been preceded by a Bbuvana 
P^la If Bbuvana’s reign be assigned to tbe interval of 
9 years, we may identify him with tbe Bbuma Pala of Pazl 
Ah, to whom a reign of 19 years is given in tbe lists. We 
may also, perhaps, identify the latter half of Madbusndan’s 
name with Soda Deua of tbe bards, who was tbe immediate 
predecessor of Bulba, and to whom a reign of 27 years is 
given m tbe hsts. 

It will be observed that only the last four of the eight 
undoubted Kacbhw^ba Bajas of Gwahor bear tbe name of 
P41a, and that only one of tbe two later princes has the 
same title. These omissions alone are sufficient to show 
bow little credit should be attached to tbe idle traditions 
of the bards when unsupported by other testimony. 
Eighty-four has been a favourite number with tbe Hindus 
from time immemorial, and as the tradition of 84i PMa 
Bajas is not known amongst the Kacbbwabas of Bbundbar, 
who migrated in A. B^ 1129, I infer that it must be a simple 
invention of the Gwahor bards of a later age. I am wilhng 
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to accept tlie tradition ns a stronj; popular ondcnco in favor 
of the long duration of tlio KnchhwiMm sovereignty, wlncb 
ns I have already shown, most probably endured for a period 
of 851 1 cars, or from A. B 276 to 1120 But this long mlo 
was not always indopcndont, ns wo learn from tlie Gwahor 
inscription. No IV , that Bhojn Dovn, whom I bolievo to 
have been a Tomnrn, was the paramount sovereign in 8 038, 
or A D 870 It would also appear that the KaehhwHha 
sovereignty was not unbroken, ns Vnjm IHmn is dislinotl^ 
smd to lie “tho first who proclmmed his valour and Ins 
heroism by striking his kettle drum in tho fortress of Qopa 
gin " From this statement It is clear that Vajra Dima was 
tho founder of a now dynasty, nltliough it is most probable 
that lie bclon^d to tho old fnmilv of tlio Kaclihwfllia Enjas 
of Gwalior 1 infer, however, that ho must have ivrcstcd 
tho fortress of Gwahor from the descendant of Bhoja Dora, 
because the date of his nse corresponds with that of tho 
close of Dlioja Dora's draastv As Bhoja Dovn was rcira 
mg from about A D 870 to 000, tho dale of Vmayaka Pila, 
his younger grandson, and tho last kmown pnneo of tins 
dynasty, cannot bo placed later than 060 or 000, which 
immediately precedes tho onlv recorded date of A’’njra Dima 
m A D 077 It is certain, however, from the number of 
gonorntiona between Iiim and his 0th descendant, Mahi Piia, 
who was reigmug in A D 1003, tliat Vajrn Ddma’s acccs 
Sion must have taken place about A D 950 Tho date of 
Ills conquest at Guvliar mil tberoforo, eorrospond czsetty 
with the penod of Vmayaka P41a, the last known doscondaat 
of Bhoja Deva 

Tho story of tho bndegroom pnneo Toj Karan, tho last 
of the Kachhwdha pnnocs of Gnalior is told at consider 
able length by Kharg Bai and Pari Ah, the two Gwahor 
annahsts , and ns it corresponds in nil essential particulars 
with the traditionary acoounis of the Knobhwflha bards of 
Dbundhar it may be accepted ns the popular version of a 
really romantic story According to Tod, the last Kachh 
wdha pnnee of Gwahor was Dhola Eai, the son of Sora 
Smh, who was aup])lanted bv his uncle in S 1023, or A D 
966 But the date of Dnlha Hay m my IIS is 8 1063, 
which should ho corrected to 8 1103, or A D 1100 ns tlio 
death of his 4,th descendant Pajun on the fatal field of Nnrfina, 
m company \nth Pnthi Raj, is placed m 8 1151, or A D 
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1094, wMcli is precisely one century too early; His death 
is said to have occurred in S. 1093, or more correctly 
S. 1193, or A. H. 1136, after a reign of 30 years. But if the 
Gwalior date of his expulsion, or A. I) 1129, he correct, 
then his reign in Dhundhar could not have exceeded 7 years. 
Tod writes the name Dhola hut all my MSS. from 
Gwalior, Jaypur, and Bikaner agree in the spelling of 
Dullia, which means the “bridegroom,” and Kharg Bai 
calls him mdifferently either by his proper name of Tej 
Karan, or by the title of Dullia, So also the the name of 
his father is not as written by Tod, hut Sodha. 

According to the Gwalior annalists, Tej Karan left 
Gwalior in A. D 1128, after he had reigned only one year, 
and proceeded to Deosa to marry the daughter of Raja Ranmal, 
leaving Gwahor in charge of his sister’s son, Parmal Deo, 
a Parih^. Kharg Rai gives a long account of the wedding 
festivities, and tells how — 

' Salmal hafiut nagar men hoe 
Chali hardt simarne hoe; 

The joyous uproar of the city rose high 

As the ghttering marriage procession passed by ; 

hut in the midst of all these noisy rejoicings, he adds — ^ 

Dulhoj na rakhyo isan is 
Am' lachmi deJehaz hattzs. 

Dulha saw nothhig else beside 
The wondrous beauty of his bride. 

This honeymoon was extended to a whole year, when 
Raja Ranmal, who had no son, gave the kmgdom of Deosa 
to his son-m-law. Then, says the bard, havmg married and 
got another kmgdom — 

Tah hhaneja onati men kiyo 
Qlidhat garh ho apna Uyo. 

The nephew in his mind was fain. 

The fortress for his own to gain. 

So he wrote to his uncle, “ coolly as a king,” that Gwalior 
should he made over to him, and when Tej Karan demurred, 
Parmdl Deo openly rebelled, and boldly told his uncle that 
he would not give up the fortress. And thus Parm^ Deo, or 
Farmndrddz Deva, founded thO Parih^r dynasty of Gwahor, 
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which ruled for 108 years, mitil the capVuro of the fortress 
by Altamsh in A D 1282 

The dynasty of the Porihflre was limited to aeven princes 
regarding whoso names the annabsts are generally agreed, 
excepting in one instance, where Pozl Ah places ParrnM 
Deo, the founder, at the bottom of the list As my other 
three authonfaes, Kharg Bai, Badili D^s, and the anonj 
moufl MS are aU against him, it would seem that Pail Ah's 
arrangement must he wrong It la not, however, a recent 
difference, as the same arrangement is found m the account 
of hia copyist Hirdmon, who wrote in the reign of 
Aurangzib • I now give the names of these Paiih&r prmces 
side by side according to the different authontiee In 
Kharg Eai’a list the name of the last Baja is wntton 
Sprang Deo, except m one place whore it is S&gar Deo 


PApi TTAttA Rajas or Owaliob« 
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TThabo UiT Ajn> 


iiJOBTiion*. 

Brigy 

Bakvat 

A,D 

Baoeu Das. 

WrBiiriw 

IIH. 
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1129 

pATfnfl] Deo 

BAm Deo 

Pandn Bao 

10 

1206 
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7 
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18 
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1236 

1179 

HaIjii Deo 

Lolung Deo 

Botn» Deo 

16 

1261 

1194 

lic^g D«o 

Nat Buob Deo 

IiohAPg Deo 
B&gar Deo 

17 

1268 
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Sinog Deo 

J:*Aniifiii Deo 

21 

1289 
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j {Gwilior «ptared by Altamib.) 



The only certain inscnption of this dynasty that I have 
mot with m on an old stone sugar mill at Chitaoh, between 
Narwar and Gwahor It is dated in * S 1207, or A. B 
1150 in the reign of Bam Deo, ’ and thus favours Kharg 
Eai 8 arrangement of the genealogy against that of Pari Ah, 
although the difference of date is only two years A second 
^ inEcnptaon, No X, is dated m the same year, but the 
name of the King is unfortunately incomploto The 
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romailiiilg portion, is ^ '** da CliandTa Nripa^ wMcli I think 
- may ho completed to Govinda Chandra, whom I would 
identify with the Hahtor King of Kanoj, who is known to 
have reigned from 1120 to 1162 A. D. If this identifica- 
tion he admitted, then several of the Parih^ra princes must 
have been tributary to the K^htor Kings of Kanoj, a con- 
clusion which, on other grounds, is highly prohahlev As 
tliere is nothing recorded by the annalists of any of the 
princes between Parmdl Deo and Sagar Deo, we must be 
content with the meagre information of the Muhammadan 
historian that Gwalior capitulated to Aibeg in A. H. 692, 
or A. D. 1196A It was besieged for a whole year by Bah^- 
ud-din Tughral, who, finding that the garrison still managed 
to obtain supplies, ordered small forts to be built all 
around, in which he placed garrisons, and by this means 
effectually blockaded the hiUsf* Then “ the Eaja sent a 
deputation privately to Kutb-ud-din Aibeg to come and take 
possession of the place, rather than deliver it into the hands 
of Bah^-ud-din Tughral. Aibeg accordingly sent his troops 
to occupy Gwalior.”! During the short reign of his son 
Ar^m, m A. H. 607, or A. D. 1210, it was re-taken by the 
Hindus who held it unm 1232, when the Parihhr dynasty 
became extinct. 

The siege of Gwalior by Altamsh is another pet subject 
of Kharg Bai, on which he has exhausted all the resources 
of bardic doggrel. This is one of the opportunities of dis- 
playmg his httle knowledge wliich a Hindu bard never 
neglects. Kharg Bai accordingly swells the army of 
Altamsh with foreign troops brought from every part of the 
Muhammadan world. These are the ‘Khuresi, Biliichi, 
Bliaresi, JOamnga, Lodi, Bed, Sur, Sodi, the Khans of 
ChaMat, the Gori, Turam, W'akhani, Irani, &c , &c., 
besides Mogah and Bathans and SliekJis and Syads. An 
equally motley army is assembled for the defence. These are 
the Ghahmodn, Jadon, Bdndu, Sikriodr, Kachhwdha, MoH, 
Sulanhhi, Bmdela, Baghela, Cha,ndela, BhaTcar, Bnwdra, 
Khielvh, BariMra, BJiadau7^a, Bargiigar, Bor, and Sekhaioant. 
Tlie last IS alone sufidcient to show the spuriousness of all 
this useless detail, for the Shekhawats are the descendants 
of Sliekh-ji, the contemporary of his cousin Raja XJgharasa 

* Hasan HizAmi, a contemporary writer, calls tlie Eaja of Gwtlior Rm Solanlch 
Pal, n Iio m^t be tlie Lohang Deo of tlie annalists — See Sir H Elliot’s JInbnmmadau 
HistomnS, IT , 228 

t Briggs’ Fcnslitn, 1 , 202. 
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Ejioliliw&ha "who reigned fiwm A. D 1139 to 1467, or 
upwards of two centuries later than Altamsh But all this 
mighty host of Eajputa is assembled m ram, for the 
MusalmfLns prevail oyer them, and the danger becomes so 
imminent that the women prepare to perform the joJiar, or 
self immolation Then the 70 queens wait upon the Baja, 
and say to him — 

Pahtlc Jiame ju jokar part. 

Tab itm jtijho hint samhan 

that the^ will first perform the johar and then that he must 
die with hifl beloveA Theyo^aris accordingly earned oat 
on the bank of the tank, which bos over smeo been called 
the Johara Tdi, and when the Baja knew that it was all 
over, he opened the gates and rush^ ont upon the enemy, 
and after hilling 6,360 Musalmlliis, ho was himself slam with 
all his IjBOO fofiowers 

Ji^hyo S&ranp Dt/o ran rang, 

Ek hajdr pdnoh so sang 
Thus Sdrang Byo in battle died, 

And fifteen hundred men beodc 

It is useful to compare this boastful account of the 
Hindu Irnrd with the soDer relation of the Muhammadan 
historian Aocording to Benshta, Altamsh besieged Gwnlior 
for a whole year, and the place being greatly straitened, “ the 
Baja Beobtd made his escape in the night, and the gomson ca 
pitnlated, above 800 of whom were pnt to death ”• Brom this 
account we learn that the death of the Boia and of his 1,600 
followers, as well as the temflo alaughter of 6,260 MnsahnAas, 
are all gratmtons inventions of the doggrel bard. I think, 
however, that the fact of the performance of the joAnr is as 
fully home ont by the straitened carcumstancea of the gomson, 
as hy the still enstmg name of Johara Tal The date of the 
captnro was commemorated m four Imes, which were carved 
on a atone over one of the gateways This msonptiofi tvos 
seen hy the Emperor Baber, who states that it was placed 
over gate of the Xfrtcdht, and that its date was the year 
630 A. H , or A D 1282 Bnggs, the careful translator 
of Eenshta, also says in a note that “the stone and the lines 
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are still to be seen/’ but bis statement most probably refers 
to tbe time of General 'Wliito’s siege in 1806, for I have 
sono-bt in Tain for this inscription on several occasions, from 
1844 to 1865, and all my enquiries for it bavc been equally 
fruitless.’*^ 

Erom tbo conquest of Altamsb in 1232 to tbe invasion 
of Timm in 1398, Gu'alior remained in tbe possession of tbo 
Muhammadan Kings of Eelbi, wbo made use of it as a 
state prison for tbe confinement of near kinsmen whom they 
wished to get rid of, but could not openly put to death, 
iuring this long period of nearly two centuries Gwalior is 
rarely mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, and 
nothing whatever is recorded of it by the Hindu annalists, 
who pass at once from the reign of Altamsb to that of Ala- 
ud-din Khilji, in uhoso reign the Tomaras of Gwalior first 
came into notice. Erom Eerishta wo learn that Jaldl-ud-din 
Eiruz in the year A. H. 695, or A, I). 1295, built a largo 
and lofty dome at Gu alior for the use of travellers, but this 
building has long ago disappeared, and even its site is now 
unknown. In A. H. 716, or A. D. 1316, Mub^lrak Khilji 
put to death his three brothers who were then Hving as 
blinded prisoners in the fort of Gwalior. Twenty years later 
it was stni used for the same purpose by Muhammad 
Tughlali, as noted by his contemporary Ibn Batuta, who 
says, “ in this the Emperor imprisons those of whom he 
entertains any fear.” IMiesc few meagre records are the only 
notices of Gwalior that I have been able to find in any 
Muhammadan authors for the long period of nearly two 
centuries immediately preceding the invasion of Timur, 
when the Tomara Chief, Bir Sinh Deo, declared his indepen- 
dence, and founded the Tomara Dynasty of GwaUor. 

Kharg Bai begins his account of the Tomaras by trac- 
ing their descent from Parikshita, the son of Arjuna, one 
of the five Tdndu brothers. By this account, therefore, 

' they are Tdndavas, a lofty claim, which is universally 
acknowledged by theh Bajput brethren. The earlier part of 
the genealogy is not given, and the list opens with the 
names of some of the later Tomara Bajas of Delhi. I 
procured a second list from the Tomara zamindar of 
Sulianiya in Tomar-ghar, who professed to trace his descent 
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from Enja Aoang Pal, of Delhi These tiro lists I noir 
place together for more ready comparison mth each other, 
and witli the list of Tomara Eajas of Delhi, which has 
already hcon given from other sources in my provioiis account 
of Delhi In the lower part of the third column I add the 
genealogy compiled from different inscnptions The actual 
Eajns are numbered on tlio left hand 

Toitsui IlsJAS OP Giriiion. 
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Bit Sinli Deo is said to liaro been a zomindar in the distnot 
of Dandnroli to the north of Gwalior Having entered the 
minister’s service, ho was placed near the king, whoso 
notice ho attracted hy Ins seal and assidnitj', for which qnali 
tics ho was appomted governor of the important fortress 
of Gwalior Fazl Ali relates that tho fort was then held 
hy a Sayid, who refused to give it up, which, if true, would 
at once dispose of tho difficulty about Ala ud dm, as no one 
ever dared to disobey tho ortlors of the great Kliilji King 
Tho Tomara Cluof then had rccourso to treachery, and 
having mvitod the Sayid and his principal officers to a feast, 
at whieli opium was mixed with tho food, made his guests 
pnaoftors, and took possession of tho fort I think it highiy 
probable that tho latter part of this story is a true version of 
tlio manner in whioli Bir Sinh Deo mado himself master of 
GwaUor, more especially ns tho account is derived from the 
Hmdu annalists themselves, and not from tho lluhammadan 
histonans 

Tho only notice that I can find of Dir Smh’s immediate 
sncccssors is tho fact that they paid tnhnto to Khiir Khan 
of DoUii in A. D 1410 and 1421. On tho accession of 
Dungar Sinh in A D 1424, Gwahor was besieged bv 
HushangShohof M&lwa until roheved hy Mubarak Shnh, of 
Delhi. This assistance must havo been purchased by tho 
promised payment of tribute, for only two years aftorivnrds, 
m 1420 Muhttrak "marohedto Gwalior and received the 
tnbuto from tho Baja.”* As these visits to Gwahor were 
repeated m 1427, 1429, and 1432, it would appear that 
the tnbuto was always withhold until tho king advanced 
m person to demand it with a large force Some years 
afterwards Dungar Sinh found InmRolf sufiioiently powerful 
to lay siege to the strong fort of Harwar, which then be- 
longed to the Muhammadan kmgdom of MAlwa Sultan 
Mtdimud immediately marched against Gwahor, laymg waste 
the Eaja’s country on his road Tho Eajput gamson made 
a sally from tho fort, hut they were defeated and obhged to 
retreat, and Dungar Sinh, m consequence was mdneed to 
raise the siege of Narwnr, m order to protect his own capital t 
This unsuccessful attempt took place, acoording to Donshta, 
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in tlie year A. H. 84i2, or A B. 1438. It was during 
Bungar Siuli’s long and prosperous reign of 30 years that 
the great rock-sculptures of Gwalior were first begun. 
Buring his time also the Hindu kingdom of Gwalior 
became one of the strong powers of Northern India, whose 
alhance was courted by the Muhammadan Kings of J onpur, 
Belhi, and Malwa. The inscriptions of this reign are dated 
in S. 1497 and 1510, or A. B. 1440 and 1463. 

Bungar Sinh was succeeded by his son Kirtti Sinh, 
during whose reign the rock-sculptures were completed. 
The mscriptions bearing his name are dated m S. 1625 and 
1530, or A. B. 1468 and 1473 , but the best illustrations 
of his reign are found in the different histories of the con- 
temporary kings of Jonpur, Delhi, and M41wa. According 
to the local annalists his reign lasted for 26 years, or from 
A. B 1454 to 1479, during the first half of which time 
he was in close alliance with Belhi agamst Jonpur, and 
during the latter half m alliance with J onpur against Belhi. 
There is a discrepancy of two years in the earliest mention 
of Kiran Kai between Berishta’s date of A. H. 866, or 
A. B 1462, and the accession of Karat Rai according to the 
chronology of the annahsts. Kiran Rai and his brother, 
Pnthi Rai, were both present as allies of Bahlol Ludi, of 
Belhi, at the great battle with Mahmud Sharki, of J onpur, 
in which Piithi Rai was killed by Patch Khhn Harvi, 
who, being afterwards taken prisoner, was put to death by 
Kiran Rai out of revenge, and his head sent to Bahlol. 
In the year A. H 870, or A. B. 1465, Husen Sharki, of 
J onpur, “ sent a considerable army to reduce the fortress of 
Gwahor which was mvested, and after some time the Rai 
made peace and consented to pay tribute.”’^ Prom this 
time the Raja of Gwalior took the side of Jonpur against 
Belhi, and m A. H. 878, or A. B. 1473, Rai Kiran deputed 
his 'son, Kaly4n Mall, to condole with Husen on the death 
of his mother, Bibi R4ji Again in A. H. 883, or A. B. 
1478, when Husen was finally defeated by Bahlol at EAbiri, 
he retreated across the Jumna to Gwalior, where the Raja 
Rai Kiran Sinh furnished him with some lakhs of tankas 
and with tents, horses, and camels, and accompanied him 
to Kalpi. In the following year, A B. 1479, Jla^ Kiran, or 
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Ktrat Smh, dlod, and was succeeded by liis son, Kaltjin Mall, 
during whose short roign of only seven years nothin" what- 
ever u recorded either hy the local annalists, or hy the Mu 
hammadan historians * 

In A. D 1480, Kalytln Mall was succeeded hv his son, 
M(tn Bmh, who was scarcely seated on the throne oro ho was 
attacked by Bahlol Inidi in person, whom ho propitiated with 
a present of 80 laklis of lankat Bahlol died in 1489, and in 
the following year his son, Sikandar Ludi, who inherited all 
his father’s energy and ability, sent a deputation to Gwahor 
with a horse and an honorary dross for Ilnja Mhn Smh, who 
acknowledged his authority by sendmg his nophow, attended 
by 1,000 horsemen, to wait upon tho Sultan at Bay&na with 
the return presents Gwahor was saved by this politic 
submission, and remained undisturbed until A I) IBOl, 
when Mdn Smh deputed an envoy, named Nihal, to the 
king with rich presents, but NihSl havmg offended the 
king with his " coarse and improper answers to the qnestioni 
put to him about Raja Man’s affairs,” was ordered to quit 
the court immediately Shortly afterwards Sikandar 
marched m person against Gwalior, when Eaja MBn sued 
for peace and delivered up Sayid Khan, Baber Khan, and 
Rai Ganes, three fugitives who had songht his pro- 
tection “ At the same tune ho deputed his son, Tikrami- 
ditya, with costly presents to propitiate the kmg’i favour ” 
In 1B05 Sikandar again proceeded against Gwahor, but he 
was BO vigorously opposed by the peopio of tho country, who 
out off his supplies, that he was ehUa;ed to retreat, when ha 
feU mto an nmbuMade, from whioh he only escaped after 
a very severe loss In the foUowmg year, 1B06, he cap- 
tured Hinmtgarh, after passing by tho fortr^s of Gwahor, 
which ho " despaired of reducing ” Prom this time Baja 
M&n remamed m undisturbed possession of Gwahor until the 
latter end of 1B17, when Sikandar *’ summoned all the dis- 
tant nobles to Agra with a determination to reduce Gwahor, 
and was m the midst of his preparations when ho died of 
quinsy ’ 

Sikandar was suoeeeded by hia eldest son, liraTitm lAidi, 
who, bemg offended with Mfin Smh for giving an asylum to 
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his rebellious brother, JalS,! Eiau, determined to subdue 
Gwalior. This is I'erishta’s account, but Ni^mat-uUah 
attributes his determination to ambition, which was, perhaps, 
even more powerful than revenge.’*^ “ About this time,’’ says 
Ni^mat, “ it occurred to Sultan Ibrahim that, although Sultan 
Bahlol, as well as Sikandar, had always cherished the plan 
of reducing Gwalior, and had several times undertaken 
campaigns for that purpose, without however being success- 
ful, yet he might perhaps succeed in accomplishing his 
design, if fortune should ever favour him, which conquests 
would secure him the attachment of the grandees of the 
empire and the extermination of infideKty in Hind ” He 
accordingly sent an army of 30,000 horse and 300 elephants, 
with the necessary engines, under Azim Humhyun, against 
Gwalior, and directed seven other chiefs with all their troops 
to jom in the siege. A few days after the place was invest- 
ed, Raja M^n Sinh died, leaving behind him a name which 
was equally respected by his enemies and his subjects. 
Rerishta calls him “ a prince of great valour and capacity,” 
and i^mat-ullah adds that he was said to be inclined to 
to Islamism, though externally bearing the appearance of 
a Hindu ; and to this circumstance it is to be attributed 
that he never exercised violence against any person.” 

During the long reign of Man Sinh, the power of the 
Gwalior Tomaras attained its greatest splendour. Agricul- 
ture was systematically encouraged by the construction of 
large or reservoirs of water, for irrigating the fields 
during the dry season. Thus the great Moh jliil to the 
north-west of Gwalior was constructed by Raja MA-n ; and to 
him also are attributed most of the irrigation jhils in the 
two districts of Jitwdr and Tomo/rghdv to the north of 
Gwalior. He was also a liberal patron of the arts, of which 
his own palace, perhaps, affords the noblest specimen of Hmdu 
domestic architecture m Northern India. In sculpture we 
have to regret the loss of the great elephant, and its two 
riders, which won the admiration of the discriminating Baber, 
the coiu'tly Abul Hazl, and the simple 1/7. Hinch. In music 
he was a proficient composer, as well as a munificent patron, 
and many of his compositions stiR survive to justify the 
esteem in which they were held by his contemporaries He 


* Xiamat-UUah, History of the Afghans by Dorr, pp 73-74 , and Brings’ Ferishta, 1 , 594. 
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was especially fond of tlic Sanltrna JUigs, or mixed modes, of 
wliicli no loss tlmn fonr Epocamons nro nnmed after liis 
farountc Gujami queen, JUrigncna, or the “fawn eyed” 
Tbeso are tlio Oiijari, JSalml Oiijari, Mai Oujari, and Man- 
gal Qujart, and I infer from lUcir names tliat this lady most 
proimbly must liavo liad some sliaro m tlioir composition 
According to the liard she was tlio most beautiful of all Enjn 
HAn’s 200 queens, not ono of whom was inferior to tbo 
lovely nymph Urvasi According to Tail All, Baja llln 
was an oxoollont ruler, during whoso reign liis subjects 
enjoyed both peace and plenty, and Kliarg Bai closes 
bis account of this popular Hindu sovercim with a into 
couplet that tbo rule of Baja ilftn on carlli was bbo that 
of tbo gods m bcavon Thus tbo Hindu kingdom of 
Gwalior attained its greatest splendour immediately btforo 
its downfall and when Baja JIAn died, tbo groat fortress 
was already beleaguered by tbo imperial army wbiob was 
to clTcct its final submission. 

Tbo reign of Vikmmftditya, wbieb was thus mans- 
pioiously begun, is said by tbo annalists to bare lasted either 
two or tliroo years , but m this account I bavo followed the 
obronology of the llubnmmndnn historian as bemg more trust- 
worthy than that of tbo bards Azim Humftvun opened tbo 
Biego by attacking tbo outwork of Bftdilgnrb, winch protects 
the eastern entrance to tbo fortress In appronebmg tbo 
gate, ho lost great numbers of men by tbo steady bro of tbo 
Hmdus , but bo succeeded at last after several months m 
carrying tbo BftdUgarh Gate by burning it with logs of wood 
piled up against it • In this outwork bo found a braion 
mill, wmeb had been for n long timo an object of worship 
It was sent to Delhi and sot up boforo the Bagdad Gate B 
was afterwards removed by Akbar to Batobpur Sikn, whoro 
It was seen by Abdul KAdir m A. H 1002, or A D 1693, 
who records that it was oflorwards broken up and manu 
factored into plates, bells, and all kmds of instruments T 
The second, third and fourth gates were taken in the 
manner after a most obstmato roaistance In the firs* 
assault on tbe fourth gate, or Lakshmon Banr, one of Bira 
him 8 pnnoipal nobles, named TAj NizAm, was killod, and 
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liis tomb is still shown on the side of the ascent between the 
third and fourth gates up to this point. The siege had lasted 
for a whole year, and only the uppermost ^ gate or JSdtUya 
JPaui', now remained to be taken, when Raja Vikram^dityh, 
dreadmg the result of a final assault, surrendered on fayour- 
able terms. He was immediately forwarded to Agra to Sultan 
IbrMiim, who gave him the district of Shams^b^d as a jagim' 
and enrolled him amongst the other nobles of the Muham- 
madan empire of Delhi. Thus fell the Tomara kingdom of 
Gwahor, which had subsisted in great power and prosperity 
for 120 years, in the midst of the three rival Muhammadan 
States of Delhi, Jonpur, and Malwa, each singly stronger 
than Gwalior, but each checked as much by the jealous 
rivalry of the other two, as by the undoubted strength of 
the fortress itself. 

Gwalior remained in the possession of the Ludi family 
until A, H. 932, or A, D. 1626, when the fatal battle of 
P^uipat, where Ibrahim was killed, transferred the empire 
of Delhi from the Pathans to the Mogals. There also fell 
Vikram^ditya, the last of the Tomara Rajas of Gwalior, who, 
as a faithful vassal, had accompanied his suzerain to oppose 
the Mogals. His death is noted by the Emperor Baber, ^ as 
well as by the humble Hindu bard Kharg Rai : 

Jujlii Virdhim Khdn tahdn paryo 

Mdja Vlhram to Ion giryo. 

Ibrahim Khan died where he fell. 

And Raja Vikram^jit as well. 

Ibrahim Khan was buried on the western side of PHuipat, 
and his modest tomb has only disappeared within the last 15 
years. At his tomb, says NiS.mat UUah, on every Eriday 
night an amazing number of people assemble, and the 
pilgrims of Narwar and Kanoj offer homage to the name of 
this sublime martyr.” Prom the mention of Harwar I am 
inchned to believe that many of the pilgrims must have been 
Hmdus from the districts of Gwalior and Karwar, who had 
^’avelled thus far to see the fatal spot where the last of the 
Tomara Rajas had so gallantly fallen. The conqueror imme- 
diately took possession of Delhi, and pushed forward his son 
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Humlytm to occupy Agra, and secure the public treasuro 
The fort of Agra, ivbioh was garnaoned by tbo troops of 
VikramAjit, late Raja of Gwalior, bold out , but his wires 
and children, and some of his chief followers, were soiled in 
attempting to osenpo “ Humdj-un,” says Erskino, “ behared 
gonoTOUsly to this ancient Hindu family, and proronted then 
bomg plundered They, m return, showed their gratitudo 
by mnl'in g him a present of jewels and precious stones, 
among which, says Baber, was one famous dmmond which 
had been acquired by Saltan Ala ud dm • It weighed 8 
misltlalt, which arc cqnol to 820 ratis, or about C80 English 
grains Eerishta caloulntcs the 8 mshKxtU at 224 ralts, bnt 
this must bo either n misprmt or an error of tho copyist for 
824 rolls, as tho values of the mishkal and rah aro both woU 
known. Erskine, in his hfo of Baber, has identified this 
diamond with the famous Koh i nflr desenbod by Tavormer, 
and I think that be is very probably nght + Tarornier says 
that the great Mogal diamond, when rough, weighed 901 rata, 
or 798 carats, and when cut, 819i ralts, or 279j% carats 
According to this account tho mat diamond of Shah Jaban 
was of exactly tho same woi^t ns the great diamond of 
Baber, a comcidenco of weight which is so highly impro- 
bable m two stones of this remarkable size ns to 1» almost 
impossible I have a drawing of the Koh i nfir now before 
me, which I made myself m 1839, when Banjit Smh allowed 
aU his finest jewels to be brought to tho Governor General s 
camp for inspection This drawing enables mo to state 
positively that Tavernier’s sketch of the diamond is altogether 
wrong As I observe also that his sketches of all the twelve 
Zodiac coins of Jahdngir ore equally faulty, I conclude that 
the drawings of both must have been made from memory 
His description, however, is sufficiently accurate, ns he 
compares its shape to that of a half egg but the aotual 
seotiou should have been a longitudmal one and not a trans- 
verse one, as shown m his engraving The Koh i ntlr also 
had a fiat top, six tenths of an mch in length, when I saw it, 
whereas Tavernier s drawing gives it a pomted top IBs 
aocount of its acquisition by Shah Jaban seems too oiroum 
stantial to bo doubted, but as ho has made no mention wha^ 
over of the great ruby inscribed with Shah Jaban s name, I 
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tbink it possible that it may bave been tbe gem wbicb ivas 
presented by lidir Jnmla to tbe Emperor. 

Tbe most interesting point regarding tbe diamond 
presented to Baber by tbe Owalior family is tbe fact tbat it 
bad formerly belonged to Ala-nd-din Kbilji, of Malwa. But 
bow did tbe Tomara Bajas of Gwalior obtain this valuable 
gem from tbe Muhammadan Kings of Malwa ? As it certain- 
ly could not bave been ceded by tbe powerful Kbilji King to 
tbe weaker Raja, I tbink it probable tbat tbe Gwalior Chief, 
Kirtti Sinb, must bave been an ally of Bana Kumbbo at tbe 
great victory wbicli tbe Rajputs achieved in A. H. 860, or 
A B. 1466, over Ala-ud-din Kbilji. Ferisbta states tbat tbe 
action was a severe one, and tbat tbe retreat was mutually 
sounded.^ But as be admits tbat tbe Muhammadan King 
was persuaded by bis ofidcers to retire to Mdndu, on 
“ account of tbe reduced numbers and wretched state of tbe 
camp equipments of bis army,” there can be no hesitation 
in accepting tbe account of tbe Hindu annalists tbat tbe 
result of the battle was a most decisive victory for tbe 
Hindus. This is supported by tbe popular tradition tbat tbe 
magnificent pillar of Bana Kumbbo in Cbitor was erected 
in commemoration of bis victory. Kow, as Ala-ud-din only 
two years previously bad entered into an offensive albance 
with tbe King of Gujarat against tbe Bdjputs of Mewar, 
I conclude tbat Bana Kumbbo must bave sought for allies 
amongst tbe neighbouring Hindu princes, of whom tbe 
Tomara Chief of Gwabor was one of tbe most conspicuous. 
Mahmud’s retreat after this battle was so rapid tbat it is 
probable tbe crown jewels of Mdlwa fell into tbe bands of 
tbe Hmdus. In tbe same way only two years previously 
Mahmud himself bad obtained tbe crown, tbe girdle, and 
many other valuable jewels” belonging to tbe Kmg of 
Gujarat. Similarly also, in A. I) 1618, tbe “splendid 
crown-cap and golden gfrdle” of Mahmud II. of Malwa fell 
into tbe bands of Bma Sanga, of MewS-r, who retained them 
when be set tbe Muhammadan prince at fiber ty.f These 
were now presented to Baber by another Vikram^ditya, tbe 
younger son of B^a Sanga But in whatever way tbe 
Gwalior diamond was acquired from tbe King of Malwa, it 
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scorns to mo qnito ccrtom tlint it never could Lavo been 
c^od willingly I am tliorcforo unalilo to proposo any otter 
more probaWo mode of its acquisition tliau that which has 
hoen suggested above 

Shortly after the oconpation of Agra, Baber pushed forward 
Rahimdfid with a strong force to Gwalior at tbo mvitation of 
Tatlir K-ban, the Afghan Governor, who being hard pressed 
by Baja llangnt Bai, a member of tho Tomara family, chose 
“ rather to submit to a llusalmlln, though an enemy to his 
race, than to a pagan, tho enemy of ins religion ”• On tho 
arrival of Italumdld at Gwalior, tho AJghan Governor 
changed his mind, and would not admit liim mto tho fort, 
but after few days’ delay Babimddd obtained possession of 
the plaoo by a stratagora, which was suggested by Shokh 
Jtuhaminad Ghnus, a holy man of Gwalior, who possessed 
great wealth and local influence In tho following juar, 
however, A D 1527, Gwalior was again blockaded by 
hlangat Bai In tho local annals, this cluof is called llangal 
Deo, and is said to have been a younger son of Kimt Sinh 
Ho rocoived nn cstato of 120 villages in Dhondn and Amha 
of Tomarghflr, where many of his doscondants oro still to be 
found ^ Kirtti Sinb died in A D 1479, tbero is nothing 
improbable in the statomont that ono of bis younger sons 
shonld have attempted to soiio Gwalior in A. D 1B20, or 47 
years afterwards Tho attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
fortress romaiuded in charge of Bahimdhd until 1529, when 
his mtended revolt was prevented hy tho notiviiy of Baber, 
who forgave his treachery at tho intercession of Jlnhaminnd 
Ghaus 

Baher died in December 1530 A. D , and was snocoeded 
hy his son, Hnmdvnn, who is said to have visited Gwalior and 
built tho Mumdyun Mandir (or pnlnoo) durmg the early 
part of his reign In A^ H. 949, or A. D 1542, the fortress 
was surrender by his Governor, Ahnl KAaim Beg, to the 
celohratod Shir Shah, who, according to Hiraman, “ took up 
his roaidenoo for some tune at Gwiuior and then hnilt tho 
Shir Mandir, and also oonstmoted a largo tank in its area 
In the same year Him 8&h, the son of Tikramfuiitya of 
Gwabor, having iailod to obiam possession of his fortress 

• Bdjtrt lletacdri, p. 8« j and Epikino’i Hlttory of lodi*, I iM* 
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from the Mogals, joined the side of their enemy, Shir Shah, 
and thus enabled his General ShujaKhan to make a complete 
conc[uest of Malwa. 

In A. D. 1545 Shir Shah was succeeded by his son 
Isl^m, or Salim, who immediately marched to Ohunar to 
secure his father’s treasure, which he removed to the stronger 
fortress of Gwalior. In the following year, 1546, after the 
defeat of the Ni^zis, Isl^m took up his residence at Gwalior, 
which now became the actual capital of the kingdom of 
Delhi. In 1547, after his successful campaign in Malwa, 
he returned to Gwalior, and again in 1552, after his second 
campaign against the Niazis, he once more repaired to his 
favourite residence at Gwalior. In 1553 he died in the great 
fortress, which afterwards remained in the possession of his 
governor, Suliel JUidn, until A. D. 1566, the second year of 
Akbar’s reign, when BaiiAm K.h5,n, to divert the king’s 
mind from his own acts, projected an expedition against 
Gwalior. Suhel Klhan, ‘‘hearmg of Akbar’s intentions, 
wrote to Bamsah, a descendant of Baja Man Sinh, saying 
that as his ancestors had been masters of Gwahor, and 
as he was not capable of holding the place against the 
king, he would put it into the possession of the Baja 
for a reasonable sum Bam Sah availed himself of this 
offer and moved towards the fort ; but Tekbdl Kh^n, 
who possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, 
having raised his vassals, attacked and defeated the Hindu 
prmce, who fled into the dominions of the B^na After which 
YekbM Khan having invested Gwalior, Suhel Kh4n surren- 
dered it into his hands ” This is Berishta’s account, but that 
of Bazl Ah and his copyist Hir^man is somewhat different. 
According to their version, Gwahor remained after Isldm 
Shah’s death “ in the hands of JBahhal, a slave of Shir Shah, 
who held it until Akbar came to the throne. The Bajputs^ 
however, desirous of regaining their ancient ascendancy in 
these parts, with Bdm S^h, a son of Bikramdjit, assembled 
a large force and attacked the fortress. Dpon this occa- 
sion, Kahd Kh^n, one of Akbar’s generals, was despatched 
to reheve and take possession of it. 'When Kab^ arrived at 
Gwahor he was met by the forces of B^m Sah, and an 
obstinate battle of three days’ continuance ensued 
which ended in favour of Akb^r’s troops. After this Bahbai 
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rcmamcd to 1)0 subdued nnd the fort to bo talon, n-hich, 
aftor a short siogc, was complotcd ” Tho difTcrcnco of tho 
Governor s name in tlieso two accounts is owing cbicflj’ to 
the uncortaintj of tho Persian obamoters in the rendering of 
proper names Tluis Sxthel nnd Bahbal, wbotber wntten 
witliont points, or wiUi points carclcsslv inserted, are almost 
mdistinguisbablo So Dow reads Bihil, nboro Bnggs 
reads Stthcl 

According to Penshta, IlAm Sab took refuge with the 
Hdnn, that is with tbo ruler of Mownr a proceeding which 
IS explained bv the fact that bis son, SaliviMian, bad mamed 
a Sisodam pnneess Tbe date of Pftni Sab’s death is not 
stated, but as bo must have been very vonng in 1620, when 
bis father was killed at tbo battle of PAnipat, it is proha 
bio that bo may have lived as late as A D 1606, and, per 
haps, even later According to Tod, bowovor, tbo Bnja of 
Gwalior was tho only Rajput chief of note who escaped tho 
massacre of Akbar’s assault on Cliitor in 1608 This mast 
have been tho )oung Prmce SAUvflban who, as tbo Imsband 
of a Sisodani pnneess, nnd as a refugee at tho Sisodiva 
court, was doublv bound to fight for tbo Rana’s cause The 
groat fortress was now m tho bands of Akbar, but tbo de^ 
Cendant of tbo ancient Tomnrn Kings was still acknowledged 
by aU tho Rajput chiefs as llio Raja of Gwabor But the 
power of Abknr was too groat nnd his pohev towards fallen 
pnnees too concibatoiy to be resisted for any length of tune 
"We find accordingly bom tho ItohitAs inscription that tho 
two sons of SdbvAhan named Si/dma sShi nnd Mitra-Sexxa, 
had accepted semeo, under tho great llognl Emperor, and 
were proud to record tho fact thnt Tnldl ud din Shah had 
designated them as “ umquo heroes ”• It is most probable, 
therefore that their father bad died some time before Akbar, 
or about A. D 1695 Prom tho Bobitds inscrmtion we 
learn that Sytlma Sahi died before 8 1088 or A D 1631, 
and that his younger brother Mtira Sena was at that tune 
governor of that fort. Of the further fate of Ultra Sena 
nothmg IS known , but tbo Tomara zamindnrs contmue the 
family of the elder brother, Svftma Sdbi, for three generations 

* 8« troMlatloii of tl>o Ilohlto Inacrlptlon In Bonml AOnllc 8ocWj*» 
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la(er SUma had two sons, Sangiuina-SAlii and Karayano^ 
Dasa, of wliom the former succeeded to the nominal title of 
Haiaof Gnalior, about A T>, 1070 Sangiama’s son i\as 
HamKislicu Sinh. ivho must imedicd about A. D. 1710, 
leaving two sons, llijay Siuh and Han Siiili, botli of whon} 
were obliged to seek refuge in Uday]inr. The former died 
m S. 1838, or A. H. 1781, without issue, but the descen- 
dants of the latter me still Ihing iu Hdaypiir. 

On the decay of Ibc Tilubammndan empire of Delhi in 
the middle of the last ccnluiy, the foitioss of Gwalior was 
seized by the JAt Chief of Gohad, from w ho it w'as shortly 
afterwards taken by the i\rabrat (as In A. D. 1779 it w'as 
captuicd by escalade b}’- the British troo])s under kfajor 
Popham, and was again made over to the Jlnna of Gohad, 
from whom it w’as once more taken by !Madboji Sindliia in 
1781 It remained iu the bands ol the IMahrattas until 
1803, when it capitulated to Gcneial White, but was restored 
to Baolat llao m 1805 The Wain atlas retained undis- 
turbed possession of the fortress until ISII, whon, after the 
battles of MabdiAj pur and Panur, it w\as garrisoned by a 
Natiye force commanded by British otTiccrs In 1857 the 
fortress fell into the bands of this mutinous foicc, by whom 
it ivas held until June 1858, wlicn it wms captured by assault 
by Sir Ilugh Rose, and since then it has been garrisoned by 
European soldiers only. 

I wall close tins account of the giaaat fortress of Gwalior 
with a list of the inscriptions which I have collected for the 
illustration of its history. Several ol the cailicr and moiu 
important lecords have already been translated by Babu 
Pbajendra Mittra, but of the great inscription, Eo VII ,froiu 
the Sds-haliu temple, he has given only a very biief abstract, 
and he has not even attempted the tianslatioii of the twm 
long inscriptions, E os IX and X , wdiich belong to a veiy 
mteicsting period of the history immediately preceding the 
first capture of the fortress by the Muhammadans. Ko X. 
w^ould be especially valuable, as it is dated lu the time of the 
Parih4r Rajas, and would appear to contain, as I liave 
already suggested, the name of Govmda Chandra, the Raihor 
Chief of Xanoj. 
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Gwalior Iabcriptions. 
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XVII. NURABAD. ’ 

is an inconsiderable town, situated on tlie old 
bio-b road between Agra and Gwabor, at 63 miles to the 
south of tbe former, and 16 miles to the north of the latter. 
The houses are mostly of stone, hut the place is much decayed 
since the time of the Mogal Emperors. It contains a masjid, 
built in A H. 1071, or A. E 1660, and a large ruined 
' sarM, built in the year A. H. 1072, or A D. 1661, as stated 
in an mscription over the western gate. Both of these 
were erected by Motamid Khan. It boasts also of^ a fine 
bridge of seven arches over the Sank Kiver, which is attri- 
buted by the people to the same reign. Tbe arches, which 
are aU pointed, are 18 feet 10 inches in span, resting on 
piers 16 feet 9 inches thick, and 21^ feet high to the spring. 
The roadway of the bridge between the abutments is 260 
feet in length, and 32 feet 9 inches in breadth, and tlie 
walled roadway of the approaches is 48 feet m breadth. 
The long lines of parapet are broken with square-headed 
trefoil openmgs, and are ornamented with four pairs of 
small octagonal minarets on the central piers and abutments. 
Altogether this is a very fine specimen of a Muhammadan 
bridge, although it possesses the usual Indian fault of 
excessively thick piers. In the two Karwar bridges, the 
piers are of the same thickness as the span of the arches, 
but in the Nurabad bridge the thickness of the piers is 
exactly one-ninth less than tbe span of the arches. This 
difference was, however, much too small to save the bridge 
from being turned by the stream, and when I first saw it 
in 1850, there was an open gap of 100 feet in length at tbe 
northern end. There is a fair sketch of the bridge in Tod’s 
Bajasthan, which, however, scarcely does justice to it, as it is 
deficient in those architectural details which form the most 
pleasing part of the structure. Inside the sarai there is a 
small tomb of Guna Begam, the widow of the notorious 
Vazir Gh^zi-ud-din, who was equally famous for her poetical 
talent as for her beauty. It bears the short inscription — ■ 
‘‘Alas ! Guna Begam ! 1189,” or A. D. 1775. 

XVIII KUTWAR, OR KAMANTALPUR. 

A is situated on a low rocky hill in a bend of the 

AsJiin Biver, 10 miles to the north-east of Kurabad. Its 
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onp:inal nomo is said to linvo been Kamanialpuriy -wliicli iras 
domed from its founder Knmnnt-Bhoj, the father of Eunti, 
■\vlio became tlio mother of tlio li>o PAndu brothers Its 
nntKirnty is undoubted, ns Ibore is an necuraulation of 
from 20 to 30 feet of nuns on tlio top of the roeX, in irhich 
old coins nro found in considorablo numbers "Wilford calls 
the place KotwAl, and Ba^s that its ancient name inis Kdnti 
jixtra ‘wbicb ho identifies uitb tbo Kdntqnin of the Purdnas, 
one of tho chief cities of tho nine Ndga hings I give the 
name os I obtained it on tbo spot, hut I hnvo also heard it 
called Kunlalpim, ivhich is the form used hyKIiarg Pm, and 
which 18 said to bo domed from tiio Princess Kunti herself 
The local traditions arc unammous in mahing Xutwdr more 
ancient than Gwnbor, and, if "Wilford is right in idontifyiog 
it wnth the Khntipun of the Purdnas its greater antiquity 
13 undoubted It is also said to hare belonged to Suraj Sen, 
tho founder of Gwalior, previous to lus nd\cuture with the 
lienmt Gwfldiph- Tho rums cover an extent of about one 
square mile, tbo highest point being on tho west, where fv 
small mud fort was erected by Ciibatrpati, Paua of Gohad, 
about 160 years ago The well insido is 120 feet deep, whicli 
shows the height of tho castlo above tho bed of tlie nror 
Of this height tho uppermost portion of 80 feet consists of the 
accumulated nuns of former buildiugs, which rest on a low 
rocky hill or mound, about 50 feet nhovo tho general level 
of the fields Tho position is well chosen for defence, as it 
13 protected on two sides by tho Pivcr Ahain On the north 
east side where the rock stretches across tho nver, the steep 
sand stone olitf is not less than 40 feet m height, and quite 
inaccessible But on tbe land faces to tbo south and east, 
the lull has a gentle slope, and thoroforo must have been 
formerly protected by walls There arc, however no traces 
of wraDs at the present day, nor could we reasonably expect to 
find any, for the place is send to have decayed very rapidlv after 
the foundation of Gwalior, and the consequent transfer of 
the seat of government from Suhaniya and KutwAr to that 
fortress It is said to have been the most ancient capital of 
the Gwalior distnot, and I see no reason to doubt tbe 
generally accepted tradihon, that it is as old as the tune 
of the five Pandns or about 1400 B 0 At present tlio 
mound ifl only partially oconpied. by the mud fort already 
mentioned, and 1,390 stone nousoe contaimng about 7,000 
inhabitants But some of tho houses of the zanundars are 
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very fine ones, with liigWy ornamented gateways. The small 
temple of Ambik^l Devi is attributed to Suraj Sen, but, as it 
now stands, it is certainly modern. 

t 

XIX SUHANIYA, OR SUDHIXPUR 

The old town of Subaniya is situated on the north bank 
of the River Ah sin, 14 miles to the north-east of Kutwfir, 
and 25 miles to the north of Gwalior. It is popularly^ said 
to have been 12 los, or 24 miles, in circuit, and the positions 
of its four gates are confidently stated to have been, 1st, at 
Bdoni, one Tcos distant on the east, where two gate-pillars arc 
still standing , 2nd, at Baonpura, one hos to the west, where 
a gateway, with portions of two side walls, stdl exists ; 3rd, 
at Pui^was, two los to the north , and 4th, at Barba, two 
los to the south, where the two sides of a gateway are still 
standing These pomts would give a circuit of 12 Jcos and 
would also carry the city across the Ahsin River, which is 
almost impossible I am willing, however, to accept the 
local tradition as good evidence of the large size of the city 
in former days, which is further corroborated by the great 
extent of the existmg rmns. The size, however, has been 
very much exaggerated, as the utmost limits that I could 
trace do not show a greater extent than three miles in length 
from east to west, and one and half mile from north to south, 
or altogether a circuit of nine miles Within these limits, the 
ground, in many places, is thickly strewn with fragments of 
sculpture and squared stones, amongst which ancient coins 
are found in considerable numbers after the annual rains. 

Sudimiimr, or Siiliamya, is said to have been built about 
2,000 years ago by the ancestor of Siiroj Sen, the founder 
of Gwalior. Its original name is not known, and its present 
name is referred to Suraj Sen, who, after having bathed in the 
tank attached to the temple of Ambilc^ Devi, was cured of 
leprosy, and in grateful remembrance assumed the name of 
Suddliana, or Sodha?ia Pala, which means “ cherished by the 
pmifying goddess Ambika Devi. At the same time he 
changed the name of the town to Suddkanapiira, or Suddlia- 

niya, which has now been corrupted to Sudliinpm\ or 
buliamya. 

His queen, the Pvani Kohanavah, is said to' have built 
the gieat temple, called the K.6kan^ur-niatli, which is visible 
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from tho fort of Gwalior Tins temple is now muoli mmed, 
bat onongU still remains to ebow that, in size at least, it 
mast have rivalled the largest temples of Northern India, 
althoagli it IB much inferior to them both in the qnantity 
of its soalptnro and in the richness and extent of its archi 
tcotnral ornamentation It is nboat 100 feet in height, and 
the same in length The only parts now standing are the 
MaM Mandapa, or great hall, the Antardla, or ante- 
chamber and the Oarbha-gnha, or sanctum The lower 
half of the sanctum is square, with projections on each side, 
surmounted bv a highly ornamented cornice Above this 
the tower rises in a pamboloidnl form diminishing rapidly 
towards the top, which is crowned by the serrated amalabs 
fruit As the sainllcT tower of the Mahi ITandapa is 
finished in a similar manner, I infer with some certainty 
that the entrance porch, or Arddha Mandapa, must also 
have been crowned with an amalaba fruit If the traditions 
of the people could bo relied on, the date of this temple 
would be fixed in the time of Surnj Sen, the founder of 
Gwahor, about A D 275 But the tapormg form of the 
tower IS of a much later period, and os the bnildmg was 
onginally dedicated to Vishnu, I do not think that it can be 
assigned to an carUer date than the seventh or eighth century, 
or perhaps oven later It is said to have been mined bv one 
of the Muhammadan Kings of Dellu TTis name is not 
given, but I conclude ttiat ho must have been Siknndar 
Lodi, partly because the temple was still frequented by pd y" 
gruns m the Somvat year 1497 or A D 1440 iird partlj 
because Sikandor, who reigned frocn T.4U4 to 1617 A D , i» 
known to have destroyed all the tmiiiples in the neighbour 
mg towns of Narwnr, Mandred, and Himatgarh The 
inscription just referred to is out ®n one of the umer pillM 
of the temple and records the ivuoration of a pdgnm at the 
shrmo of Vishnu dunng the rwign of King Lunggara- In 
later years the fane has been famed mto a shrine for the 
Itngam of Siva, but it is now altogether desecrated and 
deserted ( 

The great temple just described stands on the western 
Bide of the nuns one mile to themorth west of the present 
village of Suhauiya. The villa^ contains a small mud 
fort, about 600 feet square outside, and npwards of SOO 
inhabited bouses, of which one third are occupied by Sanawar 
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Brahmans, and one-tliird by Tomara Bajpnts. Close to 
the village, on the west side, there is a small temple or 
AmhiH Devi, and another of Yishnu. In the court-yard of 
these temples a number of sculptures are collected, amongst 
which I observed a figure of Vdnicm, or the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and another of J)ti7'ga slaying the Maliesdsm\ 
or buffalo-demon. Here also I found the three inscriptions, 
Nos Y., Yl., and XY,, dated, respectively, in the Samvat years 
1013,1034, and 1467, or A. H. 956, 977, and 1410 To the 
west of the village there is a rough stone pillar called Bhim 
Sen’s Idt, which is 18 feet in height and 18 inches in 
diameter. It bears a rude inscription in one line, which is 
unfortunately quite illegible. Half a mile to the south of 
the fort there is a colossal Jain figure of Ohaitnatli^ 15 feet 
in height, with a short inscription dated in S. 1467, or A. H. 
1410. It is flanked by two other Jam figures each 6 feet in 
height. All three are standing and naked, and are worship- 
ped by the Sr^waki Baniyas. 

Of the history of Suhaniya, I could only learn that it 
was besieged and ruined by Ajay Chand, Baja of Kanoj, 
who ruled from A. H. 1165 to 1175. This tradition corrobo- 
rates my reading of the Gwalior inscription, No. X., which I 
have referred to Govinda Chandra, the predecessor of Yijaya, 
or Ajaya Chandra. At that time it is said that there was no 
Baja of Suhaniya, but only a Bao-Th^km', who was subject 
to GwaKor, 

Perhaps the most valuable discovery made at Suhaniya 
was the acquisition of a long stone slab inscribed with the 
numerical figures from 1 to 14 in regular order. Its age 
is doubtful, but it is later than the time of the Guptas, and 
earher than A. H. 700. I am inolmed to assign it to the 
fifth or sixth century. The figures from 1 to 10 are re- 
presented by separate cyphers, from 11 to 13 are represented 
in the Roman fashion by 10 with the cyphers for 1, 2, and 3 
added on the right. The figure for 14 is a combination of ' 
the 10 and the 4. This slab I have already sent to London. 

XX. BTJRI CHAR DERI, OR OLD GHANDERI. 

The old city of Oh^nderi is situated 9 miles to the 
north north-west of the present city, and the same distance 
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to the \TC5t norlli ucst of tlio lliim 01i4t, on tlio Bctira 
■River opposite lAilitpur It Ims been In ruins for foveral 
cenluncs, but tbo exact ^rioil of Its ilc'crllon Is not bnown 
It wns ccrtninlv occupinl for some time nficr tbo 'Mutmm 
mndan conquest of 'tinlwn, ns tbero nrn small domes cromi 
ing tbo cupolas of tbo palace Tlio Immcdlato cause of its 
decav ivas tbo transfi r of tbo local govcrnmint to tbo new 
citv and fort of Cbdnden, but ns tbo date of tills event is 
unknown, I can onli conji ctiirc that it mav bnvo tnbcnpbco 
carlv in tlio flftccntU ccntiin, soon nficr iliMwa lind bcMmo 
an independent kingdom Tlin people arc unanimous in 
referring Its foundation to tbo Climdcl pnnecs of 'Nlnboba, 
wlio reigned from nboiit A 1) 700 to llSl Tlio name is 
pronounced mdilTercnllv, either ns Cb'lnden or Clifindcb, 
but tbo latter nlono is used for the famous gossamer muslins 
wliicli nro still manufactured in tbo new cifv The first 
mention of Cbfinderi that I liavo been nblo to find is br 
Icnsbtn, who states that in A II 019, or A- D 1251, 
^nslr itd-dm "Mabmud, of Delhi, sulHliicd CbJndcn and 
Aldlwa, over wbioU bo appointed a governor jVs tbero is 
no mention of any siege, 1 conclude that this must have 
been old Cblnden, and not tbo strong fort of new CliAndcn, 
wbicb, in tboso davs, would most probabU liavo held oat for 
n whole }car instead of being captured without nnvapparent 
rcsistcnco Hut this conquest was not nerraanent. as the 
Hindus were again in possession of Clumuen before tbo time 
of Ala ud-din KUilji, who, in A D 1293, was recommended 
bs tbo kotwal of Delhi to conquer " tbo southern kingdoms 
of Djndustan, such ns Ilanlnnibblwar, Cbitor, JAlwar, and 
Chnndcri ” This recommendation was earned out in A D 
1301, nben his general. Am ul raulk of JIultnn, “ reduced 
tbo cities of Hjaln, llitndu, Dbftr, and Cbftndcn ” In A D 
1321 the place was still in tbo Imnds of tbo Slubnnunndnns, 
when Tugblak SbaU despatched his son with tlio troops of 
Cblnden, Dadnon, and Mfilwa against Tclingilna, Trom this 
tune it remamed m tlio bands of tbo Kings of Delhi nntdthe 
end of tbo thirtccntli century, when Dildwar Khan, Govemw 
of lUdwa, takmg advantage of the troubled state of tbo 
country durmg tho invasion of Timur, declared bis indopcn 
denco and becamo tho first Aluhammadon King of Jlilwa 
Oliandcn Is not monlioncd again until A. D 143*1, when 
Mahmud Khilji bestowed tbo district on Kusrat Khan, who 
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was, however, shortly afterwards displaced by K^lu. 
In the following year E^na Kumbho, of Ohitor, invaded 
M41wa and “ occupied Ghanderi, where the inhabitants and 
soldiers of H4ji KMu revolting from him, received the 
(Hindu) prince with every demonstration of joy Mahmud 
then proceeded in person against Ch^nderi, which held out 
for eight months before the city was taken, and after a few 
days the garrison of the hill-fort capitulated. The Ghanderi 
last-mentioned must certainly be the strong hill-fort of new 
Gh§,nderi, and not the old city of Buri Ghanderi, which, 
though walled, was not capable of making a protracted 
defence. The city alone is mentioned by Ibn Batuta, who 
visited it about A. D, 1336, during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak. His words are — “ We next came to the city of 
Chi^nderi, which is large f and as he makes no allusion to 
the fortress, I think it most probable that his notice must 
refer to the old city. 

Buri Ch6,nderi is situated on the spur of a hill which 
rises about 300 feet above the table-land on the high western 
bank of the Betwa Biver. It is now covered with dense 
jungle, which can only be penetrated by a few narrow paths 
made by the wood-cutters from the neighbomang villages. 
The eastern entrance, which is the most accessible, is still in 
good order. A roughly-paved road cut in the north side of 
the hill leads up to a gateway, inside which the road is more 
carefully paved, and is protected by a parapet wall for about 
half a mile up to a second gateway, which forms the main 
entrance to the ancient city. This gateway is 16 feet high and 
12^ feet wide, and is still in good order. It is built entnely 
of stone, but the lower part only, which is made of large 
stones, appears to me to be of Hindu workmanship. On 
the door-posts are sculptured two female figures holding 
vases of flowers, which are certainly Hindu. But the upper 
part of the gateway, which is crowned by a loop-holed 
parapet with pointed battlements, must, I thmk, have been 
made by the Muhammadans.f At a short distance inside 
towards the north-west, there is a large ruined building 
which is called the palace. Only the lower walls of this 
buildmg now remain, but there is a small balcony of four 


* Bnggs’ Penslita, IV , 204 

t See Plate XCII for a view of the gateway of tlm deserted city 
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pillars resting on projcoting bmokots, nnd crowned by n 
hemispbcrical dome, wbioh Is certainly posterior to the 
llubammndan conquest, and wbicb was most probably built 
by one ot tbo early Musnlniftn Governors 

To tbo sontb of tbo palace I found tbo remains of two 
temples, but they were so ruinous, tbo stones wore so largo, 
and tbo bmsbwood so thick, that I was nnablu to ascertain 
anything about tbom Amongst the nuns of ono of them I 
found a stono msoribed with some modimval letters of tbo 
tenth or eleventh century I fonnd also tho can cd mouth 
of tho water spont which once gave exit to tho water which 
bnd been poured over tbo idol cnsbnncd insido I was 
nnsnooessful in my search for figures amongst tbo mins, but 
at a distance, in n small room only 20 foot by C feet, I found 
21 Jam figures placed against tbo walls, of winch 19 wore 
standing and 2 seated The last two I recognised from their 
symbols of tbo Stcastiia, or mystio cross, nnd tbo orescent, 
as Sii^rstoandiha and Chandraprahlta, who are tho seventh 
and oightth of tho 24 ponhlls of tbo Jams 

XXL CHAKDERI 

The fortress of Cbfindon is sitnntcd on a low flat topped 
bill on tbo edge of the table land overlooking the valley of 
the Botwa. The bod of tho nvor, opposite Obftndon, is 1 060 
feet above the sea tho city of OMnden, on the table land is 
260 feet higher, or 1,800 above the sea , and tho fort is 280 feet 
above the city The fort is one and quarter mile in length from 
north to south hy three fourths of a mile m breadth It is 
very irregnlar m shape on the north and east faces, but tbo 
circuit of the walls, measured on my plan, is rather more 
than 4 miles This indudes the J3Sla-kila, or citadel which 
occupies the north west quarter of the fort, or somewhat less 
than one-fourth of the whole area. The present oity is, pro 
perly speaking, only an outwork of the fort, the greater 

? art of the aotual city to the north nnd west being m mins 
ncludmg the present oity as an outwork, the whole mromt 
of the fort of Chftnden is upwards of five miles, or just the 
same size as Qwahor • Aooordmg to my information tbo 
city still contains 1 893 houses, and about 7,000 mbabitnnts. 
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including 500 honses of Mnsalm^n weavers. There are also 
17 honses of Kanojiya Brahmans, 100 houses of Bundela 
Bajputs, 50 houses of Jajliotiya Baniyas, and 30 houses of 
SrdioalctSi or Jains. But the ruins of the true city outside 
the walls extend over a space of at least three square miles, 
from the Sinhpur palace on the north to the Katti-gMh on 
the south, a distance of four miles, with a mean breadth of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The greater part of this 
space is covered with the ruins of stone-houses, amongst 
which the most conspicuous are the tomb of Mewa Shah, 
and a Madrassa, or college. The tomb is situated on a lofty 
mound, which was most probably the site of a Hindu temple. 
There are popularly said to be 360 public bmldings of 
several kinds, as 360 Masjids^ 360 Madrassa, or colleges, 
360 JBao7^is, or reservoirs of water, 360 Sm'ais, or inns, 
and 360 To^nhs. Bew of these buildings now exist, and none 
of any architectural pretensions , but the numbers may he 
accepted as showing the popular opinion as to the great 
extent of the city in former days 

The lower out-work or present city has five gates ; on 
the east is the Taliya JDarwdza, on the north is the Delhi 
Dai^wS^za, or Delhi gate; on the west are the Dalcio' Dai'wdza 
and the Clianga Dat'wdza, and on the south is the Khmii- 
Dai'wdza, or bloody gate,” which leads up to the citadel. 
The last gate received its name from its position at the foot 
of the cliff, from which condemned criminals were hurled. 
The entrance to the citadel is called the JEawd Danodza, or 
“ windy gate.” The bmldings inside are now poor and 
ruinous, but the Dawd Mahal, or “ palace’ of breezes,” was 
probably as convenient and comfortable a residence as the 
more costly edifices of other places. The fort is badly 
supphed with water, the citadel bemg dependent on a single 
tank inside, which frequently dries up, and on a large tank 
at the foot of the hill outside, which is connected with the 
upper works by a covered way. This tank is called the 
Bi?'al Sdgai\ but I was unable to gain any trustworthy in- 
formation regarding the date of its construction. Some 
referred it to Kiodti- Vai'inma, the Chandel Prince of Mahoha, 
who reigned m the latter part of the eleventh century. But 
as this would place the erection of the Ch^nderi fort long 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest, I think that the tradi- 
tion IS very doubtful. 
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The most onnous work about Ohftmlcn is tbo Kailt 
or " out gate,” which is a pass hewn through tho 
rook m tho form of a gateway on tbo high road leading 
from Ohdnden towards tho south Tho mam cutting is 192 
feet m length by 89 feet in breadth and 80 foot m height 
In tho rmdmo of tho cutting, a portion of rock has been loft 
which 18 hown mto tho form of a gateway, with a pomted 
arch flanked by slopmg towors This opening is 17 foot long 
and llj feet wido.* On tho north side of tho pass a long 
flight of steps, also hown out of tbo rook, leads to the top 
of tho gateway, over wbioh aro some small rooms now m 
rums On each side of tho gateway thoro is a sunken tablet 
containing two msonptiona, — ono in Persian, and tho other m 
Nftgan letters, — m which it is recorded that this most useful 
and oostly work was made by Jiman Khdn, tho son of Shir 
Khan, in the Samvat year 1547, or A. D 1490, durmg the 
reign of Qhils Shah, of Mftlwn Tho people still call hi m 
Ohunan Khan, and his name is so written m tho Ndgan m- 
sonption. His father. Shir Khan, then hold the governor 
ship of Chdndon, but ho rebelled on the death of Ghi4s 
Shah in A. D 1600, and was apparently succeeded by his 
son, as Penshta states that the government was conferred on 
Mimat Khdn, which I presume to be the same name as Jiman 
Khdn, as tho two might easily be mistaken when written m 
Persian oharaoters t 

I have already stated that the eadiest nobco which I 
have been able to And refemng with certamty to the great 
fortress of Ohinden, is Penshta’s brief account of its siege 
by Ala ud dm Mahmud, of Malwa, m A I) 1488 J The 
place hnd belonged to his predecessors, the Ghon Kings of 
Malwa, and, after Mahmud’s snooessful rebelhon, it was 
occupied by Prmoe TJmar Ghon aided by a large force of 
Rajputs, which was led by Bamn Kumbho m person. “ Tho 
siege of O h An den occupied eight months, when Sultan 
Mnh mTid, bcconung impatient, resolved to take it, if possible, 

• B«Pl*teIOIV for*Ti»w of 

t B«o Bengal Adatlo BodatT’a JototHiI, IL. MB. far a notlee of thb ffdtmj bj Llmta- 
nesi Uacdosald. Ha calla h famcpoa or panago, whkb bom cut wHb 

■lnpoodoits labour thro ngb % aoUd took lOO high.** 'Hn tnoc riptl on, H la " aeta 

forth that the lofty gat« of Q um i J and EerdU. near tba tank, wera crec to d Juman Ebto, 
am of Shir KbTi, by order of tba Sultan na Salitfa GbUa-ud-dis on the llth Jftmid in 
Banl A. H. 700.** Tbladaia abonld b* 900 A or A. D 1101, the writer bayfag raad 
Ml* or arreo trwteail of tlaa or ntnia. 
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by surprise ; and, beading a party himself, he escaladed the 
lower town in the dead of night, and carried it, putting many 
of the enemy to the sword. Some few made their escape 
into the hill fort, hut they were closely besieged,’’ and, after 
a few days, surrendered themselyes on condition that their 
lives should be spared. The government was then conferred 
on Malik Muzafar Ibrahim, who was still in charge in A. D. 
1453, when he joined his master on his invasion of Guji4t, 
where he did good service with the Ch^nderi troops. A few 
years later he must either have died, or have been removed, 
as his successor, Mahabat Khan, was killed in battle in 
A. D. 1461. 

The next mention of Ch^nderi is in A. D 1482, when 
Shir Khan, the governor, was direeted by his master, GhiS-s 
Shah, of Malwa, to collect the forces of Bhilsa Sdrangpur 
and Ghdnderi for the purpose of opposing Bahlol Lodi, of 
Delhi, who had attacked Rantambhdwar.’^ Shir Khan 
marched to Bi{lna, but Bahlol, rather than risk a battle, re- 
treated, and Shir Khan pursued him towards Delhi, when 
the politic Bahlol paid him a sum of money to retire without 
molesting the country. Eighteen years later, in A. D. 1500, 
during the disorders that followed on the accession of Kasir 
Shah, Shir Khan rebelled, and being joined by many other mal- 
content nobles, advanced towards the capital. He was defeat- 
ed by the king in person near Shrangpur, who pursued him 
as far as Chdnderi, and then returned to his capital of Mandu. 
Shir KJian a gain' returned to Ohdnderi to collect fresh troops, 
but being attacked by the king’s forces within two kos of the 
city, he was mortally wounded and died while he was being 
carried from the field on an elephant. His body was after- 
wards disinterred by N&.sir Shah, and hung up in the town- 
of ChS^nderi. He was most probably succeeded by his son 
Jiman Khan, as I have already noticed in my account of 
the Katti-GMU, 

In A. D. 1513 Shirza Khan was governor of Cbanderi, 
but nothing is recorded of him save his loyalty to the reign- 
ing prince, Mahmud II. In the same year he was succeeded 
by Bohjat Khan, who, dreading the influence of Medini Bai, 
the Bajput minister, first excused himself from attending at 
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court, and shortly aftenrarda went into open rebellion with 
many other nobles The pnnoe, Shhib Khan, was invited to 
assume the reins of government, and tliey addressed a peti 
tion to Sikandar Lndi, of Delhi, begging him to send a force 
to their, assistance, because "the infidel Bajputs had gained 
an alarming asoendanoy over the llnhammadans m Malwa,” 
and their chief, Medmi Bai, " had virtiially become master 
of the country and its resources ”* S&hib Khan advanced 
to Ohdnden, where he was met by Bohjat Khan, and pro- 
claimed king under the title of Muhammad Shah Mahmud 
immediately moved towards Oli&nderi, but his march was 
checked by the arrival of the Delhi army of 12 000 horse, 
which Sikandar Ludi had despatched for the support of the 
new king Denshta states that a proposal was made secretly by 
Medmi itai to read the pnhho prayers, and to com the money 
m the name of Sikandar, which was spumed by Bohjnt Khan, 
as it offered him no personal advanta^ whatever He accord 
mgly made an excuse to separate himself from the Delhi 
troops, which was the very object that Medmi Eai 
wished for The Delhi troops were then re-called, and 
?ohjat Khan, despairing of further assistance, made over 
tnres for peace, which were gladly accepted by Mahmud, 
who ceded to the rebel prmoe the forts of Bnism, Bhilso, 
and Dhdmom for his support and presented him with ten 
lakhs of copper fanLas and twelve elephants By these 
terms the fort of Ohlnden reverted to the kmg, and was 
garrisoned by Medmi Kai’s Bnjpnt followers This able 
chief also managed to get possession of the strong fort of 
GHlgron, the capital of Kuiohiwftra But Mahmud’s eyes 
bemg now opened to the designs of his mmister, ho resolved 
to ^mson tlieso forts with his own troops, and mnrohed 
again St Gdgron But Medmi Bai being jomed by EAna 
Sanga, of Ohitor, Mahmud was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and Ohdndon and Qftgron thus rommned m the possession of 
tho Hindus In 1518, however, Ohinden would appear to 
have boon recovered by the rebel obiefa ns Ibrahim ludi, of 
Delhi, dojratcd an officer to Chftnden " to romam with Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Prmce of Malwa ’ t 

Tho possession of Chdndon hnd boon ono of tho 
ohcnshed ohjocts of Sikandar laidi As early ns 1600 he hnd 
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agreed to support Shalidb-ud-din against his father, N^sir 
Shah, on condition that Ch^nderi should he made over to 
him. This project failed ; hut, in 1613, Sikandar took ad- 
vantage of the invitation of the rebel governor, Bohjat 
Khan, to send a larger force to Ch^nderi, soon after •which, 
according to Berishta, he issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the acquisition of Ch^nderi to his dominions. In 
another place Kerishta quotes a statement that “public 
prayers were actually read, and coin struck in the name of 
Sikandar Ludi.” But as none of these coins have yet been 
found to my knowledge, I think it more probable that the 
reading of the prayers was confined to his own army, and 
that, on the departure of the Delhi troops, the prayers were 
read, and the coin struck as usual in the name of Mahmud, 
the reigning King of Malwa. But the occupation of Ohan- 
deri by Ibrahim Ludi was more permanent, as I possess a 
com of this prince, a square copper tanka, minted after the 
type of the Malwa coinage, and bearing his tribal name of 
Ludi. "We learn also from Berishta that Ibrahim’s power 
was fully established in Chanderi ; for, on the rebellion of 
Hasen Khan Birmali, the king “sent a private order to 
some holy men of Chdnderi to cut off Hasen Khan, and he 
was accordingly assassinated in his bed.” The exact date of 
the annexation of Chanderi to the Dellii kingdom is not 
stated, but it must have been in A. D. 1629, when Ibrahim 
took advantage of the death of the rebel prince, Muham- 
mad Shdh, to carry off his yoimg son, Ahm4d Shah, leaving 
a dependent of his own in the government of Chanderi. in 
the following year, however, Ibrahim was defeated at Dhol- 
pur by Rana Sanga when “many of the Hmdu chiefs, who 
, till then had adhered to the Eling of Delhi, deserted him,” 
and Oh^nderi, amongst other important places, having fallen 
into the hands of the Kana, was bestowed on Medim Rai. 

Krom this time until A. D. 1627j Chanderi enjoyed a 
long peace under its able Hindu ruler, Medmi Bai. But 
in that year the Emperor Baber having nearly lost the battle 
of K^nwa against the confederated Hindu princes, deter- 
mined to fulfil his vow of waging a holy war against the 
infidels. “ Medmi Kai, the Chief of Chanderi, and one of 
the most formidable of them, was the first object of his 
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Tongcancc ”* Babor readied tlio place on tbo 20th January 
1528, and linving m mm olTercd to Slcdmi Itai the distnct 
of Sbamaftbld in oiolmngo for OIiAnderi, proceeded to con 
struct bis batteries, and to make preparations for an escalade 
On tbo 28tli be captured tbo lower out work of tbo fort by 
oscnlndo, and on the following morning assaulted the citadel 
Tbo mam assault was directed against tbo pomt wboro tbo 
wall of tbo oat work protootiim tbo Kirat SAgar joins tbo 
main wall of tbo citadol Tins out-work wras taken by 
storm, and the garrison retired to tbo citadol, but only for a 
short time, to perform tbo last dreadful sacriilco of tho joliar, 
by putting all tbeir wives and daugbtors to death “ Tlicn," 
says Babor, “ tbo pagans ruslicd out complotclv naked to 
attack us, and engaging with ungovernable fury drove our 
peoplo along tbo ramparts ” Thus after a siege of rather 
less than ono month, tbo strong fort of Obdndon was taken 
by a bold escalade, mded by the do'pair of tho garrison 
Babor left tbo fort m charge of AbmAd Sbab, tbo nophow 
of llabmud Sbab, as tbo unfavourable nows wbiob ho had 
just received from the cast compelled him to give up bis 
proieoted compaign against Bnisln, Bbilsa, and Sftrangpur, 
and thus Cbdudori onco more camo into tbo possession of a 
member of tbo royal family of Mnlwa 


Dunne tho life tune of Babor, bis govomor romamed 
m undisturbed possession of Ohftndon but m March 1681, 
witbm SIX wools after bis death, Mnlwa was mvaded by 
BabAdur Bbab, of Gmaritt who, after takmgMAnduby storm, 
pMoeeded ngoiust SdbAdi, tbo Hindu Prmoo of Baisln, 
Bbilsa, and Sarangpur Sdbkdi was taken prisoner by 
treaobery, and Baisfn having fallen after a long siege, the whole 
of MAlwa became tnbutary to BabAdur Sbab, who appointed 
Alam Khan, altiu Jel41 Klian Jigat to the governorship of 
Ohfmden, Biusln, and Bbilsa Bahftdur Sbab was killed m 
1636, and m the foUowmg year MuUu Klinn, one of the old 
nobles of Malwa, reduced tbo greater part of the country 
under bis anthonty and assumed tbe sovereignty of Mnlwa 
with the title of KAdir Shah At the same tune Bhaput 
and Puran Mall, tbe sons of Baia SilhAdi, recovered their 
family posaessions of Eaistn and OhAnden, and acknowledged 
themselves as vassals of the new kmg KAdir Shah was 
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removed in 1540 by the famous Shir Shah, and shortly after- 
wards, Raisin having been taken by treachery, ChcA-nderi 
was surrendered without a blow to the Afghan conqueror, 
who appointed his general, Shuja Khan, sole Governor of 
Malwa.’' 

During the reigns of Shir Shah and his son IsMm Shah, 
Malwa remained under the able administration of Shuja 
Elhan. On the return of Hum^yun, however, in A. D. 1654, 
the Afghan Governor was on the point of declaring himself 
independent, and of coining money in his own name, when 
he fell ill and died. But the project was carried out liy his 
eldest son, Malik Bay5,zid, who assumed the title of Sultan 
B^z Bahadur, and struck coins in his own name, of which 
I possess several specimens. In 1561 Mdlwa was invaded 
by Akbar’s general, Adam Khan, and in the following year 
it was finally annexed to the Mogul Empire of Delhi, as I 
have already related in the notice of Bdz Bahadur’s career 
in my account of S^lrangpur. Erom this time, until the decay 
of the Muhammadan power in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Ohanderi formed a part of the Suha of Malwa, 
one of the great divisions of the Mogal empire of Delhi. 
About A. D. 1680 the Bundela Chief, Devi Sinh, was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Ch^nderi distiict by the King of 
Delhi. He was succeeded by his son, Durga, Sinh, and his 
grandson, Durjan Sinh, the latter of whom took advantage 
of the weak state of the Delhi empue to make himself 
virtually mdependent His name is recorded on a stone 
seat, or throne, in the palace of Ch^nderi, with the Samvat 
date of 1778, or A D. 1721, which was probably the year of 
his accession. He was still reignmg in S 1811, or A D. 
1754, as recorded on a pillar at Banpur, to the east of Chan- 
deri. He was succeeded by M&n Sinh, Aniruddh Sinh, 
R§,m-Ohandr, and Mor PrahHd. The last chief ascended 
the thi’one about A. D 1811. He was a great drunkard, and 
his imbecility, and the predatory habits of his subjects, 
excited the cupidity and vengeance of Daolat Rao Sindhia, 
who, in A. D. 1816, sent General Baptiste agamst Ohanderi. 
The fort was captured after a short resistance, and the Raja 
fled to Jhansi. With the approval of the British Govern- 
ment, Baptiste annexed the greater part of the province to 
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the Mahratta domimons, leaTing only the small distnot of 
Binpur to llor PrahlAd This drnnken chief died in 1848, 
and iraB succeeded hy his son, Mnrdan Sinh, who, m 1867, 
joined the mutineers m wrestmg the district of Ohhnden 
from the Bntish authonties In A D 1844 the distnot 
had been made over to the Bntish Government for the pay 
ment of the oontmgent commanded hy Bntish officers In 
1868 it was captured by Sir Hugh Bose, and has now been 
finally annexed to the Entish domimons in exchange for 
Jh&im. 

XXn KHAJURAHO 

The ancient oitjf of KhajnrAho, the capital of the 
Chandel Rajputs, is situated 84 miles to the south of Mahoba, 
27 miles to the east of Ohhatrpur, and 26 miles to the north 
west of Pauna. It is inserted m sheet No 70 of the 
Indian Atlas as Kpjrow, m north latitude 24 61', and east 
longitude 80 , just 4 miles to the south of EAjnagar, and 
withm 8 mdea of the west bonk of the Oane River The word 
"mines’ is attached to it m the map, which is, I behove, a 
mistake for “ rums ’’ The earbest mention of this capital 
by name is by Abu Bihin who aooompamed Mahmud in 
his campaign agamst KAbnjar m A 1) 1022 He calls it 
Kajurdhah, the capital of Jajahutt and places it at 80 
pimsangs, or about M miles, to the south east of Kanoj • The 
true direction however, is almost due south and the distance 
about twice 80 parasanM, or 180 miles The next mention 
of Khajnrftho is by Ibn Batnta who visited it about A. D 
1836 He calls it Kqjurd and describes it as having a lake 
about one mile m length, which was surrounded by idol 
temples t These are stfll standmg, and form, perhaps, the 
largest group of costly Hmdu temples that is now to bo 
found m Northern India 

The earbest mention of the provmce is by Hwen Thsang 
in A D 041 He calls it Oht-oht to or J'ajhoit, and places 
the capital at 1,000 li, or 107 miles, to the north east of Ujaln t 
The bearmg is sufficiently accurate, but the distance is 
about double 1,000 It, or upwards of 800 miles, whether we 
take Mahoba or KhajurAho to have been the chief city at 
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the time of Hwen Thsaug’s visit. He describes the capital 
as being 15 or 16 li, or upv^ards of 2^ miles in. circuit, and 
the people as being mostly heretics or Tvorshippers of the 
gods. There vrevc many dozens of monasteries, but only a 
few monks, while there were about 1,000 Brahmans 
attached to 12 temples. Tho king himself was a Brahman, 
but a staunch Buddhist. The country was famous for its 
fertility, and was much freq^uented by learned men from all 
parts of India. 

Brom these accounts of Hwen Thsaug and Abu Bihan, 
it is evident that the ^n'ovince of Jajhoti corresponded with 
the modern district of Bundelkhand, in its widest extent. 
The Chinese pilgrim states that the proiunce was 4,000 li, 
or 667 miles, in circuit, which would form a square of about 
167 miles to each side. Kow, Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent is said to have oiiginally comprised all the country 
to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the Betwa 
Biveronthe west, to the temple of Vmdhya Vdsmi Devi, 
near jMirza])ur, on the east, including the districts of 
Chanderi, Sfigar, and Billiari, near the sources of the Narbada 
on the soutli. But these are also tlie limits of the ancient 
country of the Jajhotiya Brahmans, which, according to 
Buchanan’s information, extended from the Jumna on the 
north to the Narbada on the south, and from Urcha on the 
Betwa Biver in the west to the Bundela Nala on the east. 
The last is said to be a small stream which falls into the 
Ganges near Bandras, and within two stages of Mirzapur. 
During the last 25 years I have traversed this tract of 
country repeatedly in all directions, and I have found the 
Jajhotiya Brahmans distributed over the whole province, 
but not a single family to the north of the Jumna or to the 
west of the Betwa I have found them at Barwa S^gar 
near IJrcha on the Betwa, at Mohda near Hamirpur on the 
Jumna, at Bajnagar and Kbajuraho near the Kane Kiver, 
and at TJdaipoor, Path^ri and Eran, between Chanderi and 
Bhilsa. In Chanderi itself there are also Jajhotiya JBomiyas 
which alone is almost sufficient to show that the name is 
not a common family designation, but a descriptive term of 
more general acceptance. The Brahmans derive the name 
of Jajhotiya from Yajur-hota, an observance of the 
Yajurved , but as the name is applied to the JBaniyas^ or grain- 
dealers, as well as to the Brahmans, I think it almost 
certain that it must be a mere geographical designation 
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dcnvcd from tlio nnmo of llioir country Jnjlioti Tliis 
opinion IS confirmed lij otlicr Mcll known names of tlio 
Bralimnnical tribes, ns Kanojiya from Knnoj, Oaiir from 
Gaur, Sancani/a or Snrjiipdnya from Sai^u pAr, tlio oppo- 
Eito bank of tbo Sni^ii Ulicr, DnScira from DrAvira, 
in tbo Dakbnn, Mail/iila from Stlthila, He TIioso oi- 
nmplcs aro siifllcicnt to slion tbo provnlcncoiof gcogmpbical 
names nmonrat tbo diiisions of tbo Bmbmanical tribes, and 
as cacb division is found most numirouslj m tbo provinoo 
from Tvbioh it derives its nnmo, I concludo ivitli some cor 
taintj that tbo coiintrv in ivbicb tbo 3njboti>n Brabmans 
prcpondcrato must bo tbo actual province of Jnjhoti 

As tbo Enja of Tnjlioti was a Brabman at tbo timo of 
Ilwcn Tlisangs iisit, no baio a limit to tbo xiso of tbo 
Cbnndcl dimnstv, bj ivbicli mo can correct tbo dates of tbo 
local annalists of tbo earlier dvnasty of Jajbotiya Brabmans 
Tlioro aro no traditions wbatover, and tbo only remains that 
I can nttnbulo witli anv ccrtaintv to tins period are a singlo 
pUkred temple. No 21, called Oanl/mi, and a bigh mound. 
No 28, mbitb is most probably a mined monastery But 
there are scvoral other mmed monnds to tbo north and cast 
of tbo nllngo of Knjiirubo, nbicli aro most probably tbo 
romnins of somo of tbo monasteries mentioned hr Ilmon 
Tbsang I infer that tbo Oanlhat temple was n Suddlust 
building because I found lung amongst tbo ruins outside, 
tbo podestal of a colossal draped figure inscribed mitb tbo 
meU known formula of tbo Buddhist faith, " Be dhamima 
het» prahhava" Ac , in ebaraoters similar to those of the 
SArnStb inscription, wbieb are generally assigned to tbo 
sntb or sovontli century Over tbo contro of the ontranco 
to tbo sanctum tbero is a four-armed fomalo figure of 
Dharmmd, the second member of tbo Buddhist trmd, and 
tbo passive agent of creation according to tbo enrber 
Buddhists, but tbo first poison of tbo triad, and tbo aotiro 
creator of tbo universe according to tlio matoriabstio doc- 
trines of tbo later Buddhists Tbo bigb mound. No 28 
I take to be the rommus of a Buddhist monastery, beeauso 
1 was able to trace the walls of many of tbo surroundmg 
cells Both tbo mound and the tomple aro close to the 
group of Jam temples, a proximity wluoh I have observed 
in other places with tbo ancient Buddhist remains and tbo 
modem Jam temples 
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Of tlie famous dynasty of Gliandel Rajputs, tlie remains 
are more numerous and more interesting than those of any 
otlier ancient family. The remains of the powerful Q-upta 
dynasty are more important, hut they are at present con- 
fined almost entirely to coins and insciiptions, while those 
of the Chdndels include some of the most magnificent and 
costly temples in l^Torthern India. As the history of this 
dynasty wdl he discussed in my account of Mahoha, which 
will follow immediately, I will confine my account of Kha- 
juraho to a description of its temples and ruins, which still 
exist to attest the former splendour of this powerful dynasty. 

Khajurilho is a small village of 162 houses, containing 
rather less than 1,000 inhabitants ; amongst these there are 
single houses of seven dilTerent divisions of the JajlioUya 
Brahmans, and eleven houses of Chhndel Rajputs, the chief 
of whom claim descent from Raja J?aramdl JDeo, the anta- 
gonist of the famous Prithi Raj. The village is situated at 
the south-east corner of the KhajxiT-Sdgar or Ninora~Tdl, 
which is about half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth when full, but less than half of that width in the 
dry season. The village is surrounded on all sides by 
temples and ruins, but these are more thickly grouped in 
three separate spots on the west, on the north, and on the 
south-east. The western group, which consists entirely of 
Brahmanical temples, is situated on the banks of the Sib- 
Sagar, a narrow sheet of water, about three-quarters of a 
mile in length from north to south in the ramy season, but 
not more than 600 feet square during the dry season. It is 
three-quarters of a mile from the village, and the same 
distance from the northern group of ruins, and a full mile 
from the south-eastern group of Jain temples Altogether 
the ruins cover about one square mile ; but as there are no 
remams of any kind between the western group and the 
Rliajur Sagar, the boundary of the ancient city could not 
have extended beyond the west bank of the lake. On the 
other three sides of the lake, the ruins are continuous ex- 
tending over an oblong space 4,500 feet in length from 
north to south, and 2,600 feet in breadth from east to west 
with a ch’cmt of 14,000 feet or nearly 3f miles. This 
corresponds almost exactly with the size of the capital 
as recorded by Hwen Thsang in A, I) 641, but at some later 
period the city of Rhajur^ho was extended to the east and 
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south ns fnr ns the Knnr Xnln, svhpn it lind n circuit ot not 
)c«s thnn three nncl s Imlf miles • As "Mnliohs must Imvehccn 
nhotil tlio some siro ns IvhnjiirAhn, it is ilnulitfiil irhich of llio 
tiro iins Ihcnpilnl nt llu time of Jliien Tlissnf,'s visit Jtiit 
ns tlio ven nniiu. of Mnlm^ia or l/nho/tani >iiri/nra, the 
"cili of the emt jiitiilee," is speenlli coiiiiecicil irilji (ho 
rise of the CliAudd (Iiiinsli, I Hunk it most pnilnlile tint 
Khnjunlm must liaio Ikjcu the cnpitnl of tlioesriler (hnnstj' 
of Jnjlioiiin llrihnmiis It is tlunferc nimost eertsinli ns 
old us tile licKiiiiimp of the seventh ceiitiin , nnd if ire mny 
judge from tlio ‘‘ iinny don ns of Ihidilliist monnslcncs ' seen 
li) tlio Chinese pilgrim in A J) Gil, its date must reach 
hack to tlio first ccntiirj of tlio Chnstinn en 

In dc'orihing llic nuns of Khajiirlho I irill liegm mlh 
Iho group of temple's on tlio west, nnd conclude irith the 
group oil the south east, ncconling to the consecutive num- 
liers of mi survev Hiis pinn is the most convenient tint 
can ho folloived ns tho nniit of find date' for tho dlfTercnt 
temples nllogcllii r precludes nni chronolopcil nrrangement 
Tho relalivo ages of some of them nro knoiin, and there 
are no less than three large dated inscnpliona in tho iicslem 
group of tempUs liut ns tivo of them aro in one temple, 
nnd ns not ono of them Is, perhaps, in its oiaginnl position, it Is 
douhtful ivholhcr nnv ono of them refers lo Iho budding m 
vrluch it IS noiv placed It is clear hoivovcr, that thev must 
belong lo this group, nnd ns all (lio temples except oiio 
arc ovidentlv of nliout tlio same ngo, ivliilc tlic throe inscrip- 
tions have a range of onlj 1-7 vears, from A D OSl to 1001, 

I think Hint tho mass of tlio western mwup mav ho assigned 
with tome certainty to tlio tenth nnd ciovontli centuries In 
tho following account of tlio Kliajiirftlio temples I havo 
ndlicred to tho names by wliicli they nro now known 
to the people, hut ns some of tlicso havo been olinnged oven 
witUm ray remembrance, nnd as many of them nro un- 
doubtedly ivrong, I linve also numbered them according to 
their positions m my survey of tho nims, so that anj one 
of them may horcaftcr bo roforred to with certainty 

No 1, called Chaonaat Jogmi, or tho ‘‘C4 female 
gohhns," appears to ho tlio most ancient temple nt Klityu 
lAho It IS situated to tho south west of tho Sib SAgar on 
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a low rocky ridge, 25 feet above tbe level of tbe country. 
It is tbe only one of all the temples that is not placed due 
north and south. It is also the only temple that is built of 
granite, all the others bemg of a fine light coloured sand- 
stone from the quarries on the east bank of the l^ane Iliver. 
The Yoginis, or Joginis^ arc female go]}lins who attend upon 
Kdlij the goddess of slaughter. 'When a battle takes place, 
they are said to rush frantically to the field uith their bowls 
to catch the blood of the slain, w'hich they quafi* with 
delight. In the JPrahodha Cliandroddya they arc called the 
“ spouses of demons who dance on the field of battle ” 
Erom their connexion with the blood-di’inking goddess Kali, 
it is probable that the temple may have been ofignallj^ 
devoted to siva — a suggestion which is partly confirmed h}^ 
the position of a small shrine of Ganesa on the same rocky 
ridge immediately in front of the entrance. But as the 
Brahmans on the spot assert that the dedication of a temple 
to the Jogiim ensures victory to tbe dedicator, it is possible 
that this temple may still retain its original namc,^ Under 
this view, however, we might expect to find the temples of 
the Joginis rather numerous, as many generals would be 
willing to purchase victory at so cheap a rate. But as this 
is the only shrine of these goddesses that I have yet met 
with, I am inclined to doubt the tradition, and to assign the 
temple to Durgri or Kali, the consort of Siva. 

The central temple of the Chaonsat Jogini has alto- 
gether disappeared, and only the surrounding walls, nil h 
the 61- small cells of the fenjale goblins, now lemam. The 
court-yard is oblong in shape, being 102y feet in length 
from north-east to south-west, and 59^ feet in breadth. 
The walls are 5-J feet thick, and arc pierced all round 
with small cells, each 3 feet deep, 2 feet 41 inches broad, 
and 3| feet high. The entrance of each cell, which is 
only 32 inches high and IS inches wide, ha'^ once been 
closed by a double wooden door, as shown by the mortice 
holes in the giumte lintels. Externally, each cell is 
coveied with a small pyramidal roof, vhich was origiinlly 
crowned with three amalaha fruits, one over the otluT, 
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snnnonnted by a pointed pinnaolo By this arrangement 
each cell is aotnaUy a distmot temple, m irhioh iras most 
possibly enshrmed the statue of a Jofftnt, or perhaps a pholho 
emblem of Siva , bat the former is the more probable if one 
may take the popular name as a gmde. In the middle of the 
south Treat end there is a smgle large coU, ansTTenng in size 
to the entrance gate Tvay at the north-cast end, and on the 
east Bide of this mU there is a narroTr passage of only 2 
feet leadmg to tho outside Internally the ornament is 
hnuted to trro sunken lines round the upper half of eiich 
door Tvay, and to a peoubar triangular projection oror the 
front of each ceU. Extern ally the only ornament consists 
of three horizontal bands of broad flat mouldings, irhioh 
run all round the huildmg, and of a bold projection at the 
back of each cell, Tvhioh are m excellent keepmg inth the 
simple and massive oharaofer of the bnildm^ Altogether the 
Ohaomat Jbgtnt is one of the most ennons bmldmgs that 
I have vet met mth Of its age I cannot speak with any 
certamty I think, hoTverar, that it is beyond all doubt 
the oldest budding at Khajurftho, and therefore pnor to 
A D 000 , and if the simple and eron rude form of the 
peculiar triangular ornament over each cell may be taken ns 
the onginal of the more elaborate ornaments of the same 
kmd which ore found m sn other Buddhist and Brahmamcal 
excavations at Kholn and Dhamuftr, then this temple must 
be of older date than the sixth or seventh century • But as 
this simpler form may, perhaps, bo due solely to the diiSoulty 
of workmg anything more elaborate In such a hard and 
coarse mnterii ns the Khajurfiho gramte, it can only bo 
accepted as a doubtful test of greater autiqmty I think, 
however, that I am qmte safe in plaomg the date of tho 
Chaoiisat Jogin\ m the eighth century of the Christian era, 
mth a reservation that it may be probably oven two or throe 
ceutunos older 

No 2 is a small ruined temple of Ganeaa, which is 
situated on n lower level of the rooW ndgo m front of tho 
entrance of tho Cliaonsat Jogini lue figure of tho god, 
which IS 0 feet high, faces the Jogmi temple, and is evident- 
ly connected Tvith it, just as the hull of Siva and tho boar 
of Vishnu are alivays placed laomg the temples of those 
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gods. But tlio buildiug is of sand-stone, and on that ground 
alone I am satisfied that it must be of later date than the 
old granite temple of the Joginis. The figure of Ganesa 
also is very elaborately carved, and cannot, I think, be older 
than the tenth or eleventh century, when the worship of Siva 
began to prevail over that of Vishnu. 

No. 3, called Kanddriya Maliddeo^ is the largest of all 
the Khajiuaho temples, being 109 feet in length and 69 J feet 
in width externally, with a height of 116-J feet above the 
ground, or 88 feet above its oum floor. Its general plan is 
similar to that of most of the larger mediaeval temples of 
Northern India.^ It has the usual arddlia-mandaxxi, or 
portico, the mandapat or nave, the malid-omndapa^ or tran- 
sept, the aniardla, or ante-chamber, and the garblia-gnlia^ 
or sanctum, each of which has its separate pinnacled roof 
rising in regular gradation from the low pyramid of the 
entrance to the lofty spire of the sanctum. But the interior 
arrangement differs from the usual construction in having an 
open passage all round the sanctum, which thus forms a sort 
of high altar at the inner end of the temple. This open 
jiassage also necessitated a change in the exteiior arrange- 
ment, which, instead of the usual dead walls of the sanctum, 
has three open porticoes at the back and sides similar to 
those of the malid-mandapa for the purpose of lighting the 
passage round the sanctum. By this alteration the breadth 
of the sanctum externally is as great as that of the malid-^ 
mandapa^ or transept, and the plan thus becomes a large 
double cross, mstead of the simpler and more beautiful single 
cross of the common plan. The recessed ceilings of this 
temple are singularly beautiful and most ingeniously varied. 
That of the transept, between the four central pillars, is a 
large circle vuth eight small richly-cusped circles rising 
above it, each with its bold pendent drop from the centre, 
and the top closed by another elaborately carved chcle, from 
which the pendent drop has unfortunately fallen. The ceil- 
ing of the mandapa^ or nave, is formed of four cusped 
squares placed diagonally, and closed by a similar square at 
top, each square having a rich pendent hanging from its 
centre. But the richness of the carvings is rivalled by the 
profusion of the sculptures, which have been inserted with 
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the most liberal hand TThorovor a rostmg place could he 
found There are ten groups on the Tvalls of the transept, 
and each of its four pillara IiM eight projeeting brackets for 
the reception of statues Tho walls of the sanotum also are 
cororod with soulptnres, and I counted no loss than 226 
statues inside the temple, and 040 outside, or 872 statues 
altogether, of which tho greater number are from 2^ to 
noarljf 8 feet in height. Tho intonor it is impossible to 
describe from tho variety and multiplicity of its details 
The pbnth of tho temple is formed of a snooession of bold 
and deep monldmgs, 18 feet m height, that slope rapidly 
upwards and give it a look of swid stability, wbioh is m 
excellent keeping with the massive superstruoture Imme- 
diately above the plinth there are three broad belts of sculp- 
ture running oomplotoly round the temple Tho principal 
groups are in the recesses between the pHlars of the transept 
and sanotum All of these are highly indecent, and most of 
them are disgustmgly obscene, but the remainder of tho 
sculptures are the ordmary representations of the Hmdu 
gods and goddesses, m different positions and under various 
forms Above these there are several bands of projecting 
mouldings that completely encircle the temple and form 
oomices to the pillared Mconies of the nave, transept and 
sanctum. Tliese are succeeded by more bands of sculptures, 
and small pillared recesses and numerous pinnacles, whiob 
are repeat^ agam and sgam np to the top of the spire, which 
IS formed of a large amalaia fruit surmounted by a bell 
shaped ornament Tho general effect of this gorgeons Inmry 
of embeUishmeut is extremely pleasing although the eye is 
often distracted by the mnltiplioity of the details 

This magnificent temple oontains a marble Ungam of 
Mahadeo, 4J feet in girth, and over tho centre of the 
entrance to the sanotum there is a small figure of Siva, with 
figures of Brahma and Vishnu to the nght and left It was 
therefore originally dedicated to Siva, and the Ungam is most 
probably the old one that was at first enshnned m the 
temple There is no inscription now remaimng to show 
its date, but there are masons’ marks of smgle letters on 
many of the stones, and on tho under side of a beam there 
is the word dasan, or '* beam ” in well executed Kutda 
cliaraoters, which prove that the temple cannot be older than 
the tenth or eleventh oentniy, a date winch I should otherwise 
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be inclined to adopt on account of tlie gross indelicacy of 
the principal sculptures. 

Immediately to the north of the last there is a small 
half ruined temple, No. 4, which has been repaired and 
added to in the present century by the Eajas of Ohhatrpur. 
It is called simply Mahddeo, which is correct, as there is a 
figure of Siva over the centre of the entrance, with figures 
of Brahma and Vishnu to the right and left. The old 
portion of this temple is only 18i feet in length by 13^ feet 
in breadth, but owing to the modern restorations, there is 
nothing now left to show whether it was originally a large 
five-chambered temple, like the last, or a simple shrine with 
an entrance porch on four piUars. Brom its scanty orna- 
mentation, however, I presume that it was the latter. 

No. 6 is a large temple to the north of the last, 77 feet 
in length by 49 J feet in breadth, now known by the name 
of Dem Jagadcimhi, or the goddess-mother of the world.” 
It was originally dedicated to Vishnu, as his figure occupies 
the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with the figures 
of Siva and Brahmfb to the right and left. Inside the sanc- 
tum there is a very elaborate standing statue, 6 feet 8 
inches in height, of a four-armed female who, as she is 
represented holding lotus fiowers, must bo intended for 
LaJcslmUi the consort of Vishnu. It is very probable, there- 
fore, that this figure may have been the original goddess 
of the shrine, and consequently that the name of Dem 
J agaddmhi may be the correct one. The temple consists of 
only four chambers, the arddlia-mandapa, or small entrance 
hall being omitted, or perhaps lost, and it wants the 
open passage round the sanctum which is found in the 
Nand^riya temple.^ Its plan, however, is more beautiful 
than that of the larger temple, while its ornamenta- 
tion is equally rich and elaborate. It has the same three 
rows of sculptures on the outside immediately above the 
plinth, of which only a few are indelicate, but these few are 
as grossly bad as the worst of the other temples. I found 
no inscriptions of any kind, but a few masons’ marks of 
single letters show that this temple must have been built in 
the tenth or eleventh century, during the most flourishing 
period of the Cb^ndel rule. 


* See Plate XOVIlI. for a plan of this temple. 
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No 0 IS sitnolcd nl a aliort dlslnnco io llio north of Iho 
last tcmplo, and on tlio west side of tho old bed of tlio Sib 
S'lgar tank It is knoim by Ibo odd name of Ohfiatr lo pair, 
of Tvbiob tbo meaning is unknonn Tlio temple, boirovor, 
was certainly dedicated to tbo sun, os there are three figures 
of Sunja over tbo entrance to the sinctum, and inside tbo 
slinno there is an clnbomlo soulpluro 8 feet in height, re 
presenting tho sun in the usual form of n tno-armed male 
figure, D Irat high, holding lotus Honors in both Imnds On 
tho pedestal also arc sculptured tho seven horses belonging 
to tho ohanot of tho sun Tho original dedication of tho 
temple 18 , therefore, hoiond all dispute Its plan is siradar 
to that of tho JagadAmhi tcmplo, hut it is one sixth larger, 
being 87 feot In length by 58 feet m breadth Tho greater 
part of tho original entrance, porlieo, and nave, has dis 
appeared, and has been replaced by a thickly plastered 
modem addition. Tho arrangement of tho maM mandapa, 
or transept, is different from that of tho other tomplos, as 
tho comets have been cut off to form an octagon round tho 
four central pillars I noticed that tho ornamentation of 
these pUlars luis only boon traced out with tho chisel, which 
shows tlmt tho tcmplo was not finished ncoordmg to tho 
dosignor s intention. Externally there are tho same throo 
rows of Boulptnres above tlio plinth, wluch have already 
boon desonbod in tho other largo temples Thoro arc, 
however, no largo obscene subjects as on tho others, but 
many of tho smaillor figures are very indelicate. The throo 
prmoipal groups consist of BmhinA and Samswati on tho 
south side, of Siva and Ptlrvnti on tho west, and of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi with the Vardha on the north There are no 
inscriptions, but the masons’ marks nro numerous, amongst 
which I found tho names of jBhvna and Stthhaohd Nahtla 
in the well known Kutda oharaoters of the tenth or olcvonth 
century 

No 7 temple, caUod TiswarUUli, is situated on tho cast 
side of the old bed of tho Sib-bAgar, and is the most north 
orly building of this half of the western group Its plan 
is similnr to that of the KandAnya temple with its five 
chambers, and its open passage round the sanctum. It is, 
however, one-siith leas m sire, being only 87^ foot long by 
46 feet broad, but it is altogether m better preservation itself, 
and its five subordmate temples are stfll standing or traceable 
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at tlie four comers of its terrace, and in front of tlie entrance. 
Vishwandtha, or tlie " lord of the universe,” is a title of 
Siva, and is most probably tbe original name of tbe temple, 
as there is a figure of Siva seated on bis bull Nandi over tbe 
centre of tbe entrance to tbe sanctum, with figures of 
Brahma on bis goose, and of Vishnu on bis eagle, to tbe 
right and left. Inside tbe shrine also there is a hngani 
of Siva, and most of tbe principal groups, both of tbe 
interior and exterior, have reference to Siva and bis 
consort. Tbe large central groups of tbe outside are like 
those of tbe other temples, highly indelicate ; and every- 
where there are numbers of female figures who are repre- 
sented dropping their clothes, and thus purposely exposing 
their persons. Tbe interior decoration is as lavishly elabo- 
rate as that of tbe other temples, tbe ornamentation of tbe 
flat recessed ceilings, with their numerous pendents, being 
singularly rich and varied. Outside there are tbe usual 
three bands of sculptures immediately above tbe plinth, and 
the same profuse accumulation of mouldings, sculptures and 
pinnacles as in the Kand^nya temple. The spue also is 
finished in the same manner with a large amalolca fruit, sur- 
mounted by a bell-shaped ornament, ^together I counted 
602 statues of from 2 to 2^ feet m height, in the different 
ranges of sculpture of this gorgeous temple. There are also 
ten half-size elephant statues fixed on slabs projecting from 
the ten angles of the roofs above the five pillared balconies 
of the transept and sanctum. The general effect of the build- 
ing is much hijm’ed by these huge monsters thus suddenly 
protruded in mid-air from the corners of the building, with- 
out any real or apparent support suficient for their enormous 
weight. 

Inside the entrance portico of this temple there are 
two large inscribed slabs which are dated, respectively, in the 
Samvat years 1056 and 1058, or A. D. 999 and 1001, but as 
they are of different sizes, and are not fixed, it is probable 
that only one of them actually belongs to the temple. As 
the earher record was the only inscription seen by Burt in 
1838, 1 conclude that it most probably belongs to the temple. 
It has been translated by Mr. Sutherland, but the translation 
requires revision in many places, and more especially in the 
proper names of the Chandel genealogy as u ell as in tho 
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dnte • TIio insonption opens Tritli an invocation to Siva, and 
records tho buildinp of the tcmplo to Satnbhu ^or Siva), ‘*t)io 
oluof of tho gods,” and tho dedication of a lingam made of 
emerald fmaralatamaganij hy Kaja Dhanga, of tho Chandrii 
ircya race As Dhanga died upwards of 100 years of a" 0 , 
heforo tho inscription was engraved in A D 009, tho huild 
ing of tho tomplo must have been begun some years earlier, 
or about A D 080 Tho tomplo itself is said to have boon 
called Pramatha Ndtha , but m spifo of this differonco of 
name, I think it is almost certain that this Saiva inscription 
must refer to tho Saiva tomplo now called Tlswaiidlha Tho 
emerald hngam has of course disappeared long am, and 
several of tho statnos are missing from tho niches, but tho 
temple is otherwiso m very good order for a building of so 
remote an ago Tho masons marks and tho pilgrims’ names 
are unusually numerous about this tomplo llanjr of tho 
former, including several of the masons’ names, are inverted, 
showmg that they must have boon cut before tho erection of 
the buildmg I found tho name of Sri-Jaia Jtdna, Sri Deva 
Nanda, Sri Dmdditga, Sn MahdtiSga, Sri-Jaga Deva, and 
others several times repeated in rude Kutiln oharaotors of 
the tenth or eleventh oentury, which corroborato tho assign 
ment of tho inscription to this tomplo 

Tho small tomplo at tho south west comer of tho plat- 
form IS dedicated to Siva, whose figure oconpies the centre 
of the entronco to the sanctum Insido there is a small 
seated figure of Durgd, eight-armed, holding a tndent 
and bowL Tho small temples at tho north-east and south- 
west comers are gone, and that at tho north-east oomer has 
boon modomired with plaster restorations 

No 8 is a small open temple containing a colossal re 
oumbont statue of the bull Nandi, whioh laces tho ontranoe 
of the Saiva temple of Tiswandth. In plan it is a square of 
oifoet with 12 pillars, and a small open porch of two pdlars 
20 piph of the four sides, thus forming an open temple of 
monlMM t The phnth is tan feet m height, with plam 
front eiceptmg a single row of elephants fhoing the 
two human figures between each pair Tho roof 


* Bengal AdaBo Sod*^^ Jcnrnal, 1839, p. 
t Bee Plate XOYIL for a pUa of thtt tmpla. 
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is a straight sided pyramid of 16 steps, witli small pillared 
openings on the four sides, and an amalaha fruit on the top, 
surmounted by a hell-sbaped ornament. The ceiling is re- 
cessed in the usual manner by overlapping stones, by which 
the square is first reduced to an octagon, and then to a circle, 
but it is very plain. The figme of the bull is feet in 
length, and is highly poKshed. The horns and knees have 
been broken, but are now repaired with plaster. On the 
pedestal, immediately under the bull’s head, there are the 
marks of a seated female figure. There is no writing to show 
the date of the building, but its style and position prove that 
it must be of the same period as the Yiswanath temple, of 
which it evidently forms a part. 

No. 9 is a small temple of JPdrvati situated to the south 
of the Yiswanath. It is now much ruined, the sanctum 
only being left entire ; but this is sufficient to show, by the 
figure of Yishnu over the centre of the doorway, that the 
temple was originally dedicated to that god, and not to Siva, 
or his consort Pdrvati. Inside there is a fom’-armed stand- 
ing female statue 6 feet in height, which is said to be P^rvati, 
but which is certainly Lakshmi, as there is a small figure of 
Yishnu immediately over her head, while the positions to 
the right and left are occupied by Brahm^ and Siva. 

No. 10 is another of the large temples of this group now 
called B^dmacliandra, but which in 1852, at the time of my 
first visit, was known as LaMlimanp, and in 1838, at the 
time of Burt’s visit, as CliaturWiuj. All of these names 
refer to Yishnu, to ivhom the temple was certainly dedicated, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether any one of them was 
the actual name. I will call it Cliatiirhliup or the four- 
armed,” as this is a well known title of Yishnu,, and is also 
descriptive of the statue which is now enshrined inside. The 
temple is 86 feet 4 inches m length and 44 feet in breadth, 
or almost exactly the same size as Yiswanath. It is also 
similar in other respects, as it bas an open passage round the 
sanctum as well as five subordinate temples attached to it, of 
which four are placed at the corners of its terrace^ and the 
fifth opposite its entrance. It has also the same profuse de- 
coration both inside and outside, but the statues are less nu- 
merous as there are only two bands of sculptures above the 
plinth. I counted 230 statues outside and lIO inside, or 
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altoMther 400 statues from 2 to 2J fcot in lioiglit Tho 
mouldmgs of tlio linsoment tormco nrc, lioivoTor, much nolier 
tlinn tlioso of nnj of tho other temple, as tlie\ are covered 
with hoar liiints and processions of horses, elephants, and 
soldiers armed mth many varieties of weapons Some por- 
tions of tho hasomont parapet aro also In perfoot order 
These aro imitations of wooden halustmdcs in high relief, 
whieh slope outwards like the parapets of the pillared 
porohes of tho temples Instdo tho shrino there is a standing 
statue, 4 fcot 1 inoli in height, of a four armed male figure 
with three heads, tho middle head being human, and tho 
others leomno I holiovc tlmt it is intended for the Nara 
Smha, or “ man lion," acatdr of Vishnu Tho masons’ marks 
and names inKutilnoharnotcrs of the tenth orcloi onth century 
are very numorom on this temple, and, ns many of them are 
upside down, they must have been out boforo tho building 
was commenced Inside tho entrance porch there is a largo 
slab, 0 fact long and 2} fcot broad, placed sloping against the 
wall It was not seen by Burt in 1838, but it is said to 
have boon found amongst tho ruins at tho base of the temple 
after 1843, when tho building was lining repaired bv the 
Cliatrpur Baja It gives tho same gcnealogv of tho Ohftndol 
Ikajas ns tho other insonption, ending with Sn Yafo Varmma 
Jlaja, and his son Sn Shangga, and is dated both in words 
and figures m 8 1011, or A. D 954 just 45 years earlier 
thou tho Viswanttth inscription I understand it to record 
the building of a tomplo by Baja Tosovannina, and his son 
Dhangga, which was completed during tho reign of the 
latter, who, ns ho did not die until A V 099, must have 
reigned upwards of 45 years As tho insonption opens with 
an invocation to Bhagavata, and the Vasn Devas, it is almost 
certam that it must have belonged to this Chatnrhhuj of 
Vishnu, 

All of the four small corner temples aro dedicated to 
Vishnu, whoso image oeoupies the central position over the 
entrances These temples are feet in length by llj feet 
in breadth with small portiooes of two pillars each in front 
of the entrances. Tho two at the west corners, or back of 
tho great temple, face towards the east or towards its 
entrance, while the two at the east comers face each other, 
each pomting towards the entrance of tho great temple 
On one of the pillars of the south east shnne there is a short 
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record of a pilgrim, -whicli is dated in S. 1161, or A. D. 1104, 
or just 160 years after the erection of the temple. 

No. 11 is a small open temple containing a colossal 
statue of the Vardha Avatdi\ or "*hoar incarnation” of 
Yishnu. It is situated immediately to file east of the Cha- 
turbJmj temple with its entrance facing the other. It is an 
oblong building, 20 J feet by 16 feet, with 3 pillars at each, 
corner and 2 pillars on the west side formiag the entrance 
portico * The ceiling is formed of overlapping stones in 
plain squares, except the upper one, which is poorly orna- 
mented. The statue of the hoar is 8 feet 9 inches in length 
by 6 feet 9-g- inches in height. It is represented standing 
with the two left legs advanced. On the pedestal under the 
hoar there is a long undulated Ndga^ or snake, with his tail 
supporting the hoar’s tail, and his head crushed by a seated 
human figure. Close beside the snake’s head there are two 
feet of another human statue, which, must have been that 
of or the earth, as there are some traces of her hand 

on the boar’s neck. The body and legs of the hoar are 
entirely covered with small human figures in rows of which 
I counted 674. 

No. 12 is a small temple situated 16 feet to the north of 
the hoar, which the people now call Devi as it contains a 
statue of a four-armed female. But as the central figure 
over the door-way of the sanctum is that of Vishnu, with 
Siva and Brahm^ to the right and left, it is certain that the 
temple could not have been originally dedicated to J^dwati, 
the consort of Siva, as the name of Devi would usually 
imply, hut to Lakshmi, the consort of Yishnu, who is also 
called Devi, hut generally with some additional title as in 
the instance of Devi- Jag addmbi. 

No. 13, called Mritang Maliddeo^ or Mrityunjdya Malid- 
(feya, the ^‘victorious over death,” IS a large square temple 
enshrining a colossal hngam of Siva, 8 feet in height and 3 
feet 8 inches in diameter. It is situated 30 feet to the south 
of the Chaturhhuj temple, and is most probably of the same 
age, although there are no mscriptions nor mason’s marks 
now remaining to determine its date. It is 24^ feet square 
inside, and 35 feet square outside, with a projecting porch 


See Plate XCVIII for a plan of tins temple 
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18J feet long and OJ feet liroad on eaoli side • Tlie temple 

15 apparently quite plain on the outside, for it is so tlnckly 
coated with white wash that any common ornamentation 
has heen lost in the shine, and is no longer nsible It has 
a hold pyramidal roof receding hy steps, and is surmounted 
hy a brightly gilt pmnaole, the work of the late Eaja of 
Chatrpnr As I was not permitted to enter this Pnapian 
temple, I am unable to give any account of the ceiling 
except that it is also coated with white wash 

No 14 IS a small nuned temple to the south of the 
Sih Sdgar, of which nothmg now remains to determme 
either its age or its name To the north of No 0, 
the temple of the sun, there is another ruined mound, 
hut there is nothing now left to give any clue to the 
nature of the building which once occupied the site These 
are the last remains of the western gronp, which was the 
only portion of the rums visited hy Burt in 1838, as he limits 
the number to seven temples, which he justly considered to 
be " moat probably the finest aggregate number of temples 
congregate m one place to be met with m aU India, and all 
are witnm a stone’s throw of one another ” Their vicmity 
to each other, as well as their number and stdl enstmg 
names, proves that Burt s visit to the ElhajurAho temples was 
limited to the western group 

The northern group, which is situated at an average 
distance of throe quarters of a mile from the western group, 
consists chiefly of rumed mounds, which are very probably 
the remains of the numerous Buddhist monasteries mention 
od hy Hwen Thsang No 16 is a rumed mound 200 feet 
m length, from north to south, hy 160 feet m breath, and 

16 feet m height , it is called SatdhSra, a name which is 
familiar to us as that of one of the great Buddhist establish 
monts near Bhilsa. The mound is a mass of hrohon bnoks, 
amongst which I found several door Irntels with four hraoket 
capitals, and two elephants of stone. Nothmg whatever is 
known about it, and I can only conjeoture from its sifo ns 
well ns its name that it must bo the remains of a Buddhist 
monastery Three hundred feet to the south there is a 
smaller mound 80 feet square, on which I found the walls of 
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a small temple with several plain stone pillars. Pive 
hundred feet to the north-west there is another mound of 
the same size, and between these are two other smaller 
mounds and a tanh about 200 feet S(juare. Nearly half a 
mile due east of the Satdh^ra ruin, there is another mound 
of about the same size, which is also covered with broken 
bricks and squared stones, amongst which I found the lintel 
of a Vaislinava temple, with the figure of Vishnu sculptured 
in the middle of it. Between these two ruins there are two 
fine old wells. 

No. 16 is another large ruined mound of broken bricks 
and cut stones, 200 feet in length from north to south, by 
120 feet in breadth and 6 feet in length. It is called 'Batasi- 
M-Thoriya, Six hundred feet to the east there is another 
large mound called Baniydm Thoriya, also covered with 
broken bricks and cut stones, amongst which I found the 
remains of a temple door- way, with the figure of Siva sculp- 
tured in the middle of the lintel. Close to the south of 
No. 16 there is another small mound, and 600 feet to the 
south-west there are two fine old wells and two more 
mounds covered with broken bricks, of which not even the 
name is now known. 

No. 17 is a large temple situated close to the north end 
of the village, and to the south of the last-mentioned mounds. 
The temple is called Vdman, or the “ dwarf incarnation” of 
Vishnu, a name which is certainly not correct , for, although 
there is a large statue of the dwarf god, 4 feet 8 inches high, 
enshrined mside, yet there is a small figure of Siva himself 
over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with Brahm^ 
and Vishnu to the right and left. The temple is 60 J feet in 
length by 38f feet in breadth, and is very much inferior to 
the great temples of the western group, both in the richness 
and variety of its ornamentation, and in the number of its 
sculptures. It has, however, two rows of statues on the out- 
side, each 2^ feet in height, or about 300 statues altogether. 
I could find only one short masons’ inscription, but as this is 
in Nutila characters, I conclude that the temple must have 
been erected in the tenth or eleventh century. To the north, 
the west, and the south-west there are three other ruined 
temples of smaU size, of which too little now remains to give 
any clue to then* character. The whole of these temples are 
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grouped on a single Ingli mound, ■\rlucli naes about 15 feet 
above the fields 

No 18 ifl a small temple, 88 feet long by 26 feet broad 
situated on a mound immediately to the east of the villoge 
At my first visit m 1852 it ivas called Thd'hiTj\ and Laksh^ 
manjti but m the present year, 1866, I found that no one 
knew it by any other name than Jabdr^ which is properly the 
name of the field, or land in which it stands, and has no 
connexion whatever with the temple There is a figure of 
Vishnu over the centre of the sanctum, and inside there is a 
standing figure of Chaturbhi^jt or tlje “four armed” Vishnu. 
There is nothing remarkable about this temple, which is a 
plain hmlding of small siEe 

No 19 18 a small modern temple hmlt of old materials 
on the east bank of the Khajfir S&gar It is called 
from a colossal figure of the mo^ey god 7 feet in height, 
placed ontaide the temple Jlany stones of the old temple 
are still lymg about, as well as several soulptores, amon^t 
which I recognised a Qadddhar figure of Vishnu, and a 
lar^ male Ndga^ or human bodied serpent, 4 feet m height, 
with its tail coilfii in regular folds 

No 20 IS a small pyramidal roofed temple situated on 
the east hank of Khajdr SAgar and close to the last It is 
called Brahmd, from a four faced symbol of that god which 
IB placed inside , bat as there is n figure of Oadddhar over 
the centre of the entrance it is certam that the temple must 
have been dedicated to Vishnu • The building is only 19 
feet square outside and lOJ feet inside, hut its general ap 
pearance is very ancient, and its antiquity is, I think, further 
shown bv the mixture of granite ana sandstone m its con 
struotion Thus the jambs of the four doors and the 12 
pillars placed round the inside of the walls, aro all of 
granite, while the walls and roof are of sandstone Three 
of the openings are closed mth thick stone lattices of simple 
hut dilFerent patterns The pyramidal roof alfio is sur- 
mounted by a hell shaped ornament without tho usual 
amalaka frmt I notice all these small difPerences of detail 
as I behove them to be so many evidences of supenor anti 
quity, by which I infer that tho temple must be older than 
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tliose of ilie western group, and may therefore date as early 
as the eighth or nmth century. 

The south-eastern group of ruins, which consists entirely 
of Buddhist and Jam remains, is situated close to the 
village on high ground, formed of the debris of the old city. 
No. 21, the earliest of the group, is called Ganthai, the 
meaning of which no one knows. It is at present an open 
pillared temple, 40 feet in length by 20 feet in breadth ; but 
there are traces of walls all round, from which I infer that 
the pillars now standing form only a portion of the old temple, 
including 4he three wianrfajias. This inference is borne out 
by the difference in the style and material of the pillars 
themselves, as all the mner pillars are of sandstone elabo- 
rately carved, while all the outer pillars, which would have 
been engaged in the walls, are of granite and quite plain. 
If this suggestion is correct, the original temple must have 
been nearly twice the size of the present remains. The four 
sandstone pillars, the remams of what I believe to have 
been the mahd-mandapa, or transept, are octagonal, 20 inches 
thick and 14^ feet in height. Over the centre of the 
entrance there is a seated four-armed female, which is most 
probably a figure of Bharmmd, who was either the first or the 
second person of Buddhist triad, according as the belief 
of the founder made her the passive or the active agent of 
creation. On the pedestal of a colossal seated and draped 
statue I found inscribed the well known profession of the 
Buddhist faith, beginnmg Ye dharmma lietu prahhavd^ &c , in 
characters of the sixth or seventh century, similar to those of the 
S^rn^th sculptures I conclude, therefore, that the Ganthai 
ruin was a Buddhist temple of that period, an opinion which 
I believe to be partially confirmed by the mixture of sand- 
stone and granite m its construction. I found also several 
broken statues laying about the ruins, but all of them are 
naked Jam figures of a much later period. On one of them 
there was an inscription dated in S 1142, or A. I). 1085, 
recording the gift of a figuie of Admdth, the first of the 24 
Jam pontiffs, by the Sreshti Sri Bibat Sdh, and his wife the 
Sethim JPadmdvati. This would seem to show that the old 
Buddhist temple had been appropriated to their own use by 
the Jams of the eleventh century. 

No. 22 is a small ancient temple which has been restored 
in modern times as a shrine of Bdrswdndthi the 23rd of the 
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Jam pontifis Tha portion now remaining, wluoh appears to 
be onlj the Banctnm of the orgmal temple, has a naked 
male figure on the left side of the door, and a naked female 
figure on the right aide, with three seated female figures 
over the centre Inside there is a small seated figure of 
Pdrsvulnitli, which gives it name to the temple. Outside, 
the huildmg is ornamented with three rows of small statues, 
of which those of the two lower rows are standmg, and 
those of the uppermost row either sittmg or flymg On 
the jambs of the door there are three short records of 
pilgnms m characters of the tenth or eleventh century, which 
IS, 1 think, the moat probable date of the ongmal temple 

Nos 23 and 24 are s mall ancient temples which have 
lately heen restored with plaster, and dedicated to the Jam 
pontilfa, Adm&th and PArsw&ndth. Over the centre of each 
door way there is a small female figure which looks like 
Xakshmi, but which must be one of the numerous Jam 
goddesses 

No 26 IS the largest and finest of this group of Jain 
temples, being 60 feet m length by 80 feet m breadth At 
the time of my first visit, in January 1862, it was fortn 
nately deserted, and I was thus able to examme the inside 
with leisure It was repaired five years ago by a Jam banker, 
and at my last visit m Pebruary 1866, 1 was not permitted to 
enter it. Prom the door way, however, I could see that the 
whole of the statues, both large and small, which cover tho 
entrance to the sanctum, had been most elaborately pamtod 
m blue, green, red, and yellow, and were stfil glistening as if 
recently varnished. The whole design of tlua temple is 
peonhnr and novel The mt enor consists of three chambers, — 
the mandapa, aniardla, and garhMgnha , — or the open pfilarcd 
hall, the vestibule and the sanctum with n passage runnmg 
all round tho three. Externally tho temple may be desonhed 
as a simple oblong with a recess on each of tho long sides, 
and a projection on each of the short sides, that to the cast 
forming the entrance portico Tho walls are decorated with 
numerous bands of mouldmgs, and with three rows of 
statues, ns on No 22, amongst which I recognised several of 
tho Brahmnmcal gods Tho coilmg of the portico is formed 
m tho usual manner of cusped recesses, hut tho design is un- 
usually bcautifuL The sgunro is reduced by overlapping 
stones, fonumg eight somi circular recesses which are covered 
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by tliree successive circles. In the middle circle and in the 
four corners tbeve arc five pendent drops, wbicb terminate in 
flying figures of very graceful and original design. Over 
tlie entrance to the sanctum, there is a single naked figure 
seated, and on the sides there are two naked figures standing, 
while the front of the door-step is occupied with an elaborate 
design of the churning of the ocean. There is no inscrip- 
tion now attached to the temple recording its erection, but, 
on the left jamb of the entrance, there is a short inscription of 
eleven lines, announcing the gift of various gardens to the 
temple of Jindnaiha by Bharya Pahila in the Samvat year 
1011, or A. B. 954', during the reign of Raja Dhangga. The 
date of its erection may, therefore, be fixed as not later than 
A. D 900, and, perhaps, even as early as A. I). 800. The 
pilgrims’ records on this temple are both longer and more 
numerous than usual ; and as two of them mention a Raja’s 
son, it IS probable that they may hereafter be of use in fixing 
the chronology of the kings as well as the date of the temple 
itself. I have numbered these records from I. to VIII, for 
easier reference. 


On dooe-step. 

I. MaMrdja-xniira Sf'i Jaya SinyJia khilah 
“ The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha ^ ^ ” 


Ox I/EPT JAMB OF DOOR. 

II. Bhdta-imira Sri Goluna 
Bhata’s son, Sri Goluna. 

III. S7'i Blidta-pidi'a Sri Mahula 
“ Sri Bhata’s son, Sri H^hula.” 

IV. Baja-putra Sri Jaya Singha 
Blidta-puti'a Sri Bitlian, 

“The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha,” 

“ Bhata’s son, Sri Pithan.” 

V . AcMrya Sri JOeva Chandra^ Sikhja Kwnuda 
Chandi'a” 

“The^ Teacher, Sri Beva Chandra; the 
Bisciple, Kumuda Chandra.” 
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On nionr jamb op boob 

ITL Shala pulra Sri Deva Sarmma 
T^ram ffjjapatii 
“ Dhata'g bod, Sn Dora Sannma, 

• • • • may ho ho notonous ” 

Vni A magio eqtmro of 10 flguros, trluch form 34 
by addition every ivny, irholhcr honzon- 
tall^, porpondionlarlv, or diagonally Tlio 
figure 8 Is romarknblo for an additional 
strobe on the loft Bide, irhicli I tabo to bo 
a marb of antiquity ns it is a near approach 
to the flgnro in my Snhaniyn numeral 
insonption Tlio figures aro disposed thus — 
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"No 26 13 on ancient Jam temple restored mth plaster 
and old stones, and called Setndth, Tvbiob is most pro- 
bably the ongmal name, as the pnnoipal statue onshrmed 
18 a colossal stimdmg figure of Auinlttb, 14 feet in height, 
■with the title of Setndth On the pedestal of this statue 
I found on my first nsit on inscription dated m 8 1086, 
or A D 1028, but this is no longer viaible as the -whole has 
been covered with plaster Prom the great diflioulty of 
mo-vmg this enormous statue, I thuifc that it most prolrably 
Btni occupies its ongmal position, and consequently that the 
temple it^lf must be at least ns old ns the begmumg of the 
eleveuth century The colossus was dedicated by Srtya- 
iPhakkur, the son of Achakaha, and by Sn Stm and Sn 
Ohandrama Deva, the sons of Devadhara 

No 27 18 a small ancient Jam temple How dedicated to 
Admith. On the outside there is a smglo row of figures. 
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including some naked females ; but there is notbing remark- 
able either in the design of the temple, or in the enshrined 
figure of Adindth. There are, however, many Jain statues, 
both whole and broken, collected about these temples that are 
specially interesting and valuable from their dated inscrip- 
tions. These will all be noticed in my list of authorities 
for fixing the Ohandel chronology, but I may give one here 
at full length as a specimen of the style of these records. It 
is inscribed on the pedestal of a colossal seated statue, which 
is known to bo Sumbhuntith by the ho7'se symbol : “On the 
9th of the waning moon of Magliai in Samvat 1216 (A. D. 
1168), during the prosperous reign of the fortunate Madana 
Varnmia Deva^ the Sreshthi Bandha of the solar race, and 
his son Pdhilla, dedicated this image. Then his sons, Mahd- 
gana, Mahi-Chandra, Sibhi-Chandra, Jina-Chandra, Udaya- 
Ch^ndr a, paid then’ adoration to Mangala, high 

priest. Sculptor, Kama Beva.” Madmia Vamima con- 
structed the great lake at Mahoba, called Madcm Sdgm\ and 
was the father of Paramflrddi Beva, the antagonist of Prithi 
Baj Ohohdn. The mention of the sculptor’s name is curious 
and useful, as it serves to fix the age of other undated statues 
which bear his name. I have found no less than three differ- 
ent sculptors’ names amongst these Chandel inscriptions. 

No. 28 is a large lofty mound of ruined bricks, from 20 
to 26 feet in height, situated to the west of the J ain temples 
and to the south of the Buddhist temple of Ganthai. It is 
about 300 feet in length from north to south, and 200 feet 
in breadth, and very flat and level on the top. I traced 
numerous walls on three sides like the remains of cells, from 
which I infer that the mound is most probably a ruined 
Buddhist monastery. Burin g the tune of my last visit in 
Pebruary 1866, the people had discovered some very thick 
and long walls running from the north foot of this mound 
towards the Jain temples, which they were then engaged in 
digging up to furnish materials for a new J ain temple. At 
the south-east corner also there are two small mounds of 
brick ruins, which stiU. show the remains of square buildings 
like temples. Several Jam figures had been lately discovered, 
and the people affirmed, apparently with good reason, that 
the whole mound on which this south-east group of 
temples is situated, is formed of the ruins of earlier 
buildings. 
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I have noTV described tbo three great groups into irbioli 
the mass of the Khojurdho temples may ho dn ided , hut there 
still remarns two more temples on the north bank of the 
Kurar Nala, throo-quartora of a uulo to tho south of tho 
villago, and a small group of rums, ono mtlo still furthor to 
tho south at tho htUo TiUago of Jntknri These two groups 
may ho called for oonvcmenco tbo Kurar temples and the 
JaUiari temples 

Tho two temples on tho Kuinr Nala aio called Kil! anth 
MaUdeo and Kvmoar Hath Tiio former, marked No 20 
m the plan, is a mcro mass of rums, tho whole of tho front 
having fallen, and tho walls of tho sanctum alone being now 
standing Over tho centre of tho sanctum door way there 
is a figure of Sivo, with Brahmil and Vishnu to the right 
and l5t , and inside tho sanotum thero is still standing m 
its original position, tho Argha, or pedestal of a Ungam 
The temple was, therefore, certainly dedicated to Siva, alnd 
very probahly under tho name of 2^tlahantha Hahideha, 
although ho is called Oaura, or tlie " white god,’’ in a pil- 
grim’s inscription of two lines carved on the wall of the 
saactnm As this record is dated, I wiU give it in ful^j — 

Sastrat 1174 JjeiiUd/ait 3 liudat Uiit/am EojratiAa j 
Jaitnra Sn Oanra nitjfaia pranumjfatt ( 

‘ In Samvat 1174 (A. D 1117), on tho 3rd of tlm won 
ing moon of Jyeshta, this mscription was engraved, when the 
Knyastha Jaktura paid his adoration to Sn Gaum ” ! Trom 
the early date of this pilgnm s record, I think that we are 
qmto safe in assigning the erection of this temple to the tenth 
or eleventh century during tho most flounshmg penod of the 
Ohandel rule 

No 30, called tho Kunwar Math, is also dedicated to Siva, 
whose figure ocoupies the central position over the door way 
of the sanotum, between Brahma and Vishnu. Its name of 
Kumoar, or m Sanskrit KtimAra, may, therefore, he derived 
from Shanda Kum&ra, tho son of Siva, although it is, per- 
haps, qmte os probable that the appellation is only a popular 
one, meaning tho •' prince’s temple," just as m Gwalior there 
is the Teli Mandir, or "oil.4ealeT s temple,” as weU as the 
Jidm 2171 and the Chedi SMI, or the " queen s and slave 
girl’s tanks ’’ I thmk, therefore, that the Kunwar Math may 
have been built by one of the young princes of the Ohandel 
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dynasty. The building itself is one of the finest temples at 
Khajurilho, as it is equal to the best of the western group in 
its decorations, and is but little inferior to them in size, being 
66 feet long by 33 feet broad outside, and 58 feet by 29 feet 
inside. It has the usual five chambers, but the ceiling of the 
transept is arranged differently from that of any of the other 
temples, being formed of successively diminishing large 
circles of overlapping stones, instead of the usual divisions of 
small ch’cles. There is no inscription, nor even a pilgrim’s 
record, to fix the date of this handsome temple ; but as the 
word Vasala, a mason’s marie, is repealed several times on the 
stones of both of these Kurar Nala temples, I infer that they 
are certainly of the same age, that is, of the tenth or eleventh 
century. 

At Jatkari, 11 miles to the south of Khajuraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples and several small mounds of ruins 
covered with cut-stones and broken sculptures. The 
northern temple is dedicated to Siva, whose Imgcm of marble is 
enshrined inside. Close to it there are two mounds of ruins, 
and at a short distance to tlie south there is a small ruined 
temple of Vishnu. Still farther to tlie south stands the 
second largo temple, which is also dedicated to Vishnu as 
there is a figure of that god over the entrance to the sanctum, 
with Brahma and Siva to the right and left, and inside 
there is a colossal statue of the god as Chaturhlmj, or the 
“ four-armed,” 9 feet in height. These remains are too much 
dilapidated to be described, but it is necessary to mention 
them as a part of the magnificent suite of temples that were 
erected by the princes of the Chandel dynasty at their 
religious capital of Khajurdho. 

Besides these great temples and ruins which I have just 
described, there are numerous statues of all sizes scattered 
about the rums, collected around the temples, and set up in 
various places about the tanks and under almost every large 
tree. The most important of these is a colossal statue of 
the monkey god, Hanuman, as it bears an inscription on 
the pedestal, which I read rather doubtfully as Samvat 926, 
or A. D. 868. It is the oldest dated inscription of the 
Chdndels that has yet been found either at Khajurdho or 
Mahoba, but it is not otherwise interesting. There is also 
a colossal statue of Siva, four-armed, erected near the 
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A’'nrAbba tomple, irbich is said to bavo boon found m dij- 
mng for stones to build fbo conotapb of Pialdp Sing, tbolato 
Iloja of Obbatrpur 

The dcobno of Kbajurtbo may, perhaps, bo dated from 
tbo first advent of tbo Slubnmmadans under Slabmud of 
Qbatm, when Naitcla Ital, or proporlj Oanda, was obliged to 
abandon bis open capital of KbajuAbo and take refuge in 
bis strong fortress of KAlanjar Prom tbis tune doim to 
tbo end of tbo twolftb centurj, tbo Cbdndcl Eajns would 
appear to bavo resided usually at Slaboba, wbero tbreo of 
tbom constructed tbo great lakes of Pi/ay Sdgar, SSrai- 
Sdgar, and Madan Sdgar, all designated by tbcir own names 
After tbo occupation of Kblpi and Maboba by Kuth nd-dm 
Atbeg,m tbo beginning of tbo tbirtbeontb century, tbo Obdndel 
Prmccs wore obliged for tbo sake of security to live perma- 
nently m tbo great fortress of Kfilinjar Panng tbo resi- 
dence of tbo Cbtlndol Princes at Mtiboba, tbo deolmo of 
Khajurilbo was most probably very gradnnl, but, after tbo 
oeonpation of Mabolsi by tbo linhammadans, it would 
naturally bavo boon more rapid It was sbll, however, a 
great place of robgious resort os lato ns A- D 1335, wbon 
viBitod by Ibn Batuta, wbo describes Kgjnrd as occnpiod 
“ by n tnbo of Jogis with long and clotted hair Their 
colour indmed to yellow, wbich arose from their fastmg 
Many of the moalems of tlioso parts attended upon thorn to 
loam magic ”• But oven these robgious mendicants must 
have disappeared before tbo hmo of Akbar as tho place is 
not even mentioned m tbo Am Akban. In the boginiung 
of the present century it is said to have been overgrown 
with jangal, and Prankhn, who survoved the country after 
1818, takes no notice of it m his memoir, and simply enters 
it m his map as Kegrow, with the addition of tho word 
" rmns,” which is mtapnoted “ mmos” m sheet No 70 of 
the Indian Atlas But KhiyurAho is shll frequented by 
pilgrims, who assemble m thonsonds for the celebration of 
tho SO) raM in tho month of PhUgun, at which tune an 
annual fiur is held, which is said to be attended by suoh 
numbers that their encampment oovers 2 or 8 kot, or about 
6 or 6 square imlea of ground On the 4th of Pebmary of 
the present year, both pilgnms and merobants had already 


* Tmrri* tnunkted ty Dr Lee, p, iijj. 
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begun fo assemble, and every day after I left Kbajurilbo on. 
my nay to Maboba, I ■was passed by several hundreds of 
men, women, and children, all hurrying to the fair. 

XXXIII. MAHOBA, OR MAHOTSAVA. 

The ancient city of Alahoba is situated at the foot of a 
low granite hill, 54 miles to the south of Hamirpur at the 
junction of the Betwa and Jumna, and 34 miles to the 
north of KhajurAho. Its name is a contraction of ILaliotsam- 
ijagaroy or the city of the great festival” which was cele- 
brated there by Chandra A^armma, the founder of the ChAn- 
del dynasty. It is said to have been 6 yojanas long and 2 
broad, winch is only the usual exaggeration of silly story- 
tellers for a large city. At its greatest extent, according to my 
observation, it could never have exceeded 1-J miles in length, 
from the small castle of Kai-kot on the Avest, to the KalyAn- 
SAgar on the cast. It is about one mile in breadth, which 
would give a circuit of 5 miles, but an area of only one square 
mile, as the south-Avest quarter is occupied by the Madan 
SAgar.*^ Its population, therefore, at the most flourishing 
period must have been under 100,000 persons, oven alloAAdng 
as high an average as one person to every 300 square feet. 
In 1843, when I resided at lilahoba for about six weeks, there 
were only 756 inhabited houses, with a population less than 
4,000 persons ; since then the place has somewhat increased, 
and is now said to possess 900 houses, and about 6,000 
inhabitants. 

Mnhoba is divided into three distinct portions, — 1st, 
Malioha^ or the city proper, to the north of the hill ; 2nd, 
JSzhtari-lcilaf or the inner fort, on the top of the hill ; and 
3rd, Dariba^ or the city to the south of the hill. To the west 
of the city lies the great lake of JLirat Sagar^ about 1|- miles 
in circumference, which was constructed by Kartti Varm'inai 
who reigned from A. D. 1065 to 1086. To the south is the 
Madan Sdgar^ about 3 miles in circuit, which was construct- 
ed by Madana Varnvina, who reigned from A D 1130 to 
1166. To the east is the small lake of Kalydn Sdgar, and 
beyond it lies the large deep lake of Vijay Sdgar^ which was 
constructed by Vijaya Tdla^ who ruled from A. B. 1046 to 


* Seo Plate XCIX, for a map of Mohoba, 
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lOOC Tlio last is tlio Inrpcst of llio ITnliolia lakes, being not 
less than d niilos in circiift , but tbo most pletiircsquo of all 
sboets of water m tbo beautiful lake district of Bunuol kband 
IS the Madan SAgar On Ibc west it is bounded bv tbo sin 
gnlarly rugged granite bill of QokAr, on tbo north by ranges 
of gbata and temples at tbo foot of tbo old fort, and on tno 
Eontb east by three rooky promontories that jnt boldly out 
into tbo middle of the lake Near tbo north side there is 
a rooky island, now covered nitU ruined buildings, and 
towards tbo north west corner there are two old granite 
temples of the Obbndcl rnnecs, one altogether ruined, but 
the other still standing lofty and erect in tbo midst of the 
waters after tbo lapse of 700 years 

As llnbolm was for somo time tbo bead quarters of the 
early Ifubamnindan Governors, wo could battlly expect to 
find that any Hindu bmldings bad escaped tboir fnnous 
bigotry, or tbcir equally destructive cupidity 'When the 
dostmotion of a Hindu temple furnished tbo destroyer with 
tbo ready means of building a bouse for himself on earth, 
ns well as m heaven, it is, perhaps, wonderful tlmt so many 
temples sbonld still bo standing in difitrcnt parts of the 
country It must bo admitted, however, that, in none of 
the oitics which tbo early ilubammadons occupied porma 
nontly, have they loft a single temple standing, save this 
BoUtnry temple ot llahoha, which doubtless owed its preser 
ration solely to its scouro position amid the deep waters of 
the iladan^Sdgar In Delhi and Mathura, in Bandrae and 
Jonpur, m Nanoar and ^jmer, every single teinplo wns 
destroyed by then bigotry, but thanks to tbcir ounidity, 
most of the beautiful Hindu pfilars wore presorvea, and 
many of them, perhaps, on their onginnl posmons, to form 
new oolonnades for the masjids and tombs of the 
conquerors In Mahoba all the other temples wore utterly 
destroyed, and the only Hindu building now standmg is part 
of the palace of Barmdl, or BaramSrddi Deva, on the top 
of the hill fort wluoh has been converted into a nuuijid 
In 1843 I found an insoription of ParamArddi Dovn built 
upside down in the wall of the fort jnat outside tins mamid 
It IS dated m S 1240, or A H 1188, only one year before 
the capture of llahoha by Pritbi Eai, OhohAn of Delhi 
In the DnrgAh of Pm Mubftrnk Shah, and the adjacent 
HusalmAn hnnal ground, I counted 810 Hmdu pillars of 
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granite. I found also a black stone bull lying beside the 
road, and tbe arglia of a lingam j&xed as a water-spout in 
tb6 terrace of tbe Dargab. These last must have belonged 
to a temple of Siva, wbicb was probably bmlt m tbe reign 
of Eartti Varmma, between 1066 and 1085 A. D., as I dis- 
covered an inscription of that prince built into tbe wall 
of one of tbe tombs. 

The earliest remains discovered at Maboba itself, are 
those of the temple of Siva just noticed, which was probably 
built in tbe time of Kirth Varmma. But there seems no 
good reason to doubt tbe popular tradition of its foundation 
by the first Ohilndel Baja, Ghandra Varmma, as the story is 
at least as old as the time of the bard Ghand, and is most 
probably much older. There is, indeed, one temple at tbe 
village of RdMlya^ two miles to tbe south-west of Maboba, 
which is universally attributed to JRdhil Barnit or RdMla 
Varmma^ who, according to tbe inscriptions, was the great- 
grandfather of Baja Bbanga, and must therefore have 
reigned about A. B. 900. The temple is built entirely of 
granite, and is now much ruined ; but it is of large size, and 
is as highly decorated as the nature of its hard material 
would admit. The existence of this early temple may be 
accepted as a very strong confirmation of the local tradition, 
that Maboba was occupied by tbe first princes of tbe 
Ch^ndel dynasty. I will now describe, as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, the few Hindu remains that still 
exist at Maboba, beginning with tbe temples in tbe lake of 
Madan-Sagar, which are universally said to have been built 
by Madatia Varmma^ by whom the lake itself was con- 
structed. 

The Kahra Mark, or " Kakra temple,” stands on a 
rocky island in the north-west corner of tbe Madan-Sdgar. 
In size it is ec[ual to tbe largest of tbe Kbajurabo temples, 
being 103 feet in length by 42 feet in breadth. It is built 
entirely of granite, and is therefore very much inferior to 
the Khajur^bo temples in decoration ; its architectural orna- 
ments being limited to such small geometrical patterns as 
could be executed without much difficulty in bard granite. 
Its general arrangement of fine chambers is similar to that 
of most Hindu temples of tbe same period, but tbe size of 
the Mahd’Mandajpa, or transept, is greater than that of any 

66 
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of Hio Kliajurillio temples * I nm inclined, however, to 
attribute this difference solely to tbo stronger material, as a 
larger spn could bo safely used with granite arobitravcs 
than with those of sandstone On cnob of tbo outer laces 
of tbo sanctum there are three niohcs for the rcocption of 
statues, hut neither outsido nor inside could I find oven the 
fragment of a figure Tbo name of Kakra is said to refer to 
the worship of Siva, and os there is the mark of a Ungam in 
the middle of the sanctum, I think it most probable that the 
temple was dedicated to that goth 

On another rooky island, a few hundred feet to tho north 
of Kakra Mark, there is a largo mined temple, now called 
Madari, which is a name of ICnsbna, one of tho Avatdrs of 
llshnu Only the foundations of tho hmldmg are now 
standing, which show that this temple was oven larger than 
tho other, being 107 foot m length by 76 foot in width Oppo- 
site tho east end, or entrance, there arc the foundations of 
another small temple, 10 feet square, which I conclude from 
other examples must once have onshnnod a statue of tho 
Fardha Avatdr, or hoar incarnation of Vishnu But tho 
most curious and interesting remains of tho mmed temple 
are five life sire olophant statues in sandstone, which on my 
two previous visits were under tho water, and onlv partially 
acoessihlo with great difficulty At my third visit in 
Bobruary 1805, the level of tho lake, owing to tho scanty 
rains of tho previous season, was 4 feet lower than I had 
seen it before, and I was able to oiaminc and measure three 
of the statues without any trouble, although they were stiU 
partly immersed in tho water The average length was 8J 
feet, and the mean girth of body 12J feet Tho legs of all 
five statues were broken off and lost, so that I was unable 
to complete tho measuromonts for comparison with tho 
hviugammal But os both the length and girth correspond 
with those of tho usual run of small male elephants, there 
can ho no doubt that thiw wore mtonded for life siso statues 
There are no traces of riders on any of them, but tho simple 
jTidl, or housing, is superficially indicated on all There 
IS nothing left to show the original positions of these 
statues but, if we may be gmded by the arrangement of 
tho half size elephant statues at Khajtirdho, then these five 
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enormous iigures must have been projected in mid-air from 
the five disengaged faces of the two spires of the sanctum 
and transept. It is quite possible, however, that they may 
have been erected in pairs at each of the three entrances 
to the 'temple, that is, at the east or main entrance, and at 
the two side entrances to the north and south. 

or Dtwati is the name of a single granite pillar 
standing on the north bank of the lake in front of the temple 
of Manya Dem. Its name is derived from the practice of 
placing a lamp, or on its summit on stated occasions. 
But this certainly could not have been the original purpose 
of the pillar, as it is crowned with a broad flat-topped capital, 
and does not possess a single receptacle for a lamp. It is a 
single shaft 18 feet in height, and 1-J feet square at the base. 
In the middle it is octagonal, and in the upper part round. 
The two lower portions are quite plain, but the uppermost is 
ornamented with four chains, and bells suspended from four 
hons’ heads immediately beneath the capital, I think that 
this column was most probably connected with the temple of 
Manya Meva, in front of which it now stands ; but there is 
nothing to show its age, and the present temple is a common 
plaster building in the modern Muhammadan style. 

The old fort at Maboba is situated on a low granite hill 
immediately to the north of the lake of Madan-Sagar. On 
the north side the walls crown the crest of the hill, and on 
the east and west sides they run down to the lake, which 
forms the south boundary of the enclosure. It is 1,625 feet 
in length from the JBhanisa Dariodza on the west to the 
Dariha Darwdm on the east, but is not more than 600 feet 
broad in the widest part. It is a place of no strength, and 
there is no record of its ever having been defended. The 
walls are regularly built of squared blocks of granite, and 
the place has more the appearance of a large enclosure round 
a palace than of a place of defence. 

The J?alaoe of Maja JParmdli or Param4rddi-Deva, is 
situated on the top of the fort hill. The portion now standing 
-is an open pillared hall, 80 feet by 25 feet, which was for- 
merly converted into a mosque by the addition of a back wall 
to the west, in which basement mouldings and other carved 
stones are buflt up one over the other The Muhammadan 
pulpit with its staircase is still standing against this west 
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■wall, in tlio nuddlo of wluoli flioro is tlio small arched 
recora tliat is common to all mosques Tlio pJlars ore 
massiTO blocks of granite, upwards of two feet square and 
12 foot in. boigbt, and ore nobly dccomtcd -witb deep mould 
mgs, and bold goomotneal figures Tboro ore eight rows of 
pifiars in tbo length, and three in tho breadth of tho hmlding, 
malmg sevon opomngs for tbo front of tbo mosquo. The 
outer pdlnis of tbo cast row arc all of ono hold and mnssiTe 
design, while tho two inner rows aro of another design, 
which IS much more minuto and complicated Tho places of 
some of theso pillars have boon suppUod by pilasters, tho 
ODstenco of which proTcs that tho onginnl bnilding to 'which 
they holon"od must havo had -walls in which they were on 
gaged, whuo their present position shows that some portion 
of tho old tomplos must havo been ro built, and perhaps 
altered to adapt it for tho purposes of a mosquo According 
to the tradition of tho people, this building was tho Falaee 
of Maja Parmdl, tho antagonist of Pntlu Baj ObohAn, and 
tho last OhAndol Baja of hlnhoba This tradition is con 
firmed by my discovery of an msonption of Paramdrddt 
Dena or Parm&l, placed npsido do'wn m tho ■wall of tbo fort, 
imm ediately outsido tho mosquo This record is dated in 
8 1240, or A D 1183, just ono year before tho oaptnro of 
Mahoba by Pntlu Bqj 

In the south-east quarter of the city, called Dariba, 
there is a small stone pillar called Alha lea Idt and Alha-Ui 
gtli, that IB, " Albn’B staff,” or “ Alba’s plnytlung " Gilt u 

a child’s toy of wood, about three inchos long and round. 

Idee a small glass phial Tho stone Idi or fftlt is fij- feet m 
height and 18 mohes in diameter, and is placed loosely m a 
square hole out m a largo mass of gramto It is usually 
moveable ivith the shghtest touch, and is a continued source of 
■wonder and amusement to the ohddren Nothing whatevor 
IS known either of its ago, or of its real purpose 

On another granite rook close to Alha s gilt, there is a 
sunken tablet about 2 feet square, contammg the figure of a 
horseman, called Ohanda JTaliodra^ about whom I oould 
learn no parhculars whatever Tho figure, however, is 
still -worshipped by the people -with obeisance and hbahons 
of od There are also some small figures on other rocks close 
by, but they are nameless, and not respected by the people. 
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In tl\e •vrest part of tlie city, just outside the Bhanisa 
Barw^za of the fort, there is a flat-roofed masjid on Hindu 
pillars, which, according to an inscription over its door- way, 
was either erected or converted in the reign of Tughlak Shah, 
between A. D. 1321 and 1325 ; I am rather inclined to think 
that it must he part of the original temple slightly altered, 
as its floor is considerably below the present level of the 
ground. The inscription, which consists of ten-rhymed 
couplets in Persian, has been submitted to Major Lees for 
translation. 

It will he observed that all the existing ruins of 
IMahoha, as well as they can he ascertained, are exclusively 
Brahmanical. But the numerous broken statues of the J ains 
which still lie about the city, including 8 or 10 inscribed 
pedestals of the Gbrindcl period, show that the SrdwaJcis of 
former days must have possessed several rich temples, of 
whicli even the sites are now unknown. The discovery also 
of a single pedestal inscribed with the well known formula 
of the Buddhist faith, in characters of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuiy, is sufficient to prove that the Buddhist reKgion was 
still existing in Mahoba at that late period. 

I have already observed that the name of Mahoba is a 
contraction of Mahotsamnagara^ or the “ city of the great 
festival,” which is said to have been celebrated on the 11th 
day of the waxing moon of VaisdUh^ when Chandra Varmma 
reached 16 years of ago. There is no trace of this festival 
now, as the Khajaliya Mela, which is the only fair held in 
Mahoba at the present day, takes place on the full moon of 
Srdvana, and lasts over the fol lowing day, and the annual 
fair at Bdhilya is held on the full moon of KdrtiJc. The 
traditional stoiy of the foundation of Mahoba was originally 
given by the bard Cband, and has been copied by the local 
annalists. According to the legend, the Ch^dels are sprung 
from Memdvati, daughter of Hem-r^j, the Brahman Purohit 
of Indrajit, Gahirwar Baja of Banhras. Hemavati vas very 
beautiful, and one day when she went to bathe in the Bati 
Taiab, she was seen and embraced by Chandramd, the god of 
the moon, as he was preparing to return to the skies. 
Hemavati cursed him. Why do you curse me ? ” said 
Ohandrama, “ your son will he lord of the earth, and from 
him will spring a thousand branches.” Hemavati enq^uired 
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“How sTiaU my disliononr bo elTncod wlion I am witbont a 
buslxmd ? ” “ Pear not,” replied Oliandramd, “ yonr son wfll 
be bom on tbo bank of tlio Karnamti Rivor tbon take 
bim to Kliajurdya, and offer him as a gift and perform a 
saonfleo In llaboba bo will reign, and will become a groat 
king Ho wiU possess the pbilosopbor s sfono, and will tnm 
iron mto gold On tbo biU of KAlanjar bo will biuld a fort 
TVbon yonr son is 10 years ago yon must perform a Shdnda 
Jag to wipe away your disgmco, and tbon leave Dandras to 
bvo at Kdlanjar ” 

According to tbis propbccy, HemAvati’s obild, like 
nnotber Cbandraml, was bom on klonday, tbo Utb of the 
waxing moon of Haiadkh, on tbo bank of tbe Kamatali, the 
modem Kag&n, or Kane River of tbo maps, and tbo Kainat 
of the Greeks Then Obandramd, attended by aU tbo gods, 
performed a " great festival” (J/o/iofsaro), when Vnbaspati 
wrote his horoscope, and tbo ebild was named Obandra 
Varmma At 10 years of ago bo killed a tiger, when Oban 
dramd appeared to him and presented him with tbo pbiloso- 
pber’s stone, and tangbt him pobty (rdjntl) Tlien be built 
tbe fort of KAlanjar, iJtcr wbi^ bo went to Kharjdrpur, where 
he performed a saenfloe (Jag or Tajnyn) to do away with bis 
mother s sbamo, and built 85 temples Then ObandrAvali 
RAm and aU the other queens sat at the feot of Hemavati, 
and her disgrace was wiped away LasOy, be went to Ma 
Iwlsava, or Maboba, tbo place of Obandrama s " great fes- 
tival,” which bo made bis capitnk 

Tbe date of tins event is variously stated by tbo different 
authorities In 1848, during a residence of six weeks at 
llaboba, I procured a copy of tbe MaTioha Khand of Oband, 
m wbiob the date was put down m S 226 In 1862, when 
at Khajnrdbo, I obtamed a second date of S 204 from 
Babidur Bmgh, a descendant of the ObAndel Rajas In 
1806 I got a third date of 8 COl, from tbe obief bard of 
llaboba. A fourth date of 8 082 was furnished to Oolonel 
R R Ellis by Dbarm D4s Kannngo Tbe only way that I 
can see of reconmlmg these discrepancies is to refer tbe 
s mall er ntunbers to a later era, as for instance, that of 
Sri Sdrah(i,m A. D 601, which would make tbe two earlier 
dates eqmvalent to A D 610 and 881 , while the larger nnm 
hers might bV referred to the Sake era, which would make 
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til cm equiyalent to A. D. 739 and 7G0. The inscriptions fur- 
nish a ready means of testing tlie accuracy of these date'?, 
as they make Baja Dlianga tlie sixth in lineal descent from 
Baja Nanmika, the founder of the dynasty. Bow, Dhmigcf 
•was certainly reigning in A. B. 954, hut as he did not die 
until 999, his accession cannot he placed earlier tlian A 3). 
950 ; and if we allow 25 years to each generation, which is 
the average that I have deduced Inom numerous cxamjilc^, 
then the establishment of the Chandel dynasty under 
Bannuka, and also the foundation of Mahoba, must have 
taken place in A. B. 800. But as I have found that the 
Indian generations vary between 20 and 30 years, the acces- 
sion of Nannuka might have taken place as much as 30 years 
either earlier or later than A. B. 800. As these arc, however, 
the utmost possible limits of the variation, the date of tlic 
establishment of the Ghtlndel dynasty may be fixed nilh 
absolute certainty between A. D. 770 and 830, and approxi- 
mately at A, B. 800. 

The dates of several of the later Chandcl Princes arc 
fixed by various inscriptions which have been discoi cred at 
Bhajuriho, Mhau near Chhatrpur, !Mahoba, and Iv.ilinjar. 
Three inscriptions at Khajuraho give the dates of S. 1011 
and 1056, or A. B. 954 and 999, for the reign of Baja 
Bhanga. An addition to one of these inscriptions gives tiio 
date of Jaya Varmma Beva at S. 1173, or A. B. 1116. 
Two of these inscriptions give the Chrmdcl genealogy at full 
length from Bannuka to Bhanga. An inscription fioin 3Ihau 
near Chhatrpur, translated by Lieutenant Price, continues 
the genealogy from Bhanga to jMadana Yarmma ^ L nl’or- 
tunately one of the names is doubtful, but as it would ajijiear 
that a second Sallalcshana-Varmma-Dcia is mentioned in the 
latter part of the inscription, I believe that tins mu'^t have 
been the name of four syllables, which is doubtful in the 
earlier part. There is no date to the ^Ih.iu inccuption, but 
this IS of no consequence, as there arc no Ic'^'^ than tour dated 
inscriptions of Ikladana Yarmma. ranging from 8. 3192 to 
1220, or A. D. 1135 to 11G3. One of the lYnboba _in‘-crip. 
tions gives the genealogy from Bhanga to ICirtii ^ arinuE'^, 
but its date is lost. Of Parmal or Paramird^i B'\a, 
theie are three dated inscriptions ranging from S. 1 22? 
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to 8 1210 , or A D 11 G 7 to 1183 In tho following jjt I 
havG onunjerntod fJio whole of tho inscnptions that rcl^, to 
the Ohhndol Tnnccs, ns they firmisli the only real fonndition 
for tho chronology of this dynasty f 

J 

CfiAiTOEi. Issonirnovs* i * 


No. Lo«uty 


1 KbuJttrtJio 

5 Ushobt 

9 Ebijarilto 
4 l>lUo 

6 Ditto 

6 Ditto 

7 Ditto 

8 Ditto 
$ Ditto 

10 Uiib^ 

11 Sb^hribo 

15 Ditto 

19 Uaboln 
14 Qttjoribo 

16 EAknJw 
10 iTbaa 

17 ITabob* 

18 Ditto 

10 EhalorlbO 

50 BArig^b 

51 llibobs 
SS SbaJnrUio 
£3 lUbotw 
24 EQti^Jaribo 
£9 Uiboba 
28 Ditto 

27 Ditto 

28 Ditto 

20 miujar 
So Ebifjvlbo 
St Bukrl 

83 UiOwb* 

98 KiUsJar 

84 Dilil 

39 AJtjgvli 
86 

37 lUhoba 
SS Balpor 


lOllI 09i maop. 

‘ 021 

lOllI 031 Dlitop. 
tC«6j 030 Ditto. 
1038ll00l 
lUM.lOJS 

1070 KirtUV D 
lliSlOSS ^ 

hmiioi 
1169111S 
‘11741117 

11188,1191 ytdaur D 


1203 (140 
1*05 1148 
1*071150 

Ull lUt llMlutAT D 


DodJblftprafeMloaof faiUL 
Ditto ditto. 

8t»tnA of ninoTPln. 


Doll >7nbcJ. Adlrdtb. 


11*2211® 

12241197 PsrtTBirddl D l 
12281178 Ditto 
12941177 - I 

^ Parom/irddl D I 
ismuss Ditto 1 

1289 1231 

1997 1230 Tiro Vnunno ... 
1846 1288 Tbrmma 

18721816 «. 

ISSl Toghbk Rliah 
1408 1«1 

. 1947 1490 Ofal9Mtd.dla 
1490 DlUo 


No. IT MaiMx 
a huariplIoiL, 


BbaD ijiabol. Ngnatfiitb. 
lAffl aymbdl, TlrwAth. 

Oooao tTisbol, Bnoatliiltb 
Horta ajiaboL Bunblniiidtb. 
Elapbanl iTinlxil. AJltanSth. 

Ditto ditto Jltas&tb— frtsment 


ITalaeT’ Ka L 
Boll aTobol. Adlnitb. 


Uaife 7 H’o. IV 
Coppor plato, ElUa. 

Joor Am, Boo. B«mI, 18S7 Octotar 
llalaoT No. 11 fatW Tin Vama]. 

of ToglA Sbab, near Nagod. 

Sbab of bfalwa. 

Baorl 


\ 

On oompanng tho traditional history of tho OhAndels, 
as h an ded down by the annalists, all of whom profess to copy 


i 
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fi’Oiii,[Llie bard Obaud, it is most disbeartening to find that no 
twc 'ccounts agree exactly, and that some disagree so widely 
as to be scarcely recognizable as intended for the same story. 
At ’le same time tbeir lists of kings differ so materially 
fro. the actual genealogy preserved in the inscriptions, that 
my confidence in the authenticity of all bardic chronicles is 
completely shaken. I possess no less than six different 
lists, of which three are taken from actual copies of C hand’s 
poem, and the remainder from the local annalists. Two of 
Ghand’s lists differ only in the position of the name of 
Kahil, which my copy of ISdS places fourth, while Ellis’ 
copy places it near the bottom between Kalydn and Madan. 
In this arrangement it is followed by the other four hsts, but 
in spite of their agreement, they are all wrong, as we learn 
from the inscriptions that IlAhila Varmma was actually the 
fourth prince of the dynasty. I now place the five different 
lists side by side for comparison — all the princes take the 
title of Varmma : 


Cevndel Dynasty according to the Annalists. 


No 

Chand 

CnAND 

III 

lY 

Y 

iMalioba MS 

Eljiingai MS 

1 KhajmAho MS 

Makoba JIS 

EAjnagarMS 

1 

2 

ri 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

Chfmdia V 
liilma V 

Eupa Y 

V . 

Baia V 

Eatna V 

Vijaya V 

Bela V 

Ganga V , 

Dilipa V 
Kliajura Y . 
Nabala Y 
Kcsliava Y 
Haia Y 

Surupa Y 
Dliana Y 
Madbava Y 

1 Kaljdna Y 
\'Madana Y 
KirtU Y 
JParmdl Y 
Brabnadjita Y 

Cliflndia Y .. 
BAH V 

Ealna Y 

Yiaja Y 

Bela Y 

Nadana V 

Pun} a Y 

Jaga Y 

GyAna Y 

JAn Y 

J aisakti Y 
Jagat Y 

KilY 

KalyAna Y 
Suiya Y 

Eupa Y 

Bi Ai Y 

1 Y 

Ufadana Y 
Kxrtti Y 
Parmdl Y 
BralimAjita Y 

CliAndia Y 

BBa Y 

Bela Y 
blfma Y 

Gn]a Y 

GyAna 

JAn Y 

Sakar Y 

Blit Y 

Bliagat Y 
{caret) V 

Jagat Y 

Kilak Y 
KalyAna 

Surya 

Eupa Y 

JSahtla Y 
Madana Y. 
Bheja Y 

JTirUi Y 

Pat mdl V 
BralimAjita Y 

CbAndia Y 
EAma Y 

BAia Y 

Budba Y 

Eatna V 

Ganga Y, 
l^jaya Y 

Bela Y 

Khajura Y 
Nabiila Y 
Keshava Y, i 

Haia Y 

Ddipa 

Dbana Y 
MAdbana Y 
Eupa Y 

Edhila Y 
KalyAna Y 
Madana Y 
Kxrttv Y 
Parmdl Y 

Bi ibmAjita Y 

CliAndra Y 
J^jaya Y 
Bela Y 

EAma Y 
Eatna Y 
GyAna Y 

JAn Y 
MAdbava Y 
Kesava Y 
Nabula Y 

Y 

{caret) Y 
{caiet) Y 
KalyAna Y 
Surya Y 

Eupa Y 
Buddba Y 
PdlitlaY 
Madana Y 
J€i) Ut Y 

Pai mdl Y 

B) a/imdjitaY 


57 
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IFor readior oompanaon, I hnvo pnntod in Uaha the 
only five names that correspond with thoso of the insoriptions , 
hut there are others which may he identified with much pro- 
hahlity, as being either similar in sound, or synonunous in 
meaning Of the first kind, Oanffa, and, perhaps, Gydna, 
may he aoceptod as simple nnisroadings for J)!ianffa,~Jiidhi 
with perhaps Sudha and ITddhava may ho tho cumvalents of 
Fidyddhara, and Sara is very likoly tho contraction of 
Sarsha Of the sooond kind, I think that Kalydna may he 
nooepted as tho oguivalont of tho synommons Sarsha, and 
Jagat of Fritliai As all tho lists agree m plnomg JSdrtli 
between Madana and Parmdl, it is probable that they are 
oorreot, although his roign cannot have extended beyond 
four years, ns I possess one inscription of his father, Hadona, 
dated m 8 1220, and another of his son or brother, Para 
mdrddi, dated m S 1224 But in this case ho is not 
tho Kirtti Varmma of tho insenpbons, whom I would, 
therefore, identify with Kil and Eilat, and oven with 
Edtpa of the annalists Bat oven with all these admis 
Bions, not more than one half of tho names will cor 
reniond with those of tho inscriptions, and the remainder 
differ so widely that any attempt to reconcile them seems 
utterly hopeless Some potty partioulors are recorded of 
several of the kmga, but they arc much too general to afford 
any assistance towards the identification of the discrepant 
names. It is possfiile that some of tho prmces were only 
younger branches of the royal family, who havmg con 
stmeted tanks to perpetnnte thoir names, hare been elevated 
to the throne by the ignorant annahsts, while tho real 
prmces, of whom nothmg was recorded, were omitted 

Tho foUowmg hst of the Ohandol Bajas has been com 
piled from tho genealogies oontamed m the different inscnp- 
tions, m which the founder, named Sannuta, is said to he a 
descendant of the Ohdndrdireya hne, whioh derive its name 
from the two mythological progenitors, Ain and Oltdndra 
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Chandel Dynasty. 


No 

Accession 

Kings 

AtFTHOEITIES 

Samrat 

iAB 

1 

857 

800 

Natmuka 


2 

882 

825 

YSkpati 


3 

907 

850 

Vijaya 


4 

932 

875 

It^hila 


6 

957 

900 

Harska 


<3 

982 

925 

Taso-Vormma. 


7 

1007 

950 

Dkanga 

Khajmdko Ins S 1011—954 , 8 1056=999 
A D 

8 

1056 

999 

Gratida 

Nan da Eai of Penskta, A. D 1021. 

9 

1082 

1025 

Vidyddliara D. 

10 

1102 

1045 

Vijaya Pdla 


11 

1122 

1065 

Kirfcti Varmma D 


12 

1142 

1085 

SaHakskana V D 

Name of four syllakles supplied from end of 
Milan Ins 

13 

1162 

1105 

JayaTarmma D 

i Kkajurdko Ins S 1173 = A D 1116 

14 

1177 

1120 

Sallak'iliana V D 

P Name of fom syllakles, krotker of Jaya 

15 

1182 

1125 

Pntkvi Varmma 

16 

1187 

1130 

Madana Y D 

Ins S 1188=1131, S 1220=1163 A. D. 

17 

1220 

1163 

Kirtti Y D (?) 


18 

1224 

1167 

Paramdrddi D 

Ins S 1224=1167, S 1240=1183 A. D 

19 

1259 

i 1202 

Trallokya Y D 

? Dilkt of Fenskta, A D 1247 

20 

1307 

1250 

Sandhira Y D 

Copper-plate S 1337=1280 A D , Elks. 

21 

1337 

1280 

Bkoja Yarmma 

Ajaygtiik Ins S 1345=1288 A D 

22 

1362 

A H 

1305 

1330 

Yira Yannma 

Maisey No. II Ins S (13) 72=1315 A D. 


938 

1530 

• 

Kftlanjar kesieged ky Humiiyun. 


952 

972 

1545 

1564 

BoittiEii 

Kfilanjar besieged ky Skir Skak 

Dwtffdvatt dr of Raja Kdlanjar 


977 

1669 

llama Cliandia 

Raja of Kdlanjar 


The Khajur6ho inscriptions afford rery little real infor- 
mation regarding the earlier Rajas, all of whom are des- 
cribed in the same general terms as invincible warriors. Of 
Raja Dhanga, the information is more particular, but it is 
also more than usually fulsome and ridiculous. Tlie 
Kings of Kosala, Karndia, Suiliala, and Ktnilala arc des- 
cribed as attending on the Chandel Chief, while the Kings of 
Kdncluy Andhra, Bddlia, and Anga, are said to be his cap- 
tives. "We may admit that Haja Dhanga was a pov erful 
monarch, whose rule was obeyed over all the countiies be- 
tween the Jumna and the Narbada, but it is tjuite prepj-- 
terous to make his sway extend over the erreat^w pat i ot 
Southern India. In the third stan/.a of thcllhau itncnpliou 
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ns translated by Price, Pbnnga is said to have conquered tbo 
King of Kanyalubija, or Ejinoj , but as there is no mention 
of this notory in tbeKlmjnrii.boinsonpfaon and as the begin- 
ning of the Ubau inBonption is granting, I think it probable 
that the third stania may refer to his son Oanda Deva, ivho by 
his date, must bo the same prfnco ns Penshta’s Nanda Eai 
of KAInnj nr, tho conqueror of Kanoj In cursive Persian 
characters Nanda may easily bo misread for Oanda, and as 
Oanda succeeded to tho throne in A. D 999 irhile Nanda's 
conquest of Kanoj took place xn 1021, I have no hesitation 
la identifying tho tiro princes The Enja of Kanoj iras 
tributary to Mahmud of Qhmni, and this attack upon bis 
vassal roused tho vengeance of the great Muhammadan 
conqueror, ivlio " immediately marched to his aid,’ hut '' 
before he reached Kanoj, he beard that the city had been 
taken, and that tho Baja, vrith n number of his principal 
chiefs, had been killed “ Nanda liat, of Kdlnnjar, took post 
on tho frontier of his dominions n here he halted with his 
army to oppose Mahmud, having with him 86,000 horse, 
45,000 foot, and 040 elephants ” Bat either the heart or 
tho allies of the Hmdn chief failed him at the last moment, 
and lie " decamped during tlio niglit m the utmost disorder, 
leaviDg behind him his tents, equipage, and baggage ”• As 
Mahmud did not foUow him, 1 conclndo tliat the spnng of 
A D 1022 was already too far adinnccd to justify his enter 
ing upon a long campaign at so great a distance from 
(iliazni But tho project was only postponed for u fittmg 
SI ason, and towards tlio oad of A- 35 1023 Mahmud again 
marched against Banda Ilai, and, passing by Gwalior, invested 
tho fort of Killanjnr Banda Bni then submitted and offered 
Ataiiraud 300 elephants, besides manv valuable presents in 
jewels and gold, and “ a pancgTrio in tbo India tongue on 
tlio braicrv of liis troops ’’ The Muhammadan uas pleased 
with the compliment, for " tbo pootrr was much admired by 
tho learned men of India, Arahia, and Persia, who were at 
hi< court In return JIalimud conferred tho gorernmont of 
15 forts upon Banda, among which was Kilanjar itself,” and 
marched hack to Gharni 

or Gnnda s immcdlnto Eiicccssors, ndyddhara and 
Itjaua Tida, no particulars are related , hut lus great grand 
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son, Kh'ili Varmma^ is mentioned in tlie IPralodlia CJicmdro- 
(laya as the king before whom the drama was performed. 
3?rom the prologue we learn that the Chandel King had been 
conquered by Kama, the King of Oliedi, but was afterwards 
freed from his subjection by the favour of Vishnu. In Kr. 
Taylor’s translation of this drama, the name of the King of 
Chedi is omitted, but it is given in the original Sanskrit, 
n hich is as follows : 

hdena elia Vihelceueva nh'jitija Karnam Moliamivorjitam, 

Sri Kirill Varmma iiri-patcrxiodJiayasyc mdaliah hritali. 

‘‘ and who (Gophla or Vishnu) having subdued the powerful 
Kama, gave prosperity to the King '^r\-‘Ktrtii-yarmma, 
discrimination, after removing ignorance, gives rise to know- 
ledge ” The Kaja of Clicdi here mentioned must be Kama 
Kuldclnn'i who, according to Professor Hall, was a con- 
temporary of tlie famous Bhoja of Malwa, who reigned 
from about A. I) 1000 to 1055, and also of Bhima Heva of 
Gujarat, who reigned from A I). 1027 to 1069 The date 
of Kama may, therefore, be placed between 1050 and 1076, 
nhich corresponds with the period which I have assigned to 
Kirtti Vamma between 1065 and 1085. The temporary sub- 
,]oction of the Cliandel Princes is further corroborated by the 
Kuldclmri inscriptions, in which the Kajas of Chedi assume 
the title of “lord of Kdlanjjarapuray^- It is to this race, 
who profess to be descended from a Prahmani mother, that I 
would attribute the legend of Kemdvatds intrigue with Chan- 
drama, or the “moon,” which the annahsts have since 
applied to the Ohandels themselves. 

Kirlii Varmma was succeeded by his son, whose name of 
four syllables is lost in the first part of the Mhau inscrip- 
tion, but which from verses 37, 38, and 39 would appear to 
have been Sallakshana Varmma. To this prince the inscrip- 
tion assigns a great victory, which was gamed in the country 
of Antarveda, or the Gangetic Hoab. As he was contempo- 
rary with Madana Bala, the Pflhtor King of Kanoj, who 
ruled from A I) 1080 to 1115, there should be some mention 
of this Chandel invasion in the Kahtor inscriptions. Put as 
these last are utterly silent on the subject, it is probable that 
the great victory was only a successful raid. 


^ Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, IV , 18. 
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SallalsJiana I ttos suGoccdod by liis son, Jaya Varmma 
Dma, Tvlio roiled from about A. D 1105 to 1120, ns bis 
inscription at Kliajuritbo is dated 8 1173, or A D 1116 
He was followed by bis younger brotbor, Sallalshana Varmma 
n , wbo was succeeded bv bis son, jPriilm Varmma, of whom 
no particulars are related Prithn's son was Madana 
Varmma, wbo is said to havo ranquisbcd tlio King of Obedi 
in a fierce fight, to bare made tbo Eaja of ATfsi, or Bonarcs, 
tributary, and to bare oxtormmated the misbobaTing lord of 
M&lwa m tbo “space of an hour” As lladana reigned 
from about 1180 to 1103 A D , bo must bavn been contom 
porary with the Kulacbnn Pnneos, Varmadt Deva and 
Vijala H , of whom tbo latter, before bo became ling, boro 
the title of "great lord of Kdla^jjarapara ” Tbo nssnmp 
tion of tins title by the bout apparent of tbo Kmg of Ohcdi 
would seem to show that it was, perhaps, only a more form 
wbiob bod been banded down liem tbo time of tbcir ancestor 
Kama It is possible, also, that tbo title may bavo been 
continued oven later but during tbo reign of Madana 
Varmma, it could only bare boon an empty boast, ns tbo 
power of this Cbandel King is umversnUy admitted to baro 
extended from the Jumna to tbo Narbada Tbo annalists 
eron say that he conquered Ovjardi, by wbiob tboy probably 
nUndo to bis campaign in Mdlwa, on the confines of GnjarAt. 
The same statement is also mado m Alaisoy’s No 2 msenp 
tion from Kilanpar m which it is said “bo, in nu instant, 
defeated the King of Qurjaro, ns Krishna in former times 
defeated Kansa ”* But I infer from the recorded rapidity of 
each victory that they ore m reaUty the same, and that 
Mdlava, which borders upon Chanden, must have been tbo 
actual scene of the war 

The genealogies of the insonptions close with Madana, 
and we are now obliged to depend for our mformation upon 
the annalists, with occasional assistance from short insonp 
tions which serve to fix the dates, and thus give coherence 
to the diqomted notices of the bards The annabsts 
are unanimous m malong VSriii Varmma II the son 
and successor of Madana, but as I possess on msorip 
tiou of bis predecessor, Madana, dated m S 1220, or 
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A, 1). 310^, nncl .nuotlicr of lus successor, Paramdrddi Deva, 
a iWd in S. 12i:i. or A, 1) 1307, tlic rci-n of Kirfcti II. must 
ha\c been cnin{)n‘'Ca uilbin llic short intermediate period of 
four \ears. The intern ent ion of tins name is, I think, Tcry 
(lotiblfnl In a eopper-plate insciijition obtained by Colonel 
dii'-, \\liieh is dated in S 3007, or A. 33. 3280, the Clnlndel 
LTCJicaloirv uas k'juI 1)V his Pandit as follo^vs: 

3. — Kuiulo Barm Deo. 

2. — Itnmani J)eo. 

0. — Tiilok Jlirni Deo. 

4. — Sandin Barm Deo. 

3'rom an imperfeet impression, uhicli I sau in 18X8, 1 read 

these names as — 

3. — Y‘ida\a Varmma Deva. 

2 — J^nam.lrddl Deva. 

0. — 8ii I’niiiolcxa I'aimma Deva. 

3. — Sri Sandliiia I'armma Dei a. 

1 am noiv, howcier, inelined to think tliat the first name 
must he iduufi V(a mmd J)clh^ but as I cannot refer to the 
oriuinul, 1 mtist leave this jioint doubt ful. 

The leiirn of his son, Paramdrddi Pera^ or Paj'mdl as 
lie is f.imiliaviv called hv the hard Ciiand and tlic later anna- 
lists, has been rendeicd famous by lus long sustained contest 
with ITithi Baj Chohhn, vhich forms one of the most iu- 
imesting portions of Cliand’s poem. I’hc varlikc deeds of his 
two Ban.iphar chamjiions, yjlfia and Udal, arc also celebrated 
by Cband, and tliey still form tlic theme of many of the most 
lavourite somrsof tlic jicoplc of Korthern India. Fnihi Iltij 
crossed the flumna between Cliaudwdr, now called PiruztlMd, 
and Bnteswar, from v hence be jiroceedcd to Sirswdgarh on 
the Paboj, vbcrc be first encountered the Chrmdel army led 
by Parnial and bis two generals. Alba and Ddal.** After a 
long contest, the Cholikn King was victorious, and followed 
the Hying Chfiiidcls b}^ ISricli on the Betwa, and by Bahafc 
to klalioba, where they made a final but unsuccessful stand. 
Tins occurred in llic Samvat year 1241, or A. D. 1183, after 
•which the dominions of the Chhndel King were limited to the 
eastern district of Ktllanjar beyond the Kaydn^ or Kane 
Pi^ivcr, while the western district of Mahoha was added to the 


^ Otlicrn plvo tlic pccno of tlnn battle at BairAgarli, 14 miles to the south west of 
Um Tlic iio.ution mditatcd is on the Betwa midway bctwccii SiTBWAgaih and Baliat, and 
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TYido domnms of tlio OlioLftn Prince Tlio spintcd narrative 
of Oband la ircU ivortlij of translation, and as it deals iritU 
contemporary events, it is most probably true Cliand begins 
■mtb rclatiilg tbo impiety of Parmdl, and tlio conEcquont 
doom of Malioba , tbo strong rcliietnnco of tbo two Paniipliar 
beroes to jom in tbo dofenoo of a fated place, and tbcir sub- 
sequent consent, wliicli is ivrung from tbom by tbo passion 
ate ontrcaties of tbo queen mother Tbo tight of Sirswll 
garb, and tbo dofonco ol Jfalioba, intb tbo gallant exploits 
of Alba and Udal follow in quick succession, and tbo storv 
closes witb tbo final disappearance of tbo two BanApbar 
beroes in tbo fabulous forest of Kajaliban, or tbe KnjaU 
jaiiffal After tbis Parmftl roigncd at hiilanjar, 'wliero bo 
was attacked by Kutb ud din Aibeg, to wbom bo capitulated 
in A. D 1100 llo was agam attacked and defeated in 1202, 
wbon Aibeg dismountmg ms cn% airy Imd sii go to KManjar 
“ Tbo Eaja scemg bimself bard pressed, oflerod Kutb-ud-dm 
Aibeg tbo same tribute ana presents ■nbicb bis ancestors bad 
formerly paid to Sultan Mabmud. Tbo proposal was accept- 
ed, but tbe Enja’s llmistor, who resolved to bold ont with 
out coming to terms, caused bis master to bo assassinotcd 
wbilo tbo presents were preparing Tbo Hindu flag being 
again hoisted m the fort, tbo siego recommenced, but tbo 
place was eventually reduced owing to tbo drying up of a 
spnng upon tbo biU wbiob suppbed tbo garrison with Water ”• 
On this occasion the plunder of KAlanjar is said to have been 
great m gold and jewels In Bow s translation of Pcnslita, 
the Eaja is named Qola , but ns tbo name is omitted m tbo 
more accurate version of Bnggs, no dependence can bo 
placed upon Dow’s rendormg 

According to tbo annalists, ObandramA bad prophesied 
to HomAvati that her descendants should contmuo to reign 
BO long ns they preserved tbo name of Varmma In all tbo 
bard s genealogies, therefore, tbo founder of tbo family is caUod 
Chandra Vannma and aU Ins descendants are named Varm- 
mti down to ParmiSl Deo After bis final defeat at Alaboba, 
tbo prophecy of ChnndramA was reported to ParmAl who was 
struck with sbamo, and oxolaimed — ’ To-day, accordmg to 
Obandmma s prophecy tbe race of V nrmmn has nearly closed, 
and become like tbe cud of a candle for want of a mero 
namo ” This story is amply disproved by the genealogies 
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of tlie inscriptions, in wliicli we find only onO Varmma 
amongst the first ten princes. But from Kirth Varmma, the 
eleventh Prince, down to ParmM Deo, the title of T'armma was 
borne by eveiy member of the family. I have already 
noticed a similar and equally baseless legend connected with 
the 84 E^chhw^ha Princes of Grwalior, which shows the tend- 
ency of popular tales to repeat themselves in other places. 

Parmdl Deo had four sons, of whom the eldest, Brahma- 
jit or Brahm^ditya fell in the defence of Mahoba, and the 
second son, Tilak Barm or Trilohya Varmma Deva, succeed- 
to the throne on the death of his father in 1202. His reign 
was most probably a long one, as I believe that he must be 
identified with the two princes who are mentioned by Per- 
ishta in the following extract : “ In the month of Shab^n 

645 A. H. (December 1247 A. D ), Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
&c., &c., &c., proceeded towards Karra, Ghias-ud-din Balban 
commanding the vanguard. He was met at Karra by the 
Bajas DalaJd and MalaJ&i (or DilaJci and Milahi), whom he 
defeated and plundered, taking many of their families prison- ' 
ers. These two Bajas had seized all the country to the 
south of the Jumna, and had destroyed the king’s garrison 
from Malwa to Karra. They resided at K^anjar.”^ Now 
I venture to guess that the names of these two Bajas have 
been made out of the one long name, Tilahi TVama Deo, 
which in Persian characters might easily be misread as Tilahi 
wa Milahi.-\ If this identification be admitted, then the 
reign of Trilokya may have continued up to A. D. 1250, 
when he was succeeded by his son, Sanddhira Yarmma Deva. 
Of this prince we know only from the Dali% copper-plate of 
Colonel Ellis, that he made a grant of land in S 1337, or A. D. 
1280, about which time his reign must have closed. 

The next prince was most probably Blioja Varmma of 
the Ajay-garh inscription, which is dated in S. 1345, or A. D. 
1288 ; and his successor was, perhaps, Vira Varmma of Mai- 
sey’s KMinjar inscription No. 2, which would appear to be 
dated in S. (13) 72, or A. D. 1315, although it may possibly 
be one century later. From this time I have not been able 
to trace any notice of K^lanjar until A. D. 1530, when it was 
besieged by Humdyun. The name of the Baja is not 


* Bnggs’ Fenshta, L, 23 

+ This identificataon must now, perhaps, be given up, as it appears that JDalaJci^oa-Malah, 
was the Raja of Kxirra on the Ganges , but as he resided at KManjar, he must have been 
the Raja of that place also — See Dowson’s edition of Sir H. M. Elliot’s Muhammadan 
Histonans, 11 , 348 
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menlioned, but it utu probably Kirttillai, rvbo bold K&knjar 
agamfit Shir Slinb m A D 1546 Tbo fort was captured 
oiler an obstinate defence, during ivbiob both the ilubomma- 
dnn King and the Ilindu Baja were killed I coneludo that 
this pnneo must have been tbo father of tbo oolobrated 
Ohftndel Princess DurgSvati, the doivngcr Queen of Qarha 
Mandnla, who so gallantly died in defending her country 
against Akbnr's General m A D 1604 , for, as her son 23ir 
Ndrdtjan was then eighteen years of ago, she must have been 
married about 10 years earlier, or in A D 1546, in tbo very 
middle of Kurtti Bai’a reign lijs son was most probably 
Kama Chandra, who was reigning m A D 1500, when KA 
laniar was finally annexed to the Muhammadan empire of 
Delhi by the great Akbar 


I cannot close this account of the Ch&ndels of Maholia 
and KhajnrAho without mving n short notice of their coins 
which have not hitherto boon described. These corns are of 
throe kmds, — gold silver, and copper They are all extreme 
ly rare, as I have obtained only 7 specimens in gold, and 0 
in copper, during a period of more than thirty years, while 
the only other speoimens that I have seen arc 6 gold corns 
belongmg to Colonel PJlis, the same number boTongmg to 
the late Mr Preeling, and a smglo silver com m James 
Pnnsep s collection Tlio gold and silver corns arc all of the 
weU known type of the Bathora of Kanoj, which bear a seated 
figure of the four armed goddess Dm g&, or Ddrnah, on tbo 
obverse, and on the reverse the kmg’s name m three Imea 
of mcdiffival NAgan obaraotors The ooppor corns bear on 
the obverse a two armed male figure, wbioh appears to bo 
that of the monkey god Hanumhn, and on the reverse the 
king’s name in NAgari oharaoters The following is a list of 
the Chandel coins m my possession 
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Kathi An account of the tube of — ,,, 
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Description of — ... 
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tmd Qandi^ 
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site 
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! 219 
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tbe name of — . . 

213 

between tbe Saraswati and Drisbadwati Eivers 

t 

tb. 

or tbe field of Kuru 

• ftt 

ib. 

■' District of — IS also called Dbarma-Ksbetra 


ib. 

Kusban and Elusban. Name of Kuei-sbwang written as — on their 
corns 

43 

"■ ■■■■. Kmgly title of Eao accepted by tbe — . , 
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Kutwar or Ebmantalpnr An account of tbe old city ot — 
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No. 1 the Great tope erplorad b/ General Ventni* 
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No. 2 tope explored by General 0 <bu^ 
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fitandi on the ipot where Boddha injide tn ofionng 


of hu body to appeaae eevan tiger-cube 
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Noe. 8 to y deecribod by General Court 
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Uatija. Tairat, the capital of — 
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— , Eaibest notices of tbe — by the Muhammadan -writers 
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— 01 Meds An account of tbe tribe of — 
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Medus Hydaspes 

are the representatives of the Mandrucni who lived 
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, according to Muhammadan writers, estabbsbed in 
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Megs An account of the tribe of — 
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Mehie of Aman identified with the Megs , . , , 
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Mhau Maidan. An account of the old city of — ,,, 


Stdl csistina: remains of 
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HcginEgara or ITong Moai or Moga (Bsya) foaoder of — 

Monastery Foondatioti of — fcraoed met Bodaxpur Stapa 
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Mong or NUcgaa. An aecoont of the ed^ of — 
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Mosqae of Ajmer described 

Motho, SOD of TVnman, giren op to the Tocihi as a bewtage 
Tuchi deCaated by — 

Moemd near Dnrapor wu the pnnmpol seat of the XariuU family 
Motmds at Ilaatm Ahodal, probably the ramams of temples 
Morements of Alennder 

Mohammad and his fiitber Haem KaHok had asserted their mdepen. 
dence iy striking eohis In their own names 

Mahammadan Tenion of the legend of the tpnne at A Mn I 

■ ■ ■ . ■ remains at Thaneaar 

Molton Palas once held possession of-» ' 

■ The earliest name of ~ was Easy^apora 
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Nalapura Description of the fortress of — 
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or Narwar An account of the city of — 
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blacedoman invasion 

17 

Penplus. The author of the — calls the coxmtiics at the mouth of 
the Indus the “ Seaboard of Scythia" 

46 

The statement of the anthoi of the — that Parthians were 

the mleis of Indo-Scythia .. 

41 

Peshawai or Parashawaia An account of tho city called — 

1 ft 

87 

Grand Caravansari of — was hmlt on the site 
Garh-Katn 

of tho 

• 

89 

Pentmgenan Tables. Tankur or Taker most probably the Tahora of 
the — 

7 

Philostratus. Customs of the people of Taxila recorded by — 

ft * 

6 
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Punpram* of AlexondOT identified wiUi Aearnr 
Plmj ■ Hoidrofl repreMuti Satodm orSotl^ 

Fonu, tte entagonltt of Aleznndor 

I — uoi tile name of a Ttlng but that of the tribe PiuiaTM 
Alexander ■ battle with — 


201 

IS 

17 

iB 

181 


Poiei&ru Gntare perham aHuded bj — when he fpeiila of ** Sarage 
Gargaia,” Garginduque trooef 

Pneon* of Gwillnr 

Pnthl Baj Gabir aimed “MwliV Hath came to the aid of — 

Proklaii to the north of Indo-8oythia 
Ptolemj ■ Zaradroa reprewnta Satadm or Satl^ 

Ptolemy Geoffrop hnaJ, Trcni of — 

- — ■ had aces* to original mihrmaticin not In the pcweMaiort of 

Strabo or Phny 

■ ■ ■ " — ploeea a town named AmaWtia or AmakipU to the wt of 
the Ban near labokla or lAbor 

PoriL Ftnmrai, the deeeendanti of — 

Paihkalaratl or Feohelaotia. An toeount of the city of — 

Paahpamltra, king of Fataliputra 

- ■ offering 100 dinan {es the heod of erery Bnddhiat 
Smnana in fiaVala 


25 

869 

Si 

12 

83 

a 

205 

16 

89 

il 

i3 


- Agnimitra, ion of — enoonntered the YaTanai or 
Greeki on the Indoe 

Pntawur occupied by the Jsnjohae 

' Jaryohaa yectedfrom — bytheGakari 

Pa tfO'kia made Fa>chtka by hi. J nlttm , 

B 


th. 

17 18 
ih 
41 


Bali. Thedynai^of — which ruled Sndh for lfi7 yenn, waa in all 

pcrobobility Bala 


81 


Biya Baii>‘lca*ldlalL A hugo monnd tyPed — near Tbnn^ni- 


220 


Tancgini. 


Abhisara mentioned in the — - 


27 
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Eamanand, the famoBS Hindu lefoimer ... ,,, 

Eamayana Passage from the — show the position of Kaikeya on the 
line of the Jhelam 

Eam-gat Name of Eaja Vara attached to the hiU fort of — 

■ ' Identification of — with Aomos is incomplete 

- Height of — ' one thousand feet above the plain 


insignificant when compared with the 6,674 feet of 
Aman 

desonhed •« ..i ... ... , 


EanodorNarod An account of the old town of — 

Old Hindu palace at — ... 

Inscription found at — ... 

Eansi 01 Nara-Sinha. An account of the place called — 

— . Eemains of — . . ..... 

Eao Kingly title of — accepted by the Kushan 

Easalu, son of Sahvahau, said to have been Eaja of Syalkot 

. — ■ left no children, and was succeeded in Syalkot by his enemy 

EajaHudi... 


, Legend of *“* .. ... ... . 

■■ The curious legend of — identified with tliat of Buddhist 

Sakya’s offering of his body to appease seven tiger cubs 

The scene of the legend of — identified with Manikyala . 

Eawul Pindi or Gajipur. An account of the 'city of — ... 

The true position of Gajnipur at — ... 

Eechna Doabs occupied by the Pauravas pnor to the Macedonian 
mYssion •«« ••• «<• ••• , 


The district of — wrested from the Takkas or Bahikas 


Eijh (Eaja) opposed Paud Shah of Khorasan at Haryo ... ,.. 

Eock sculptures of Gwahor 

Burns (Buddhist) near Cypress Garden of the Mogal Emperor at Hasan 
Abdal 


xiiryin 


INBEE. 


[vot rt. 


S U B J'B 0 I 

Holai of Aurnr 
» ■ of Sarkujd 

• — - of ClumdniTBti 

S 

fU^TOTiTi^ ft town near the watt hack of the Indo^ ^enhEed with the 
modem town of Zhobi 

Babar or Abor Gakar onlj a Tmruikian of the sthmo blla of -*• 

Sabaaamef, the name of Abla&ree u written hy Diadoma 

Bthuaa. hlountamona parti of — that {i the hUIa between Mum and 
the Marga^ Fua 

Baba^ The name of SohE written u — 

Sudan, a hill tzxbe 

Sogala of Ptolemf identified with Btkhn 

Baguankm and Tokhari mnft bo the Sa and Tiudil ^ 

■- of Ptolamy Saranom of Trogne la an ibbreTialed form 

of — 

Sagani or Sagar Sekaranh darired their name firoxn the • 

Bahl or Lohux Ohiefii of — traced their deeoant from Stlirahan 
Baka, prohahlj one of riie Nahre 

— - Thonameof — atill preaerred by the great tribe of Bok or Sok po 

— , a tenn nertr need to the Toehan or Tnnhl 

— — em eatabllahed by Sahrahan from the date of boa battle with the 
Indo-Soytluona 

Btkala of the Brahmana Identified with Sangala of Alexander 

• ' Brahmaoical acoounta of — coUeoted fr om the Mahabharata 
by Proiewor Icumo 

' ■mi known oa Modr-dea 

- — — Boddhiat noticea of — 

•' ■ Old of — deacrted at the time of Hwen Thaang a viait 


Fxai. 

£01 

£09 

£04 


83 

ih 

xb 

£8 

89 

IS 

173 

44 

xb 

43 

£3 

47 

ai 

64 

21 

193 

186 

106 

197 

41 
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Sakala. New city of — called Tse-tia Uy Hwen Thsaug 


was capital of a kingdom wkick eidiended from tke Lidns to 
tke ]Syas ..i ... .ti »• • 


Sakaranli of Strabo SaranccB of Trogns is an abbreviated form of ■ 

■ an Indo-Scytbian tnbe accordmg to Strabo ,,, 

■ derived tbeir name from tbe Sagans or Sagar ... 

■ ■■ or Sagarankoe identified witb the Aparm or Pami 
another general name for the Abars or Sus ,,, 


Sakari Salivahan assumed the title of — ... 
Saka-Scythians The people of Sakastene called — 

> Sigalj the capital of the — 

. Mm, one of the cities of the — 


Sakastene. Name of — given to the greater part of Drangiana 

i 

. The people of — called Saka-Soythians 


Sakeswar (Mount). Jnd, the name applied to the mhabitants of ■ 


called Jnd by the Muhammadans on account of its resem- 
blance to Mount Jud or Ararat in Aimema ... 


Sakhiabasti. An account of the village of — 

- — at the top of the Bakiala Pass ... 

— identified with Ptolemy’s Sagala or Euthy-media 


Sakya Muni Conversion of Xamshka to the faith of — 
Salatuia An account of the place colled — , 

■ , the birth-place of Panini , 

the modem Town of Labor ~ ... 


Salbahanpur. Sahvohan established a new capital at — ,,, 
. identified with Syalkot ,,, 


Sahvahan Chiefs of Sahi or Lohara traced their descent from — ... 

— • E ather of— lost his hfe in a battle against the Indo-Scythians 

■ estabhshed a new capital at Salbahanpur 


41 


ih, 

'44 

43 

ih. 

49 

%h. 

21 

45 

xh. 

ih. 

ib. 

ih 

17 


xh 

172 

xh. 

173 
67 
95 


xh. 

xh. 

21 

xh. 

22 

21 

xh. 
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Saliruhan d^fmlcd tbo Indo*Scytlilani Dear Kabror nitKIo 00 mile* of 

2Iult4ui 2X 

" - auumetl tbo UUo of Saltari ,*} 

— the fiAkaem from (bo date of hi* battlo witb 

tbo lDdo>So7thlaai if 

■ ■ - rta*alo aon of — a 

Soil IlaD^ rccoircd tbo name of Jida ka*dao^ or Jadon Moonlalna 10 

Songala. CUwlcal nolicet of — 103 

KaUwl or free Iihllan* of— 37 

IV’ople of — alone aro named Katbrn} 8S 

'■ Tboto of the tiro neighboarioff dtlw of — am called "free 

InduQi*' I*} 

— of Alexander recognued m the RaVaU of the Brabmana aad 

tbe Segal of the Baddblati 103 

Saogala wala Tiba or Seagala. An aceoont of tbo i>laee called — ii 

— — Tinted by Ilwcn Tluaag Id A. B C30 tl 

— PetcripUoQ of — 101 

Sankara Varmma of Kadimlr Kingdom of QmiJara attaeted by — 71 

BapaleUe*. Indo*ScjtbIan allTcr com with tbe legend of — „ SO 

Sapcmni BlTtr one of tbe ircetem tnbalarie* of tbe Indna 83 

identified witb tbe ZboH IliTer or the (Tomal i3 

gar^n/><^ cind AaUnl of Trogti* Pompela* mort be tbe Sa and TucM of 

tbeCbinece ^ 43 

^ — of Trogna, an abbremted form of Sagaranbo) of Ptolemy and 

gwlgtrnnU of Stiobo 41 

Sorang Tab^ tbe fint Mabammadan King of Qigarat 8 

Barangea of Aman re p re a enta Satadni or BatlaJ 12 

Sarangpur An aeconnt of tbe old town of — 288 

An MCtxmni of tbe town of — 205 

— — — . Tbe mini of — 209 

Batodm, tbe Banikrlt name of Satlaj 12 
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Subject 

Pace 

Satadxu represented bj Ptolemy’s Zaradrus ... ... 

12 

represented by Pliny’s Hesidma 

zb 

represented by Arrian’s Saranges 

zb 

Satanga means “ bnndred parts” in allusion to the numerous channels 
of tbe^atlsg ...... 

zb 

Sat-Gbara or “ Seven Temples” at Katas attributed to tbe Pandus , 

189 

— . General style of — is similar to that of the Elashmir 

temples, from A. D. 625 to 9S9 

ib 

- ■ — Descnption of 

190 

Sati, a hill tribe 

13 

Satlaj Megarsus tbe name given to the — by Dionysius Penegetes . 

12 

called Satadru in Sanskrit 

tb. 

Sauvira, the name mven by Suvira to a plain country between the 
Indus and Jhelam 

14 

Sculptures of Gwahor 

364 

Scythia. Name of — restricted to the valley of the Lower Indus 
below the juaction of the five rivers , , 

46 

Scythian conquest of Anaua is referred to B G 126 by the testimony 
ot the Chinese and Parthian histones 

54 

ongm of the Gakars 

23 

Scythians, according to Dionysius Penegetes, still held the lower 
valley of the Indus towards the end of the 3rd 
century . 

47 

“ Sea-board of Scgrthia.” The countnes at the mouth of the Indus 

called — by the author of the Penplus 

46 

Seri-ki-pmd or Sin-ki-pmd A mound at Tania called — 

120, 135 

Serpent worship abolished by the Buddhist King KnmKbkn. ,, 

10 

restored by Gonarda IH 

tb. 

Shelum, founder of the Sogdian dynasty , , ... 

75 

Sigal, the capital of the Saka-Scythians ... 

45 

^ found in Sangala 

tb. 

Sikh version of the legend of the Spring at Hasan Abdal 

136 


G 
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Bioiih As atCQoot of the Tolu of — > 

— - Balo OBw held po*»«ilDn of — ^ 

or Southm Todo-ScjihU occnplrf by U» JoIj^ while PaDiab 

or Northern Iad«KScjlhIa cokmued bj the iled* 

•' ' Sapu Doab. The aeltlemeot of the Oalom In the orper port 
of the— If' 

Elohapora, dneribod bj llvra Ttuaog ehonld be Kitna 

Sir Kip. Iteffiaim of a tcmplo Door — 

- City of — deicribed 

- a tnotnid of mini near Balirh „ 

61r>SaUL A forti&ed raclotnre lo TuIU called — 

- a mined mound near Murad „ 

Slmwa. An account of the place called — •« „ 

£rinhi*Saham or “ TLouiand IT cadi** 

- ■■- Chaeh Uauru, * cormptitm of — 

Soamus, the prcieat Suhan Krrer ^ 

Sobn of Qulntni Curtin and Sobm of Dronyiln Identihed with QiohiA 
^ Feriihta 

- ■ An iccouat of the tribe of — „ 

• or iulyect* of ft^ihitei 

The name of — variouily written is Bobli, Bahm and Ib® 

- or Chobio and Kitbcci or Kathi connected with each other and 

alao with the Qahara 

mnt hare loct their Independence ihortlj after Alexander a d e a t h 

gogdian Dynaity Sholam, founder of the — 

Sogdiana and Tahla occupied by the Todd 

Bogdoitos. Maniaoh, the rasal prince of the — appeared at Oon* 
■tantinople m P 669 

gok or Bolt po The name of Saka atm prwerred by the great tribe 
of — 


Bcmak Plni The mined mound called — m Minlkyala 
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Sons of Elasyapa ... ... • ■ 

10 

Sopeithes Terntwry of — must have included the salt range of hills 
m the Sindh Sagar Doab ... ..i 

36 

■ 01 Sophites IS the Greek form of Choh-pati . . 

40 

Sophites. Peculiarities assigned to the subjects of — hy Curtins are 
the same as those attributed to the Kathoei by Strabo , 

35 

• Sobn or subjects of — ... 

37 

Spring at Hasan Abdal called fount of Elapatra 

9 

Srughna Sugh, the site of. — 

226 

Stephanua of Byzantium states that the capital of Arachosia called 
Kophesj the district Kophene, and the people Hophenn 

45 

Byzautmus. Dasce given by — as another name for the Dahce 

48 

Story of the Bridegroom Pnnce, Tej Karan 

376 

Barhatukin or Barhtigm ... 

65 

Strabo joins Kathosa with Sopeithes 

35 

■ attributes to the Kathoei certain peculianties which Curtins 

assigns to the subjects of Sophites 

ib. 

asserting that Arsakes, founder of the Parthian monarchy, 

w.is a Scythian of .the Pamian tribe of Dahce 

47 

mentions Abisares 

28 

Stupa of Kanishka at Parashawar 

88 

“ Eums of — found on a mound at Hasan Abdal 

138 

— built by Asoka near Baoti Pifid 

139 

• — is not older than A D 600 ... . 

141 

cannot be the Jlaitreya Stupa bmlt by Asoka 

tl) 

Stupas of Kholvi belong to the very latest works of the Indian 
Buddhists , ... ... . 

287 

Su or Sagaraukce. An account of the tribe of — , 

44 

Provinces on tlie Jasartes, in the early part of the 2Ed cen« 
tury B C., were in possession of the — 

1 

rh. 

forced hy the great Tuchi to retire into Sogdiana in 1G3 
B C 

• « « 4 

th 
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Sa OT Sflgaraak© ogun fjedcd bj tbe Tnrfii In 1£0 B. C. ii 

*" ' ' — retired sod occttpied Xipin or Eepbea# 

Dnngltna, a port of Eipin belonged to tb« — 45 

■ ■ — » Aioebo ft a, a part of Kipln Belonged to ib« — • £S. 

8q or 8 b1cu (Iiido<SejtbtaQ), Oreeki, about 125 B. gare vaj to 

tbo— 41 

' ■- ■■ abont C7 B, C- mceombod to the Berth Im Tuchl or 

Tochari .. H 


— - ■ --I defeatod by the Todu or Iblchan 

■ not dietingTiiihable (lom true PhriMasa 

Sa or Sut a conmoo appelUtion for botk Doha and Soeto 

■ ■ driroo oat from Tarland,Kaihgar imdKotan By theTochl 

Sa and Tohla, according to the Chloeee wmoli, the £nt Bt^thian 
tribee wbo ooeapled Eipln m 

— ■ ' Maaagctce and Daeos moft bo the ause m fixe — 

So and Toehi, the two dutlaet horde* of tho Ifido<SeyiIuai]* » 

■■ ■ ■ — inait bo the fl»t‘>vTiwTi and A«1lw^^ of Trt^oi Pomptlar 

Sadona(Ftinoe)< Grreof — in Uoont Daoialok 

gne extended their eonqoeeti to the eastward than £jpm 

Sngb or firaghua. An oocoont of therOlige of— 

the site of the ancient aty of firoghna 

Bohan Hirer cngmaHj adled Soanros ^ 

Bohanija or BadhinpriT An aecoont of the old town of — 

— DifOoreiT mid* at — of a ktoae ilah inscribed with the 
namencu fl goi ea from 1 to 14 In regolar order 

Bong Yiin, a ChineM pOgrim 


46 

47 
4B 

63 

47 

43 

43 

a, 

IDl 
45 
£18 
226 237 

n 

s» 

401 

34 


Sm^nnsi Arrae confined to the distnet* on the north of the Gange* 
called Ayodbja, and Yalaali 

Sni and Aban, difierent names fin: the same people 

8ai ot Ahaii Coins as&gned to the — 
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Sus or Dalico divided hy Strabo into three tribe*, tbo Apami or Farm, 
the Xantbu or Xandii, and the Fani or Pissuri 

Sus Jasartes. Massagetco and Sabce rnaj' be described as Ibo — 

Sus of the Ovus. Dabce maj- be described ns tbo — ... ... 

Sus and Talnas retired to Kipin or Kopbeno ... 

Susanna Chundra said to have taben part in the great vrar of the 
Mababbarala ... ... 


retired to tbo bills of tbo Katocb 


Susiana (Persian). Tlio nanio of Abarti or ATnrtl snbslitntod for 

tbo ... .1. ... ... 

Suvira, a descendant of Ann ... ... ... 

Sjnl tnbe said to bo the dcscondanbi of Raja Iludi of Ibo Rnsnln legends 
Sjntkot identified with Salbalianpur ... ... 

■ ♦ Rasalu, Raja of — 

. Raja Hudi succeeded Rasalu in — ... 

S} nod (Buddhist) in Easbmu 




Tahia and So, according to tbo Clnncse annals, tbo first Scjtbian tiibes 
who occupied Kipm 


Dacce andMassngetcc must bo the same as tbo — ... 


Tabias and Sus retired to Bjpin or Kopbeno . . 

Tabora of tbo Pcutingerian Tables is most probably tbo Tanhur or 
Takor , ,,, ,,, ,,, 

Tokan, tbo namo of the old Nagan character... 

used in tbo inscnptions upon tbo coins of K-ashmir and Kangra 

■ ■ also called IMundo and Lundo ... ... 

Taihasila. Copper-plate containing tbo name of — 

Takka-desa forming part of Guijjarat or Gujarat ... 

Takkas An account of tbo tnbe of — 


««« 


*•« 
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TaklcM or BaHta*. Tb« dutrieia of Ol^j and E«im» Doobg wrerted 
from the — 

■' — ■ Sociil pontum of tie — 

■■ ■ ■ OT TnhitalcM, a ra« of dragon wnrahlppcn 
Talo of Sindh. An aecDnnt of the — „ 

— according to Colonel Tod, descended firom Tahahaka 
Takihaka. Taka, according to Colond Tod, deaoended frtnn — 

■ ■ ■ ■ » Elapatm, the dragon brother of — 

■ ■ Death of Parikshita by the aerpent called — 

Taksbakaa, the deacendanta of Takshaka, • eon of Eaayapa 
T ftWiajnIft or TarTla. An accormt of the dtj of — 

■ Site of — near Shah-dherr 

-■ — ■ Tiailad by Hwen Thaang In A- 0 643 
■ ' - meana the “ cut-rock" 

■ ■— ' Cbad^HazaiaL, the pteeeni name of the diatnct of — 
Takaha-dra means the * serered head" 

Tank of the Serpent King Elapatra nalted bj Even Thiang » 

- — of Baba-Wali or Fai^a Sahib at Haean Abdal 

Tanknr or Tskor moat probably the Tabora of the Feutingenan Tahlea 
Tarnawa. An aoooimt of the Tillage of — 

■ Eernama of a Stnpo to the weat of — 


17 

10 

9 

8 

9 

a 

a 

t5 

10 

lU 

us 

114 

m 

a 

186 

186 

7 

U1 

S> 


Taiila. Ooitoma of the p^Ie of — reooided by Q Curtmi Phihie* 
timtuB, and Pa 

i Eing of — kept two large aerpenta at the tnne of Al erand er 

• Aaoka TTM In pofeetrion of — ** 

• ■ to the north of Indo-Seythia 

or Takahiaila. An flocoxmt of the aty of — 

- — not nnUlr^ the ancient KInui, according to Phlloatratna 

wna dirided into narrow atrecta with great regnlan^ 


6 

9 

41 

46 

lU 

113 

114 
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•Taxila visited Ly Ea Hian ... ... 

114 

. Description of tlio ruins of — . . • • • 

128 

No. 1, the site of a largo Stupa ... 

* 

ih. 

Nos. 3 and 4, small topes muUi altaclied monasteries 

124 

Nos 6, G, 7, and 8, small topes to the south-east of the 
Great Stupa 

ih 

Nos 9 to IG, eight small topes to the west of No 1 

ih. 

No 13, yielded an inscribed stone vase 

lb. 

No 14 , •>i icldod a copper-plate inscription still in possession 
of Major Pcarso . . 

th. 

Nos 17, 18. and 10, he to tlic south of the Tahra Nala, 
hetween Shahpur and the Bir Mound ... ... 

125 

No 17, called Kotora-ha-pind, evidently a i uined monastery’ 

lb. 

Nos 20, 21, and 22, are the rums of small topes on the 
£u Mound 

126 

No 24, romaius of a large monolith called Chura 

tb 

No 25, a ruined tope on the north ridge of Hatial , . 

lb 

No 26, a ruined tower 

lb. 

No 27, a riuncd tower on the central ridgo .. 

tb. 

No. 28, remams of a large temple near Sir-lcap 

tb. 

No 29, a stone column, prohahly of Greek origm 

128 

No 30, remains of atcmplo near the village of Maliai-ka-mora 

129 

Nos 31 to 36, Gangu group of monuments in Babarkliana 

tb. 

No 31, a small rumed tope 

ib 

No. 32, a ruined tope in which villager Nur discovered the 
relics described by Mr. Wostropp 

ISO 

No 33, a ruined tope ,,, 

131 

No 35, a 8raall'’circular room 

tb. 

No 37, called Jhandiala-ka-dheri, was a temple 

tb 

No 38, a large square mound ... , , 

tb. 

remains of a monastery 

132 
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Subject 

PjlOB. 

TaxQji. Dcicnptlon oC tlw rmna of -‘coniined. 


Ko. S9| a tmoll rolood (opo 

laa 

No. 40, a larpa ndned tope doe uoriii of the pita of Sir 


kap and Hatul 

ih 

No. 41 a email rnlned tope In whkb Nor dUcoTcred a 
copper plate InacnpUon, tbeeame ae Ur fioljert a Tajila 


plate 

132, 133 

No. 43 a large mined motind north weet of Jhandlala ka> 


dheri 

134 

■ 1 krMwn to the people under the name of Sm>kl 


pind 

135 

No» 43, a anuU mined iopo 

ti 

No. 44i, a mined tope Ln the Tillage of Thofkia 

a 

^r <3 Kann. 6 I 017 of thehrid^room pnnce caHod — 

m 

Teinplei (Brahmaniod) of Dhamnar 

276 

. Date of — aangoed to the 8 th or 9Ui centoTj 

27P 

Temtory of Abiaarea 

23, 28 

Teaman dilef of the UionTOn, waa forced to giro up hia wo llothe 
aa a hoatage to &e Tnchl 


63 

/Tn.«r.*«F ^ The name of — danred firom Sthana or 

212 

abode of Itirara 

Nofcifle of — by Hwen Theang in A. D 634 

ti 

proheUy menbonod by Ptolemy aa Batan4alaaim 

a 

- - llnbaminadaii remaina at — m « 


Thnp-lda. A mined tope in the village of — »« 

135 

Thatha identified with Bmagira of Ptolemy 

46 

TTbcnua (Emperor). Embamy of 

78 

T51a range in Jalalpnr 

m 

Tochaii or Tuehi- Indo-Soythian Bu or Sakai, abont 67 B 0. aoo- 
onmbed to — •• 

41 

in anArnTTif ftf the trihft of — 

61 


64 
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